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the hands of manufacturers, have con- 

tinued large over the past month, lower 
prices have apparently encouraged better buy- 
ing. Some of the larger chains reported that 
lower retail soap prices were followed by an 
immediate pick-up in purchases by the public. 
With soap prices now ranging anywhere from 
thirty to forty per cent under their peak levels 


JBN ie hana soap supplies, especially in 


of two months ago, merchandising organizations 
anticipate a steadily increased flow of soap to 
consumers. The shock of the sudden high prices 
back a few months was probably more respon- 
sible than any other factor in bringing about 
essentially a soap buyers’ strike. Current prices 
appear materially lower by comparison even 
though they are still about fifty per cent above 
a pre-war “normal.” 


During the most rapid part of the soap price 
decline, it was quite encouraging to note that 
many manufacturers refused to be stampeded 
into slashing soap prices as fast as tallow declined. 
For several weeks, soaps sold roughly on a basis 
of twenty-cent tallow whereas the market was 
well under this figure. Practically all soapers, 
and particularly the larger units of the industry, 
faced as they were already with many millions 
of dollars in inventory losses, were slower to cut 
prices than they had been for many a year. 
Stuck with high-priced tallow and not know- 
ing what a bizarre fat market would do from 
day to day, they evidently refused to let panic 
run the show, to the very definite protection 
of the interests of soap buyers as well as their own. 


As we go to press, reports indicate that most 
of the larger soapers are selling anywhere from 
three to four cents over the current equivalent 


of tallow. A few smaller soapers are a cent 
or two over the present twelve cent tallow 


market. But when it is considered that much 
of the tallow going to soap kettles today cost 
double the present market and that soap being 
shipved may represent twenty-six or twenty- 
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seven cent tallow, soap buyers can have no kick. 
The soap industry has taken ninety per cent of 
the rap, as, we fear, their profit sheets will reflect 
at the end of the fiscal year. But given half a 
chance, and a month or two without fireworks 
in tallow, grease and oils, and soapers will have 
things back on an even keel. 


gy >?) 


OR the first half of 1947, the use of coco- 
ee oil in soap manufacture probably 

aggregated over twenty per cent of the 
total fats consumed for this purpose. This is 
four times as great as it was for all of 1945 and 
reflects the rapid recovery of the copra produc- 
ing facilities of the Philippines. In fact, this 
higher use of coconut oil is probably greater 
than the pre-war average inasmuch as all lauric 
acids oils, including palm kernel and some 
babassu, totaled about twenty-two per cent. 
Naturally, the increased use of coconut thus 
far this year has been due principally to the fact 
that the oil has been available at competitive 
prices. Copra has been literally flooding out of 
the Philippines from its record current produc- 
tion stimulated by high prices and a ready mar- 
ket. If anything like the present rate of copra 
production continues,—and lacking an unex- 
pected collapse of the market, this appears al- 
together likely,—a _ billion-pound import of 
Philippine oil is not nearly as remote as it may 
have appeared to some of the fat and oil experts 
last January. 


According to figures of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the supply of soap fats 
increased very sharply during the first quarter 
of 1947. Although the figures for the second 
quarter are not yet available, we will hazard a 
guess that the increase was even larger for that 
period. For the first time in over a year, reserve 
stecks of soav oils in the United States showed 
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a gain for the first quarter. In short, production 
and imports of soap oils exceeded consumption. 
Although reserves in plant and storage are less 
than they were a year ago, the trend which had 
steadily reduced these stocks to less than half 
of a pre-war average, has been reversed. And 
if the new trend continues,—which is quite 
likely if prices do not decline too far,—the end 
of the year could well see fats and oils close to 
a pre-war normal. And as for 1948, we have 
a hunch that it will mark the end of the reign 
of King Tallow and Queen Oil at the soap 
kettle,—that the oil and fat honeymoon will 


be over. 
Rad 


FTER its spectacular rise “into the wild 
blue yonder,” the price of glycerine is 
once again almost down to earth as a 
result of further sharp price cuts by refiners over 
the past month. Production of glycerine at rec- 
ord levels during early 1947, an easing in the un- 
precedented demand which has supported the 
market at high levels for the better part of two 
years, plus the plummeting of oil and fat prices, 
has brought the anticipated decline in the market. 
But at thirty cents for refined, and the complex- 
ion of the oil and fat situation being what it is, 
we do not believe that larger consumers will yet 
look to cover their needs too far ahead. 

As for the immediate future of glycerine, we 
feel that the price could go still lower without 
trying too hard. But for the long-range position 
of this versatile product, we believe that the old 
days are over, that the breadth of year-in and 
year-out demand is likely to absorb more glyc- 
erine than that yielded by fat splitting and the 
soap kettle. Whereas there were comparatively 
few large-tonnage uses ten years ago, today there 
are a dozen newer outlets which should account 
permanently for a greatly multiplied consump- 
tion. That the enlarged demand may stimulate 
development of synthetic glycerine output is 
always a possibility. But the days when soapers 
tossed a coin to see whether they would run their 
lyes down the sewer or to the evaporators, we 
feel, are past for some years to come. 

In the case of glycerine, research has really paid 
off handsomely. It has enhanced greatly the value 
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of glycerine as a basic chemical, and removed 
much of the uncertainty which has been attached 
to its production for many years. A continuation 
of the same research can aid further to maintain 
its market position in the ever-changing chemical! 
picture. 


S& 


HECKING up with soapers and manu- 

facturers of shampoos, hand cleaners, 

and allied materials, we have noted with 
keen interest that complaints of skin irritation 
and chapping have shown a marked increase 
over the past six months. During the war when 
coconut oil content of soaps and shampoos was 
steadily cut down until, in some cases, it reached 
the vanishing point, skin irritation complaints 
declined almost in direct proportion. When 
liquid shampoos were made from soya bean, 
corn, peanut, and almost any other fatty acid 
obtainable,—but with little or no coconut be- 
cause it was unobtainable,—and bar toilet soaps 
had as little as two per cent or even no coconut 
content, soapers tell us that their skin irritation 
reports were just about nil. Now with the in- 
creasing availability of coconut oil, the old pre- 
war complaints have returned in full force. 

Could it be that the war-time soaps were 
better products with the one outstanding ex- 
ception, lather? Could it be that the public 
might be willing to accept shampoos and toilet 
soaps without the usual profuse lauric acid lather 
if they were educated to it? Or did the public 
just take anything during the war because they 
knew it was all they could get? And now they 
want lots of lather? Or are soapers just turning 
back to the same old coconut oil road without 
looking into the facts? And is the lauric acid 
soap the real irritant, or could it be the soaps of 
one or more of the lower fatty acids? 

All these are questions for which the answers 
might be sought. They bring up again the ques- 
tion of removing the irritating fatty acid or 
acids if and when these are definitely determined. 
They suggest that kettle practice might be 
tempered with a little more science,—that here 
is a war-taught lesson that might be turned into 
better soaps and fewer complaints. 
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|HEN a railroad spends 

| $22,000,000 for 64 
! || new Diesel locomo- 
L—————==II tives or $9,537,000 
for new rail and rail fittings it doesn’t 
It has 
come to the point where it is taken for 


i 
| 


seem to cause much of a stir. 


granted that the carriers are going to 
spend that kind of money in keeping 
abreast of the times. But it is a sur- 
prise to learn that a railroad can spend 
as much as $526,550 in one year for 
the sole purpose of keeping its loco- 
motive and passenger equipment spic- 
and-span inside and out. 

That’s what Union Pacific Rail- 
road paid out during 1946 on clean- 
ing materials of all kinds. The accom- 
panying table shows what it took over 
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a year’s time in pounds, gallons, and 
dollars to keep the company’s rail cars 
fit for soap-and-water- 
minded public. 

When a railroad spends more 
than half a million dollars in a year 
on a total of 2,232 tons and 127,629 
gallons of cleaning materials it’s bound 
to have a standard operating procedure 
worked out under which this great 
supply is used. Accordingly, Union 


America’s 


Pounds 


3,314,541 
1,096,244 


Cleaning Solutions .. 
Cleaners 

Polishes 
Disinfectants 

Waxes 

Fumigants 


GRAND TOTAL 
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Pacific has issued for the use of its 
cleaning personnel detailed “mechani- 
cal instructions” which cover the 
methods and materials to be used in 
the cleaning of locomotives, car ex- 
teriors and interiors, and the fumiga- 
tion of cars. These instructions are 
necessarily lengthy since the methods 
and materials employed vary with the 
type of equipment, which includes 
Diesel-electric road locomotives, Diesel- 


Gallons Units Total Cost 
$351,040 
138,483 


3,874 


73,666 
24,110 
2,407 
22,951 12,316 
3,978 er 7,740 
517 ’ 13,097 


$526,550 














electric switching locomotives, steam 


locomotives, streamliner cars, and con- 
ventional passenger train cars. 

There are two general methods 
of cleaning: one manual, the other me- 
chanical. In the former method the 
cleaning solution is manually applied 
with a long-handled fountain brush. 
In the second method the equipment 
passes through a mechanical washer 
featuring spray nozzles to apply the 
cleaner and rotating brushes to fa 


cilitate dirt removal. 


Since mechanical cleaning is 
relatively new, a great deal of cleaning 
is still done manually on steam and 
Diesel locomotives and passenger cars. 
Modern type cleaners are used which 
ire compounded with wetting agents 
to remove grease and traffic film with- 
out injuring the painted surfaces. 
Streamliner trains, conventional pas- 
senger cars, and steam locomotives are 
cleaned after each trip. Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives are cleaned at 
each inspection period, or oftener if 
necessary. 

Mechanical ingenuity has _ re- 
cently eased the cleaning job at Union 
Pacific’s Los Angeles and Portland ter- 
minals. Supplanting “washer gangs” 
using pails of water and long-handled 
brushes, the company has installed a 
novel washer capable of cleansing the 
exterior of a train in less than an 


hour. The washer consists of several 
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sets of brushes driven by an individual 
motor through a V-belt drive. Brush 
arms pivot on a framework on the 
principle of a gate. The brushes them- 
selves are held against the car sides by 
means of pneumatically controlled air 
cylinders. Springs cannot be used be- 
cause of the recoil which is caused 
when brushes pass over obstructions. 

The first set of brushes applies 
a cleansing solution which dissolves 
dirt and grime as the car moves 150 
feet to the next series of brushes. One 
brush is especially designed to clean 
windows, and two other sets clean 
the sides and the skirt of the car. A 
special solution is used which dries 
without streaking the surface of the 
car. The entire machine, through 
which the train moves at a speed of 
80 to 90 feet per minute, is operated 
by one man at a central set of con- 


trols. 


REPARING a steam locomotive 
P.. major shop repairs is more 
than a brush and pail operation. There 
are two ways of doing it. Under the 
old manual method the locomotive is 
dismantled into its several major parts, 
a process taking approximately 192 
man-hours. The dismantled parts are 
then washed in a solution of caustic 
soda and oil distillate from a hand- 
carried spray powered by steam pres- 


sure. 
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After allowing the solution 15 
to 20 minutes to soften and emulsif, 
the hard coating of engine grease, the 
dismantled parts are rinsed with 
stream of hot water and steam. A sec 
ond similar treatment, though on 
smaller scale, is then used to clean spe 
cific spots missed during the first ap 
plication. 

Method number two of clean 
ing up a steam locomotive literally 
amounts to giving it a chemical 
shower bath. Devised by two ingeni 
ous Union Pacific motive power and 
machinery men, the “shower bath’ 
equipment consists of a long narrow 
metal shed lined with a pipe system 
interrupted by hundreds of nozzles. 

With a locomotive in the shed, 
a chemical stripping solution consist- 
ing of caustic soda reinforced with 
other chemicals is pumped through the 
pipes and out the nozzles to spray the 
engine and remove not only the grease 
but also the paint. The “shower bath” 
does a quicker job than manual clean- 
ing, and is more economical of man- 
hours, labor cost, and materials cost. 

Car interiors are another mat- 
ter. With painted, veneer, and metal 
surfaces, and fabric and leather ap- 
pointments complicating the cleaning 
problem, a score of different cleaning 
materials and a dozen different clean- 
ing methods are necessitated. Follow- 
ing is a list of passenger car furnish- 
ings and finishings with Union Pacific’s 
standardized method of cleaning each: 

Vestibule curtains, walls and 
ceilings—These are washed as required, 
but at least once a month, with a mod- 
ern cleaning solution containing a wet 
ting agent. The same method is used 
for walls and ceilings, as often as re 
quired, but not less than once a month 

Flexwood finishes—After each 
trip such finishes are wiped with a soft 
cloth saturated with renovating oil and 
then polished. When the lustre be 
comes dull liquid wax is applied. 

Drapes—Cleaned with a vac- 
uum cleaner after each trip. When 
necessary, they are dry cleaned. 

Upholstery fabric—After each 
trip upholstery fabric is vacuumed, 
then lightly scrubbed with dry cleaner 
Every six months rug shampoo is 
used with either a hand or mechanical! 


brush. 
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Leather—Wiped with a soft 
cloth after each trip. Once a month 
saddle soap or a good standard soap is 


applied with a moist sponge. 


Window shades — These are 
brushed or vacuumed after each trip 
and whenever necessary are lightly 
sponged with dry cleaner. An alter- 
nate method is to clean shades with a 

kewarm cleaning solution followed 
by a clear water sponging. 

Hardware and mouldings — 
Wiped with a cloth after each trip and 
once a month cleaned as follows: 

Chromium plating Cleaned 
with a cleaning powder. 

Nickel plating and brass — 
Cleaned with liquid metal polish. 

Anodized aluminum — Washed 
with a soap chip solution, rinsed with 
clear water, and wiped dry. 

Light fixtures — Wiped clean 
after each trip and once a month 
washed with a soap chip solution, 
rinsed with clear water, and wiped 
dry. 

Steam pipe grilles—Blown with 
compressed air and wiped off after each 
trip. Once a month sponged with a 
soap chip solution, rinsed, and wiped 
dry. 

Rubber and rubber tile floors— 
Mopped with a crystals solution and 
rinsed after each trip. To areas where 
wax has been worn off, a new coat is 
applied. At least once a month floors 
of this type are scrubbed with a crys- 
tals solution, rinsed, dried, and then 
coated with a non-skid wax. After dry- 
ing the wax is buffed. 

Linoleum, com position, and 
painted wood floors—After each trip 
mopped with a liquid soap solution and 
rinsed. 

Carpets — Vacuum after each 
trip. Spots are then removed by 
sponging with clear water, dry cleaner, 
or carbon tetrachloride. At least once 
every 30 days carpets and padding are 
removed and the floor mopped with a 
liquid soap solution and rinsed. Before 
being replaced, carpets and padding are 
cleaned with compressed air and then 
vacuumed. Spots are removed from 
the carpet by sponging with clear 
water, dry cleaner, or carbon tetra- 
chloride and then rug shampoo is ap- 
plied either by hand or mechanical 
brush. (Turn to Page 83) 























HE floors of a building receive 

more wear and abuse than any 

other part of the structure. 
Hence proper maintenance of floors is 
essential, not only with regard to ap- 
pearance, but also with respect to 
utility and safety. Improper or care- 
less treatment of floors means unsatis- 
factory appearance, increased hazards, 
poor service, unnecessary maintenance 
costs and expensive replacement of re- 
finishing. (1) 

All floors must be cleaned reg- 
ularly if they are to remain attractive 
and serviceable. All too often, however, 
a fine floor has been ruined by the 
wrong cleaning method. A cleaner or 
cleaning procedure which is entirely 
satisfactory for one type of floor may 
prove highly detrimental to another. 
It is of prime importance, therefore, 
that maintenance men know the com- 
position of the flooring and use the 
type of cleaner most suitable for that 
floor. Thanks to years of practical ex- 
perience and much scientific study, it 
is possible to obtain such information 
without resorting to trial and error 
methods. 

It has been said (2) that the 
ideal floor cleaning compound for any 
given kind of floor is one that gives 
maximum cleaning with a minimum of 
effort, has no corrosive effect, leaves 
the floor bright and free from streaks 
or residue and yet produces neither a 
slippery nor a gritty surface. Despite 
the claims for some products, it is 
obvious that no single type of prepara- 
tion will fulfill these requirements for 
all types of floors. Certainly a cleaning 
material suitable for fine marble floors 
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cannot be expected to do an efficient 
job of grime removal from a greasy 
garage floor. 

Although other types of floor 
cleaners will be considered, this review 
is concerned primarily with floor scrub 
soaps, particularly potash-oil soaps. 
Therefore it is important to know 
where such soap products fit into the 
floor cleaning picture. On some types 
of floors, scrub soaps approach the 
ideal. On others their use is not recom- 
mended. As a group, however, the 
potash-oil soaps are undoubtedly the 
most generally useful of floor cleaners. 

A check of authoritative 
sources (1,2,3) indicates that mild 
scrub soaps in lukewarm water are 
suitable for washing floors of linoleum, 
cork, and asphalt (including troweled 
asphalt, asphalt tile and mastic). 
Cleaners containing alakalies, abrasives 
or solvents are harmful to such floors. 
An excess of water is also to be avoid- 
ed; rinsing should be thorough but the 
surface must be carefully dried with 
mops or cloths. Dry floors are a pre- 
requisite to waxing or other treatments. 

Neutral soap solutions are also 
recommended for cleaning magnesite 
composition floors. These are made 
with magnesium oxychloride as the 
cementing material and are available 
under various trade names. Although 
soap has been found objectionable for 
use on marble in certain instances, a 
cooperative study (4) has shown that 
if used with soft water it will give 
entirely satisfactory results and prove 
to be the safest detergent for general 
service. As stated in one report, (2) 
liquid scrub soaps seem to be the most 
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suitable for cleaning marble and trav- 
ertine floors. Here it is also noted that 
terrazzo floors, consisting of marble 
chips imbedded in concrete, should be 
treated in much the same way as mar- 
ble floors. Soaps find rather wide use 
on ceramic tile floors. In connection 
with ceramic tile and terrazzo floors, 
it has been stressed that soaps may 
show a tendency to build up slippery 
films if the water is not soft or the 
rinsing has not been thorough. Slate 
tile floors are cleaned by mopping with 
a neutral soap in warm, soft water. (3) 

Water is detrimental to wood 
floors with fine finishes.(5) Wood 
floors that have been treated with a 
penetrating seal and wax do not re- 
quire cleaning with soap and water as 
long as the protective coating is kept 
in good condition. Unfinished wood 
according to authoritative 
sources,(1,2) should be mopped or 
scrubbed with warm water and a mild 
soap. There is quite general agreement 
that vegetable oil-potash soaps are best 
for wood floors whenever the use of 
soap is indicated. (3) 

The use of soap on unpainted or 
untreated cement (concrete) floors is 
not recommended because a lime soap 
may be formed. However, a soap solu- 
tion containing some polyphosphate or 
synthetic detergent has been used suc- 
cessfully.(3) For treated concrete 
floors, one expert (6) advises that 
“Neutral soaps should be used for 
cleaning, as the repeated use of caustic 
or acid cleaning materials may, in 
time, cause some damage.” In onc 
manufacturers publication,(7) in dis 
cussing the maintenance and cleaning 


floors, 
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of treated white cement floors, it is 


stated that a good, neutral vegetable oil 


soap has been found satisfactory. Con- 
crete floors with deposits of grease or 
oil require heavier duty cleaners con- 
taining alkalies, abrasives or solvents. 

Mild soap solutions are suitable 
for cleaning painted floors, whether of 
concrete or wood. 

Most flooring manufacturers defi- 
nitely discourage the use of soap on 
rubber floors, claiming that it hastens 
deterioration. This is undoubtedly true 
in cases where rinsing has been incom- 
plete. When used in dilute solutions, 
however, it is doubtful whether the 
occasional application as required of a 
good grade of neutral potash soap 
will damage rubber floors if they have 
been properly rinsed. Indeed, one clean- 
ing manual (8) lists neutral vegetable 
oil soap containing water conditioning 
agents as suitable for cleaning rubber 
tile. In this connection it may also be 
recalled that soap is used as a mold 
lubricant for making rubber goods and 
is the major emulsifying agent in the 
emulsion polymerization processes for 
making synthetic rubber. (9) 


BVIOUSLY, there is a wide field 

of usefulness for floor scrub 
soaps. Usually provided in the form of 
liquids or pastes, there are indications 
that powder scrubbing soaps are also 
becoming popular. Most liquid and 
paste products are based on soaps com- 
posed of vegetable oils and potash, with 
or without various additions like pine 
oil, alkalies or water softeners. For ex- 
ample, in Federal Specification P-S- 
§98, covering liquid and paste for 
automobile, floors and general clean- 
ing, it is specified that such soaps be 
made solely from whole neutral vege- 
table oils and potash. Of pertinent in- 
terest is Federal Specification P-S-603 
which sets the standards for liquid and 
paste potash linseed oil soaps for floor 
and general cleaning. 

As remarked by Schwarcz, (10) 
the noteworthy features of potash oil 
soaps are that they dissolve easily, are 
harmless to most surfaces, rinse quick- 
ly, leave no residue and have other 
desirable properties due to their bland 
oil and glycerine content. Linseed oil 
is widely used. According to Thomssen 
and Kemp,(11) this oil is to be pre- 
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ferred in a scrub soap because any free 
oil in the soap remaining on the floor 
oxidizes to form a thin protective coat- 
ing. In their opinion soybean oil is 
next in line in preference as the oil 
base for making floor scrub soaps. 
Other vegetable oils, like corn, sun- 
flower, rapeseed and peanut oil, are 
used as the basis for making many 
scrub soaps. In general, low titre fatty 
materials should be employed. Some- 
times, especially where cost is a factor, 
rosin is used as part of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Oleic acid has a rather well 
established place in the production of 
scrub soaps. In the past, other vege- 
table oil fatty acids were sometimes 
used in whole or in part in the manu- 
facture of oil soaps. Such uses were 
encouraged during the war when gly- 
cerine recovery was so necessary. It is 
doubtful, however, that this trend will 
continue under more normal condi- 
tions. 

Most scrub soaps are made with 
potash as the sole saponifying agent. 
Sometimes, in the interests of economy, 
a small part of the potash is replaced 
with caustic soda. In this connection, 
it should be remembered that potash 
soaps are more soluble than soda soaps 
made from the same oils.(12) In addi- 
tion, potash soaps have better sudsing 
and cold washing capacity and are 
easier to rinse off than 
soaps.(13) Of decided interest in this 
connection are Kelso’s (14) observa- 
tions on the harmful effect of soda 


sodium 


soaps on wood floors. The splintering, 
slivering, checking and decay, for 
which he holds soda soaps responsible, 
do not occur when potash soaps are 
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used for general floor cleaning and 
scrubbing. 

Sometimes alkaline salts, like 
potassium carbonate or trisodium phos- 
phate, are used in formulating floor 
scrub soaps. They serve to improve the 
detergent action of soaps in solution. 
Coloring agents are not widely used in 
these products, the light amber or 
golden brown colors of the pure vege- 
table oil soaps being considered suffi- 
ciently attractive. Occasionally, to 
impart a note of distinction or to cover 
the appearance of darker soaps, a little 
fluorescent or opalescent green color is 
added. At this point, it should be 
noted that colored soaps may impart 
their tint to the floor after a period of 
time unless rinsing is thorough. (4) 

A pleasing, “antiseptic” odor is 
often given to floor scrub soaps by the 
addition of pine oil. Where this useful 
oil is not used, the product may be 
sold without any added odorizer or the 
manufacturer may include a perfum- 
ing agent like sassafrassy camphor oil 
or some other sanitary type odor com- 
pound. 


IL soap may be made in a tank 

having open steam coils or in 
steam-jacketed kettles with a suitable 
mixing The 
quantity of oil is poured into the vessel 
and heated. Then, depending on the 
saponification number of the oil being 


arrangement. required 


used, a proportionate amount of caus- 
tic potash is added. Water is added 
according to the concentration desired 
in the finished product, and the mass is 
heated and agitated until saponification 
takes place. After the soap is formed, 
additional ingredients are thoroughly 








mixed in. Of course, many variations 
in procedure are employed, depending 
on the equipment and raw materials 
being used. 

The oldest and simplest way to 
make a liquid scrub soap is to dilute a 
concentrated soap paste or jelly with 
water.(15) After dilution to a desired 
soap content, it is good practice to 
allow the liquid soap to settle for a 
few days in order to permit the precipi- 
tation of impurities. The clear liquid 
soap can be packaged at this stage, but 
if further additions are to be made it 
should be transferred to a tank or 
kettle equipped with steam coils. The 
additions are mixed in with the aid of 
heat and agitation. The soap is again 
allowed to settle and, when completely 
clear, is filled into suitable containers. 
Although the Federal Specifications for 
liquid floor soaps call for a minimum 
anhydrous soap content of 20 per cent, 
the proportions in commercial prod- 
ucts range from 10 to 25 per cent. 
(11) 

As already indicated, pine oil 
(16) is a frequent addition to floor 
scrub soaps. Although higher propor- 
tions are employed, most pine scrub 
soaps contain a maximum of 3 per 
cent of the oil. A pure steam-distilled 
grade of pine oil should be used. Not 
only does this addition provide a pleas- 
ant aroma, but it serves as an excellent 
deodorant as well. The pine oil con- 
tent imparts excellent solvent proper- 
ties which are valuable for removing 
oils and greases. Because of this solvent 
action, however, pine scrub soaps 
should be used with caution, if at all, 
on asphalt and rubber. Outside of 
these limitations, pine scrub soaps have 
proved highly efficient and very popu- 
lar for use on linoleum, composition, 
tile, terrazzo and other kinds of floors. 
Some antibacterial action is probably 
obtained with pine scrub soaps. Claims 
for disinfectant properties must con- 
form to state and Federal regulations. 

The addition of pine oil causes 
a thickening of liquid soaps, hence the 
viscosity offers no guide to the actual 
anhydrous soap content. With the same 
amount of pine oil, different vegetable 
oil soaps will show varying viscosities. 
to Schwarez,(10) 
syrupy liquid pine scrub soaps may 


According clear, 


consist of 14 per cent of potash soap 
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made from soya or corn oil, about 2.5 
per cent of pine oil and water. This 
is in line with another recommenda- 
tion (17) for making a pine scrub 


soap from: 

Per Cent 
Potash corn oil soap , 13.0 
SOE x2 cenacnwnne eekanuwere 2.5 
EE, Ot PG wes cusiadacckss 100.0 


A much higher proportion of 
pine oil is recommended by a leading 
manufacturer of this raw material. 
The procedure, which is also listed in 
other sources, (18,19) is as follows: 


Parts 
Oleic acid (Acid No. 195)... . 9.28 
“I” wood rosin (Acid No. 165).... 9.40 
Sodium hydroxide (100%).. 2.41 
REE eee . 20.00 
Trisodium phosphate ..... 4.00 
Water , 54.91 


The oleic acid and the rosin are 
placed in a tank equipped with a stir- 
rer and heated to 60° C. Separately dis- 
solve the caustic soda and the phos- 
phate in the water and slowly stir into 
the oleic-rosin blend. Continue stirring. 
After saponification is complete, add 
the pine oil and stir until the finished 
product has a clear, liquid consistency. 


LTHOUGH liquid soaps are pop- 
ular and convenient, paste scrub 
soaps also have certain advantages. 
Economy favors a 40 to 50 per cent 
soap where transportation costs are to 
be considered. It is hardly wise to pay 
shipping charges on soaps containing 
a high percentage of water. This is an 
important consideration for those who 
buy concentrated pastes to make liquid 
soaps and to men responsible for the 
maintenance of office buildings, fac- 
tories, hospitals and other institutions. 
Many methods for on-the-job dilution 
of paste scrub soaps are feasible. (10) 
The Government specifications 
for paste scrub soaps require a mini- 
mum of 43 per cent anhydrous soap, 
calculated as potash soap. Commer- 
cially, there is a wide range in soap 
content, above and below this figure. 
Consistency offers no index of anhy- 
drous soap content. This property de- 
pends to some extent on the oils used 
in the formula. Consistency may also 
be influenced by the presence (or ab- 
sence) of caustic soda in the saponify- 
ing mixture. 
In a recent survey of chemical 
Neidig (20) 


specialties, mentioned 
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that paste floor cleaners composed 
trisodium phosphate, a detergent, pi 
oil and water have been growing 
popularity. Obviously, the procedur: 
cited above could be modified qui 
readily to meet this recent develo; 
ment. 

In the same report it was sta 
ed that in floor cleaning compound; 
the trend is toward the use of pow 
dered cleaners. Many of these clean- 
ers are simply physical mixtures of tri- 
sodium phosphate, soda ash, sodium 
sesquicarbonate, ammonium chloride, 
and sodium bicarbonate. Since they 
range in pH from 9 to over 11, it is 
obvious that such products must be 
limited to floors where a high alkalin 
ity is not harmful. This recalls that 
washing powders or soap powders are 
sometimes recommended (1) in the 
regular maintenance routine for clean- 
hard tile and 


tloors. For such purposes 2 to 2'% 


ing cement, terrazo 


ounces of the following washing pow- 
der is added to each gallon of water: 


Per Cent 
ae er 5.0 
eee ... 25.0 
Trisodium phosphate ....... . 70.0 
However, products more in 


line with liquid and paste scrub soaps 
are quite feasible. According to one 
raw material supplier, a powder scrub- 
bing soap containing pine oil, which 
has found wide use for cleaning floors, 
can be made from: 


Parts 
Oleic acid (Acid No. 195)...... 4.64 
“I” wood rosin (Acid No. 165). 4.70 
Sodium hydroxide (100%)..... 1.20 
Pine oil ....... ielsteweie 10.00 
Me. -eedenads aia ent Wario 4.46 
ee 75.00 


The oleic acid, rosin and pine 
oil are mixed and heated to 60°C. Sep- 
arately dissolve the sodium hydrox- 
ide in the previously prepared mix- 
ture; continue rapid stirring during 
the saponification. After saponifica- 
tion is complete add the prepared soap 
to the soda ash in a regulation pow- 
der mill. Continue miling until a free- 
flowing product is formed. 

Various other materials, includ- 
ing alkalies, abrasives and solvents 
find use in more specialized and “heavy 
duty” floor cleaners. For instance. 
trisodium phosphate, used alone or 


mixed with soda ash in a 60:40 ratio, 
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is used to remove oil and grease de- 
posits from cement or concrete floors 
of garages, driveways, shops and en- 
gine rooms. (3) Sodium metasilicate 
finds similar utilitv. Mixtures of so- 
dium metasilicate with powdered soap 
have proved effective cleaners for 
garage and service stations and for the 
greasy and heavily soiled floors of 
packing houses and similar establish- 
ments. (21) One product found (18) 
very effective as a garage floor 
cleaner, consists of: 
Per Cent 
Soap. low titre . 12.0 
Sodium metasilicate . 88.0 
Soap and alkali cleaners are 
quite effective where hot water is 
available and the grease films are not 
too thick. Where heavier deposits are 
present, solvent cleaners, may be called 
upon to do a more efficient job. With 
such agents, the possibility of hazar- 
dous vapors must be taken into con- 
sideration. Some of these more special- 
ized cleaners consist of liquid or paste 
products dissolved in a strong solvent. 
They are emulsifiable and can be 
washed away with water. (2) Some- 
times standard solvents, mixed with 
chlorinated hydrocarbons to reduce in- 
flammibility, are used as floor clean- 


ers. One such is made from: 


Parts 
Carbon tetrachloride ee 
Gasoline ; ieeratecarice ack i<scee ee 
Cg | er era nn 0.5 
Solvent - containing composi- 


tions may also be used to remove oils, 
waxes and other materials from wood 
floors. A product, recommended (18) 
as a cleaner for “parquet” floors, 


is made from: 


Parts 
Caustic soda (128-130°)... 6.6 
Water 26.4 
Oleic acid ; 45.5 
Alcohol, denatured 45.4 
Trichlorethylene 900.0 


The alcohol is added to the 
soap formed from the first three in- 
gredients. The mixture thus formed 
is poured into the solvent. The product 
gives stable emulsions with water. 
Parquet floor cleaners have also been 
patented abroad. (22) 

Other products useful for 
cleaning hardwood, linoleum and wood 


ors were described in a foreign pat- 
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ent. (23) These cleaners are made by 
dissolving one of several specified 
metallic soaps in organic solvents 
commonly used as cleaning agents. 

Badly soiled ceramic tile, ter- 
razzo, concrete and other types 
of floors may require the action of 
abrasive cleaners. Standards for scour- 
ing powders for floors are given in 
Federal Specification P-P-591a. Three 
types of scouring powders are cov- 
ered; including products for fine 
marble; for tile or ceramic and ter- 
razzo floors; and for soap scouring 
compound. Many variations are given 
in the technical literature and others 
are described in patent specifications. 
(24) A general formula for abrasive 


powders, listed by March, (1) is as 


follows: 

Per Cent 
Soap 5-15 
Soda ash 0-20 
Abrasive ; 50-90 


Rather interesting is a pine oil, 
abrasive floor cleaning paste described 


in Bennett’s reference text as follows: 


Parts 
Amonium oleate ae » 
Oleic acid 3 
Water 45 
Silica dust 35 
Pine oil 5 


Dissolve the first three ingre- 
dients, stir while adding the abrasive 
and pine oil. Continue stirring until 
the paste is smooth and uniform. 

Also worth mentioning are 
studies (4) on the polishing of fine 
marble floors with abrasives. On the 
few occasions when abrasive clean- 
ing is necessary, it was found that a 
preparation consisting of 90 per cent 
powdered soapstone and 10 per cent 
soap powder was highly effective. 
Such a product can be used on polished 
marble without appreciable injury. 

A number of rather highly 
specialized floor cleaning preparations 
are described in the technical and 
patent literature. For instance, in a 
report on the preservation of rubber 
flooring, Barron (25) stated that a 
particularly good cleaning liquid may 


be prepared from: 


Parts 
Ethylene glycol monethy! ether 
‘“Cellosolve”) ea iice eb o 1 
Triethanolamine oleate 2 
Water + 
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This should be diluted with 
water to an extent compatible with 
the difficulty of removing the dirt, 
stains and such. 

Adequate scrubbing with soap 
and water and thorough flushing with 
clean water is considered sufficient for 
the sanitization of hospital floors. (26) 
Sometimes, however, scrub soaps with 
disinfectant action are desired. A 
liquid soap of this kind can be made 
from: (18) , 


Ground rosin 17 Ib. 
Caustic soda (30%) 3 lb. 
WE sttcncs ia 5 gal. 
Crude cresol 5 3 gal. 


From the patent literature 
comes a cleaning composition suitable 
for use on concrete or tile floors. The 
cleaner, formed from sodium silicate 
solution, water and a_ hydrochloric 
acid solution, is provided as a gelatinous 
paste. (27) In another patent (28) 
methods are given for making prepa- 
rations which not only clean floors, 
but which simultaneously impregnate 
and exert a preservative action. This 
is achieved through the use of un- 
stable emulsions containing mineral 
oil, turpentine, isopropyl alcohol, wax, 
sulfonated vegetable oil and a disin- 
fectant. 

Of course synthetic detergents, 
particularly those of the alkyl aryl 
sulfonate types, are finding growing 
utility as floor cleaning agents. Used 
alone in simple aqueous solution or in 
combination with other materials, 
these detergents are being recommen- 
ded for use in hard water areas for 
difficult cleaning jobs. (1, 3) Illus- 
trative are two recent patents, both 
granted to Reynolds and Rice, (29) 
describing compositions for removing 
greasy deposits from concrete, wood 
and tile floors. One type consists of 
ortho-dichlorobenzene containing 1 to 
25 per cent of water-soluble alkyl 
mononuclear aromatic sulfonate deter- 
gent. The other type of cleaner is 
similarly prepared with ortho-dichloro- 
benzene containing from 1 to 25 per 
cent of a salt-free sulfonated deter- 
gent derived from petroleum sources. 
After treatment with either type of 
cleaner, the greasy deposit may be 
flushed from the floor surface with 
water. 


(Bibliography on Page 85) 
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By H. Groninger 
Zeist, Holland 


ERSOLATES are the salts of 

the synthetic detergent in- 

termediate, Mersol, and were 
used almost exclusively by the Ger- 
mans as soap extenders during the late 
war. Mersol, an aliphatic sulfochlo- 
ride, was developed before the war by 
the I. G. Farben Co. and was produced 
at the Ammoniakwerk plant of I. G. 
Farben at Merseburg. The chemistry 
of its development and the properties 
of the Mersolate detergents were 
discussed in a paper by Dr. C. Lindner, 
a translated resumé of which appeared 
in Soap & Sanitary Chemicals, April, 
1947, Page 81. 

Mersolates are produced by neu- 
tralizing Mersol with various alkalies 
such as caustic soda and potash. Mer- 
sol is very tricky to handle and its 
neutralization to form Mersolate de- 
tergents was something of a problem 
to its producers until its characteristics 
were fully understood. As produced, 
Mersol is a mixed sulfochloride consist- 
ing mostly of the monosulfochloride 
with small amounts of the disulfochlo- 
ride. The aliphatic chain is 15 carbon 
atoms long. Mersol contains about 22 
to 24 per cent of an unsaponifiable 
parafhn hydrocarbon oil, a small per- 
centage of which is chlorinated. The 
boiling point of this by-product oil 
varies from 110 to 120° C. and its 
viscosity is very low. It is claimed to 
be a good material for insecticides. 


Mersol is a cloudy, oily fluid with an 


average specific gravity of 1.05 at 


40 


Mersolate 
Detergents 


Their Production and 
Blending with Soaps 


20” C., and a viscosity like the aver- 
age motor oil which increases very 
greatly with decreasing temperature. 
In cold weather, Mersol must be 
warmed before transporting through 
pipes. It has a very penetrating odor 
due to the dissolved gases, sulfur di- 
oxide and hydrogen chloride. It re- 
acts acid and has a neutralization value 
of 375 to 390. 

Because it is such an active 
und corrosive chemical, Mersol needs 
special handling when processing it 
into a Mersolate. It should not be 
transported or handled in vessels of 
iron or other metals such as copper. 
aluminum, lead, etc. Although it was 
recommended that it be handled only 
in ceramic vessels and tiled containers 
and pumped by ceramic pumps from 
tank cars insulated with “Vinidur,” an 
I. G. Farben product, iron pipes were 
used in many installations for trans- 
porting the Mersol from the tank car 
to the neutralizing vessel because 
“Vinidur” pipes were easily broken, 
could not stand temperatures higher 
than 60° C., and were very expensive. 
The disadvantages of using iron pipes 
proved to be not as great as had been 
expected, and the lack of ceramic 
pumps was overcome by using low 
pressure pumps to pump compressed 
air into the tank car and remove the 
Mersol by displacement. Storage tanks 
of Mersol were located in open air, 
otherwise chimneys of wood had to 
be constructed to carry off the gases 
as they developed. It was necessary to 
condense the acid gases in water re- 


ceivers and traps in order to prevent 
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corrosion of iron parts, painting, etc. 
and make it possible to work in the 
same room where the neutralization 
was taking place. 

The neutralization of Mersol 
occurs according to the equation: 
R—SO2CL + 2NaOH = R—SO,Na 
+ NaCl + H,O + x cal. s. The 
reaction is highly exothermic and con 
siderable care in handling the reaction 
is advised. Because of the volatility of 
Mersol, it is impossible to heat it above 
30° C. Its salts are very good deter- 
gents although they are relatively poor 
foam-formers, and are not comparable 
with saponified fatty acids. They do 
not react with calcium and magnesium 
salts of hard water and can be used 
as detergents even in salt water. Con- 
trary to the character of fatty acid 
soaps, Mersolate cannot be separated 
readily into its original constituent 
parts. It is very hygroscopic and eas 
ily soluble in water. It is formed by 
the neutralization of 1 mol of Mersol 
by two mols of alkali, and 100 kilos 
of Mersol need for neutralization about 
80 kilos of soda lye at 40 Baume con- 
centration. This will result in the neu- 
tralization of the sulfochloride frac 
tion (about 75 per cent) whereas the 
unsaponifiable oil (25 per cent) re 
mains unreacted. 

Mersol may be neutralized in a 
kettle or in a jacketed vessel. In neu- 
tralizing the material in a kettle with 
no water jacket for controlling tem 
perature, the total quantity of lye 
needed is brought into the kettle, 
heated with direct steam until boiling, 
and the Mersol is introduced, usually 
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directly from the tank car by com- 
pressed air through a line no larger 
than one inch. It is advisable to fit 
this pipe onto the bottom of the neu- 
tralization vessel in order to insure 
intense mixing. The air pressure pipe 
should be fitted with a safety valve 
and another valve must be placed near 
the kettle so that the Mersol supply 
may be cut off at the point of observa- 
tion. It is most necessary that the place 
where the neutralization is taking 
place be kept well ventilated. All 
vapor and gases formed during the neu- 
tralization must be carried off. 

As neutralization gets under- 
way, the exothermic reaction supplies 
enough heat, and steam is used merely 
for agitation. It is necessary that the 
Mersol be neutralized continuously as 
it enters the vessel. If it enters too 
fast, it will not be neutralized imme- 
diately. If allowed to accumulate 
floating on the surface of the lye, a 
sudden violent reaction of explosive 
force may occur. Many tons of Mer- 
sol were lost by such accidents before 
sufficient experience with appropriate 
neutralizing technique was gained. As 
the neutralization nears its finish, con- 
stant control with phenolphthalein is 
necessary, for an excess of NasO 
greater than 1 per cent must be main- 
tained throughout the neutralization. 
After completing the neutralization, it 
is still necessary to check several times 
on the alkaline surplus, for the neu- 
tralization has a tendency to recede 
and more alkali must be added from 
time to time to offer a finished prod- 
uct that is neutral. 

Although most jacketed ves- 
sels have not sufficient capacity to 
neutralize the contents of a tank car 
(20,000 kilos) in one batch, the use 
of jacketed vessels for the neutraliza- 
tion of Mersol is much safer and is 
recommended. Most firms, however, 
continued to use large open kettles 
that could hold in one charge the full 
contents of a tank car of Mersol 
(20,000 kilos). Neutralization in a 
double-walled vessel equipped with a 
good agitator is much easier and there 
is no danger. All the lye is brought 
into the boiler, heated up to 45° C. 
and the Mersol is added with strong 
igitation. The temperature is care- 


tully controlled. It will not raise 
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above 70° C. if the cooling system is 
working properly. As soon as the mass 
becomes milky, the Mersol inlet valve 
is cut off and the temperature is 
brought down to about 50° C. by 
cooling through the double wall. As 
soon as the mass is clear again, more 
Mersol is added. By careful working 
Mersol can be added continually and 
the temperature will not raise above 
70° C. If the temperature should go 
up over 100° C., which can only hap- 
pen if unneutralized Mersol is floating 
on the surface, an explosion may occur. 
The alkalinity is generally determined 
by pH meter, the millivolts increasing 
from 300 to 800 when enough alkali is 
present. 

During the neutralization, a 
considerable quantity of sodium chlo- 
ride is formed, and the higher the con- 
centration the greater is the tendency 
for this to separate out. At the point 
of complete neutralization, the salt 
content will run about 17 to 20 per 
cent, and it contains, on separation, 
about 35 per cent Mersolate. The 
Mersolate is about 50 per cent “‘Mer- 
sol-sulfo acid” (MSS) and a consider- 
able amount of unsaponifiable hydro- 
carbon oil is found floating on the sur- 
face. By a concentration of 25 per 
cent MSS most of this paraffin oil can 
be separated, but very often an emul- 
sion layer is formed between the oil 
and the Mersolate which must be 
broken by centrifuging, by adding hot 
water, or anhydrous sodium sulfate. 
In some cases the emulsion can be 
broken simply by heating it to 90° C. 
Generally only 50 to 70 per cent of 
the paraffin oil is separated, the rest re- 
mains in the Mersolate. 

After the Mersol is neutralized 
to form the Mersolate, the concentra- 
tion is adjusted for various uses. For 
example, a concentration of about 32 
to 35 per cent is feund best for its 
use in washing powders. At this con- 





centration most of the sodium chlo- 
ride returns into solution and it is not 
separated for use in such products. 
For other products the salt should be 
separated and centrifuged. About § 
per cent Mersolate remains in the cen- 
trifuged salt and for this reason, the 
salt can only be used for graining soaps 
made from fatty acids. It should nov 
be used for graining out in cases where 
a subsequent recovery of glycerine 
from the lye is intended because the 
Mersolate causes excess foaming in the 
evaporators. As mentioned before, 17 
to 20 parts of sodium chloride will re- 
sult from each 100 parts of Mersol. If 
no separation of salt and paraffin oil is 
intended, a lye concentration of above 
40° Baumé is used for the neutraliza- 
tion of the Mersol, the salt and un- 
saponifiable paraffin oil remaining in 
solution for the most part. The re- 
sulting neutralized Mersolate is a 
honey-yellow liquid. Its viscosity de- 
pends pretty much on the concentra- 
tion, but usually it is like motor oil. 
At lower temperatures in winter it 
stiffens up like thick honey. 


Mersolate in Soaps 


ECAUSE of its hygroscopy, only 
about 5 to 10 per cent of Mer- 
solate can be successfully employed in 
toilet soaps. Up to 25 per cent Mer- 
solate was incorporated with household 
soaps, but sodium bicarbonate was 
needed in order to harden the product. 
A special soap of 92 per cent 
“Mersol-sulfo-acid” and 8 per cent 
hardened fish oil was made for laun- 
dry use. It was a liquid potash soap 
and was drummed in casks. Mersolate 
was the only detergent used for wash- 
ing powders and many difficulties arose 
in handling it because of its high hy- 
groscopy. It should not flow well in 
the packaging machines and the sodi- 
um carbonate content of the product 
had to be increased up to 40 to 42 per 


The Mersolates were Germany's chiel wartime 
Misgiects, “Nip sian sala hip Aapallieg 


Mersol, a sulfochloride first announced by 
an American, C. J. Reed, back in 1933. 
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cent. One formula in use was as 


follows: 
Parts 
Mersolate (32° MSS) a 
Soda ash 40 
Sodium silicate ae 
Sodium bicarbonate 12 
Tylose-HB _« 
Sodium sulfate 16-20 


Where hand or semi-automatic 
filling was used, the sodium sulfate de- 
cahydrate could be used, but for fully 
automatic filling the anhydrous salt 
was necessary. It is quite apparent 
that such a formula was a war-time 
one, and under normal circumstances 
neither the bicarbonate nor the sulfate 


would be used. 


months, the mechanical transporting 


During the winter 


machines and packing machinery 


worked very well, but in the summer 
all sorts of difficulties occurred with 
the mechanical equipment all because 
of the hygroscopy of the Mersolate. 
For this reason, most of the sodium 


chloride was removed, particularly 


when the Mersolate was to be used for 
products other than washing powder, 
and the finished Mersolate was pro- 
duced commercially at about 9 per 
cent sodium chloride content. 

One hundred kilos of Mersol 
yield about 72 kilos “Mersol-sulfo- 
acid,” 3 kilos of which are accounted 
as loss and 69 kilos chlorine free MSS 
was the yield on which accounting 
figures were based. The instructions 
issued in the government regulations 
regarding Mersol conversion and mer- 
solate supply were as follows: 


A. 

1. Mersolate has to contain not less 
than 49% and not more than 51% 
Mersol-sulfo-acid. 

2. The sodium chloride content 
should not be higher than 9° 
on the basis of the MSS content. 

B. Washing Powder: 

1. The Mersolate used in washing 
powder should contain 25 to 32° 
MSS. 

2. The separation of the sodium 
chloride resulting from the neu- 
tralization of Mersol is not neces- 
sary, but salt separated from 
other batches may not be added. 

3. To obtain a clear paraffin oil 
and to avoid the formation of 
emulsions during the dilution of 
Mersolate to the required con- 
centration of 32° MSS, a tem- 
perature of not less than 90° C. 
should be maintained, or the 
product should be heated to the 
boiling point after dilution. 

4. The paraffin oil separating dur- 
ing the reduction to a 32% con- 
centration must not be removed 
until after the mass has cooled 
down to about 20°C 


42 : 


C. General Instructions: 

1. Mersol must be neutralized care- 
fully so that during long storage 
it will not revert back and lose 
its alkalinity. 

The paraffin oil must be care- 
fully collected and returned to 
approved dealers. 


tv 


Use with Settled Soaps 


ERSOLATE can be mixed in 

any proportion with boiled and 
settled soaps, but it was found prefer- 
able to use it in liquid or semi-liquid 
products, especially for industrial uses 
where the great hygroscopy does not 
matter. Hard kettle soaps are rendered 
too soft if they contain more than 25 
per cent MSS and for this reason sodi- 
um bicarbonate is added in the 
crutcher to harden the soap. Mersol 
can also be saponified along with a 
mixture of fatty acids providing the 
product is not grained, and is made up 
as a semi-boiled soap. 

In manufacturing a toilet soap 
with Mersolate, about 5 per cent of 
the detergent was mixed with the 
settled soap and dried on the soap 
chip dryer. Another 15 per cent Mer- 
solate was mixed with the kaolin and 
this material then intimately blended 
with the soap and milled three or four 
times before being sent to the plodder. 
The finished product had to contain 
18 per cent free fatty acid plus MSS 
(100 per cent). 

If the sodium chloride part of 
the Mersolate is brought to the pos- 
sible minimum of about 4 per cent 
and the kaolin kept dry, the Mersolate 
part can be increased to 50 per cent, 
with the result that 9 per cent of the 
above-mentioned 18 per cent free fatty 
acids are MSS. In such a case, it is best 
to mix the greatest part of the deter- 
gent with the settled soap and dry the 
mix in the soap chip dryer at a tem- 
perature of not more than 50 to 55° C. 
The chips may be stored quite normal- 
ly, but if they are used only as chips, 
the MSS part should not be higher 
than 10 per cent. A TAG Trockner 
or Sargent chilling roll will do ex- 
cellent service in the manufacture of 
these chips. For the production of 
chips only, it is important that the 
sodium chloride content be not greater 
than 4 per cent for although the hy- 
groscopy of the chips is quite low they 
present a large surface for picking up 
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moisture. These chips can be pack« 
in bags and larger containers. 


In Household Soaps 


OUSEHOLD soaps had to co: 

tain 3§ to 38 per cent fatty aci 
plus 10 per cent MSS. The fatty aci 
used was for the most part syntheti 
fatty acid with a saponification valu 
of 275 and made from paraffin residuc 
from the production of synthetic ben 
zine, at Witten, Westphalia. In th 
first years of the war, settled soap wa 
mixed in the crutcher with Mersolat: 
(at 50 per cent MSS), sodium bicar 
bonate being added to harden the prod 
uct which was cooled in a Germa 
cooling press. The result was a good 
looking bar of soap. Later, the fatty 
acid composition was saponified by the 
semi-boil 
added along with some “Tylose” and 
silicate until the soap had about 45 


process, Mersolate being 


to 48 per cent fatty acid plus MSS 
Still later, only artificial fatty acid 
was used and the fatty acid content 
was brought to 60 per cent. This soap 
was used by the Army. When using 
sodium bicarbonate, it was found ad- 
visable to keep the temperature no 
higher than 70° C. in order to avoid 
the formation of excess foam. Soap 
made from synthetic fatty acids is 
rather gluey, and to avoid dithculties 
with the pressing, the soap has to be 
surface-dried and dusted with talc. 


In Washing Powder 
yen methods were used in 


the manufacture of washing pow- 
ders with Mersolate and the percentage 
of the detergent used depended on the 
method of production. By the “Krause” 
system, using only cold air, only 5 
to 7 per cent MSS could be applied, 
and even then the resulting product 
was quite gluey. When tremendous 
quantities of air were used, a slightly 
better product resulted. 

In the production of a wash 
ing powder by this system, the fol 
lowing procedure is followed: The in- 
gredients according to the above-men 
tioned formula are heated in a crutcher 
or boiler provided with mechanical 
agitation. Soda ash and silicate are dis 
solved in water and the Mersolate is 
added. The whole mass is heated to 

(Turn to Page 83) 
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NDICATIVE of the number of 

new pecp!e who have gone into 

the soap or specialty cleaner busi- 
ness in a small way since the war is 
the increase in letters and phone re- 
quests on the subject of formulations 
in general and the changes in them. 
\pparently there are a number of new- 
comers in the specialties field who have 
come upon a formula from a friend (?) 
or from one of the many formularies, 
ind have started to produce a product 
based on this formula with the hope 
of establishing a business. Such pro- 
cedure has been somewhat encouraged 
by the veterans’ “bill of rights” in 
respect to finances. In spite of advice 
to the contrary from both industry 
ind counselors with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, a number of ex-service- 
men, attracted by the low costs of 
initial manufacturing outlays in the 
specialties field have apparently gone 


thead with such ventures. 


How they expect to compete 
with the well-established organizations 
in setting up and maintaining a con- 
stant supply of raw materials in these 
days of shortages is a bit vague. How- 
ever, the problem that stumps them 
most is what to do in case they cannot 
get one ingredient of their pet formula. 
They are normally not sufficiently ex- 
perienced in the industry or well- 


uunded technically to solve the 


<a 
blem themselves. Some do not 
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realize that they would save them- 
selves money in the long run by pre- 
senting their problems of formulation 
or plant process to a consultant in that 
field; others are willing to do this but 
do not know whom to consult. On 
the other hand, there are also a number 
of old and well established hands who, 
caught in the net of short supply and, 
faced with making substitutions in 
their formulae, are not certain of the 
way to tackle the problem. In other 
cases, a better price or higher quality 
of another raw material may make it 
seem advisable to vary a formula 
slightly to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. 

The larger soap companies are 
constantly varying their formulae 
within certain carefully worked out 
limits, but always end up with a con- 
stant quality finished product. Most 
of the people who make soap for use 
in specialty products admit that they 
can understand how this can be done 
when soap is boiled up and grained 
out in the kettle, but some of the new- 
comers who use a carefully balanced 
formula such as is necessary in cold 
or semi-boil process soap-making, find 


themselves under closer restrictions. 


Typical of this situation was 
the problem of a soaper who wrote 
some time ago on replacing the coconut 
oil in his formula with some babassu 


oil that he had located. He wanted 
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to know how his lye requirement 
should be varied to take care of this 
new oil. He stated that he was using, 
in addition to the babassu oil, a cer- 
tain percentage of tallow, and rosin 
for making a semi-boiled soap. No 
information was offered as to the 
amount of the various oils used and 
there was no indication of the strength 
of lye used. 

One can always be assured of 
the correct amount of lye to give a 
completely saponified product that has 
neither excess alkali or free, unsaponi- 
fied fat, simply by setting up a labo- 
ratory control schedule for checking 
the saponification value of the mix 
from time to time. Many small op- 
erators arrange for this service to be 
performed by one of the testing labo- 
ratories at a nominal fee. It is not a 
dificult matter to set up your own 
testing system for getting at the sa- 
ponification values of incoming oil 
stocks. The important cost items are 
the analytical balance and the training 
needed to use this precision apparatus. 
One can buy the standard reagents nec- 
essary to complete the test on the 
carefully weighed samples. By install- 
ing the set up in your own plant, you 
don’t have to send out samples and 
wait for analyses and can work with 
very litle time lag between the arrival 
of a new delivery of raw material and 


its use in process. In fact, one can 


(Turn to Page 45) 











OTASH SOAP /\SSN. 


lgtonps Open !*ORUMS 


N a one day special meeting held 

in Chicago on June 12, the Potash 

Soap Association initiated a pro- 
cedure of open forums. The first 
session, held in the morning under 
the chairmanship of Bernard Freuden- 
thal, president of Chemical Service 
Co. of Baltimore, covered technical 
subjects, and the second, held in the 
afternoon and presided over by Melvin 
Fuld, president of Fuld Brothers, 
Baltimore, was principally a raw ma- 
terial clinic. Some fifty members of 


the association attended. 


As part of the technical ses- 
sion, Dr. Anthony Schwartz, well- 
known detergent authority, spoke on 
che evaluation and comparison of 
soaps and synthetic organic detergents. 
He outlined the wide variety of syn- 
thetic detergents available, noting that 
over five thousand American patents 
had already been issued, and stated 
that comparison with soaps must in 
every case be made for specific uses 
under identical conditions. He pointed 
out that soaps have their place in 
detergency and that the same applies 
for synthetics, and that it would prob- 
ably always be thus. He predicted 


wider use and better results in many 


MELVIN FULD 


detergent operations with soundly de- 
signed mixtures of soaps and syn- 
thetics. He saw no loss of the market 
for soaps and stated that he felt soaps 
and synthetics would complement each 
other in expanded uses. Following his 
talk. Dr. Schwartz answered numer- 
ous questions on synthetic detergents 
and entered the general discussion on 
emollient action and skin irritation. 


A discussion of skin irritation 
from the use of soap, and the specific 
causes of such irritation, revealed a 
wide divergence of opinion. The fact 
that with the post-war return of 
ample supplies of coconut oil for 
use in hand soaps and shampoos, 
complaints of skin irritation had 
grown materially, led several mem- 
bers to lay the blame directly to 
this cause. It was pointed out that 
during the war when shampoos were 
made from corn, soya bean, and other 
so-called bland fatty acids, to the ex- 
clusion of coconut, complaints ‘from 
users became practically nil. It was 
held by Herbert Kranich of Kranich 
Soap Co., president of PSA, that gly- 
cerine helps to allay irritation of coco- 
nut oil shampoos. Dr. Schwartz stated, 
however, that he did not believe this 


Potash soapers discuss 
raw materials supply, 
synthetic detergents, 
skin irritation and 


clouding of shampoos. 
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is a material factor in blandness. As 
matter of fact, he said that he ques 
tioned the effectiveness of any added 
emollient in a soap or shampoo. 
The actual irritation in the use ot 
any soap, it was pointed out, is duc 
principally to free alkali by hydroly 
sis, and the varying degrees of hydro 
lysis of soaps of different fatty acids 
account for variations in irritation 
The feasibility of using specific fatty 
acids or carefully controlled fatty 
acid mixtures to overcome the difh 
culty was suggested. M. Kranich sug 
gested the use of five to ten per cent 
of castor oil or fatty acids as-a solu 
tion of the problem. He also suggested 
that the effects of pure myristic acid 
soaps be looked into. Another speaker 
questioned that pure lauric acid soaps 
are irritating and suggested that the 
irritation may be due to other fatty 
acids from coconut oil, notably cap 
roic, caprylic, and capric. The presence 
of these in palm kernel oil was also 
mentioned. Stating that a research 
project on skin irritation from soaps 
is now under way at John Hopkins 
University, Mr. Fuld suggested that the 
whole subject of blandness and irrita- 
tion in potash soaps be studied fur- 
ther by the Potash Soap Association. 





HERBERT KRANICH 
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The subject of cloudiness in 
soap shampoos was also discussed by 
various members following an out- 
line of his views by President Kranich. 
Two proprietary products were recom- 
mended by him as having proved very 
useful in maintaining clarity in liquid 
soaps. Another member suggested the 
use of tetra potassium pyrophosphate 
as helpful in preventing cloudiness. 

At the forum session on raw 
materials conducted by Melvin Fuld 
in the afternoon, the recent sharp 
rise and fall in oil, fat and fatty acid 
prices was covered by several speak- 
ers. The coconut oil processing tax 
was brought up for discussion and 
opinions expressed agreed that it was 
no longer needed and should be re- 
pealed. The consensus of opinion was 
that action should be taken in the 
fall to further separation of food and 
soap grades of oil through denatura- 
tion or splitting in advance of use of 
the latter as a means to eliminate the 
three-cent processing tax on both oil 
and fatty acids going to the soap 
kettle. 





OBSERVER 
(From Page 43) 





weigh up and blend two or three oils, 
run a saponification value on the mix, 
calculate the lye requirement and be 
ready to start process well within an 
hour. 

Just how to arrive at the lye 
requirement of a particular formula 
from the saponification values of the 
various oils as determined is a little 
confusing to some. The lye require- 
ment of an oil, or oil blend, is the 
amount in pounds of caustic lye re- 
quired to completely saponify the par- 
ticular poundage of the oil batch in 
question. If one uses caustic soda lye 
at, for example, 34° Baume, to give a 
soap of around 25 per cent moisture 
in the frame, the calculation for ob- 
taining the lye requirement (LR) from 
the saponification value (SV) is as 
follows: 

SV x 40/56 1000 x 0.2762 
LR (in Ibs. 34° lye per Ib. oil) 
where the concentration of NaOH in 
‘4 lye at 60° F. is assumed to be 
27.62 per cent. Therefore it is a sim- 


* matter to apply a constant factor 
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A discussion of the returnable 
drum situation, and the shortage of 
containers generally, brought out the 
fact that there is a tendency in the 
potash soap trade toward the elimina- 
tion of drum returns and deposits. 
Specifications and testing of cleaners, 
polishes, and allied products on a 
performance basis, as now being 
studied by the ASTM, were recom- 
mended for consideration by the as- 
sociation. Reports by representatives 
of three caustic potash manufacturers 
indicated that ample supplies of this 
basic raw material for the industry 
will be available over the balance of 
the year and that the outlook is favor- 
able for a continuation of sufficient 
potash for the industry’s needs. 
Committees are to be appointed 
by President Kranich to carry on fur- 
ther investigations of matters brought 
out in the forum discussions. The As- 
sociation plans tentatively to hold its 
next meeting in Baltimore in Decem- 
ber, the date to be announced later, 
according to Andrew Federline, sec- 


retary. 


to the SV and poundage of oil for a 
particular batch and arrive at the 
proper amount of lye to use: 


0.002581 x SV x lbs. oil = 
Ibs. 34° lye needed. 
The result is in terms of caustic soda 


lye needed for the complete saponifica- 
tion of the oils. In many cases it is 
wise to deduct a per cent or two from 
this figure to allow for any errors in 
weighing. 

Such a procedure is not fool 
proof, for carelessness in weighing up 
the oil batches or in dilution of the 
lyes, in pumping, or faulty practice in 
the saponification procedure itself will 
upset the apple cart. One must be 
careful, also, that the samples used for 
determining the saponification value 
are truly representative of the oils go- 
ing into the batch with regard to mois- 
ture and other variables. That is why 
it is well to test the mixed batch just 
befere it starts through process. 


Clouding of Shampoos 
LOUDING of shampoos, the bug- 
bear of shampoo manufacturers 

for many a year, came in for a thor- 

ough going over at the recent meeting 
of the Potash Soap Association in 
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Chicago. Technical explanations of the 
causes of clouditg in glass bottles and 
carboys were offered by several chem- 
ists present. That the soap solution re- 
acts with the lime and magnesium sili- 
cates in the glass to throw out in- 
soluble soaps appears to be only one 
small part of the answer. The problem 
appears to be considerably more com- 
plex than that, according to several 
views. The practical answer has been 
found, according to Herbert Kranich 
of the Kranich Soap Co., PSA presi- 
dent, in the addition of a very small 
percentage of either of two specialties, 
one manufactured by Alrose Chemical 
Co., Cranston, R. I. and the other by 
General Dyestuffs Corp., New York. 
Also, tetra potassium pyrophosphate in 
low percentage was suggested as hav- 
ing been used with some success by 
several manufacturers as an aid to the 
maintenance of clarity in liquid soap 
shampoos. Having engaged in a study 
of the clouding of liquid soap sham- 
poos for the past ten years and having 
come to some rather definite conclu- 
sions regarding its causes and its elimi- 
nation, Mr. Kranich has promised to 
write an article on his views for early 
publication in Soap & Sanitary Chemi- 
cals. 

Corrections from Britain 

One or two points have been 
brought to our attention regarding 
the article on the “British Soap Indus- 
try” appearing in the May issue of 
“Soap & Sanitary Chemicals”. Dr. G. 
A. Mittler, technical manager of Peter 
Lunt & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, writes 
that the amount of alkyl aryl sulfon- 
ate types of detergent has been low 
in England not because of the short- 
ages of “fatty” oil raw materials, as 
we understand, but because of short- 
ages of “mineral oil.” 

Another friend of ours ac- 
quainted with the British soap indus- 
try, John W. McCutcheon, New York 
consulting chemist, reminded us that 
we forgot to mention the types of 
cooling frames used in Europe. Soap 
from the crutcher is run into a cool- 
ing frame which looks a good deal 
like an American plate and frame filter 
press. Rectangular chambers four or 
five inches thick hold a block of soap 


which is cooled by running coils 


through this frame. 
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40 miles an hour they course down the field, neck-and- 
neck till the last second. Then the favorite, showing champion superiority, 
flashes ahead to win by a nose.—So, too, with soaps—lIt is superiority in 
FRAGRANCE that keeps one product in the “lead”. Your soap may be as 
mild, pure, and quick-lathering as the finest—yet lack the magic ingredient, the 
“smell that sells.” Let our perfume-chemists give your soap a real selling scent. 


van AMERINGEN-HAEBLER, INC., (Soap Division) 315 Fourth Ave., N..Y. 10 
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Soapers to Convene 

A new event for the Associa- 
tion of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, New York, is an annual 
convention to be held in New York 
probably in the middle of January. 
The convention will last 2 days and 
will include social features. The dates 
ind convention committee will be 
announced later. A plan for the hold- 
ing of regional meetings is also being 
considered which will take the As- 
sociation in a more personal way di- 
rectly to members throughout the 
entire country. Likewise, for the first 
time, consideration is being given to 
the development of specialized services 
to be available to dues-paying com- 
panies. Possible specialized services for 
members now being studied are: an 
economic and statistical service on 
fats and oils; periodical review of 
technical, economic and business pub- 
lications and new books; specialized 
information on insurance, purchasing, 
public relations, fire prevention and 
other subjects; a used machinery and 
equipment exchange; and placement 
services for qualified personnel. 


. 


L. A. Soap Builds 

Plans for the construction of a 
loading canopy in the plant of Los 
Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, were 
recently announced. The new struc- 
ture will be 51 x 24 feet in area and 
will cost about $4,000. 


—-— - @ 





Lever Names Rider 
Dr. Theodore H. Rider was 
named associate director of research by 
Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
on June 19th. Dr. Rider, who has 
been technical director of the Pepso- 
dent division of Lever Brothers Co. in 
Chicago for the past ten years will, in 
us new post in Cambridge, assist John 
W. Bodman, Lever Brothers’ director 
ot research, in handling technical re- 
rch activities. Dr. Rider received 
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his Ph. D. at Yale University and 
taught pharmacology and toxicology at 


Yale Medical School from 1928 to 





DR. THEODORE RIDER 


1930 when he was named chief chemist 
of the William S. Merrell Co., Cincin- 
nati. He became the company’s re- 
search director in 1933, and in 1937, 
he joined the Pepsodent Company, 
which, in 1934, became affliated with 


Lever Brothers. 
> 


Markets New Hand Cleaner 

A new waterless hand cleaner 
for removing paint, grease, grime and 
printers ink was recently announced 
by Spectrome Co., New York. The 
cleaner known as “Highlite” has an oil 
base and is said to contain no abra- 
sives. It is sold in 34 lb. containers at 
§0c, enough for at least 100 or more 
applications. 

° 

Canadian TGA Elects 

L. T. Ridler, Toronto, was 
elected president at the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Toilet Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association, June 22. 
Other officers elected included F. L. 
Jackson, Montreal, first vice-president 
and T. L. Gosnell, St. Therese, Quebec, 
treasurer. Directors include R. C. 
Lewis, G. H. Bourassa, H. E. Dwyer, 
and H. Holcomb of Montreal. 
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Soap Prices Reduced 

Three of the major soap com- 
panies reduced soap prices from 4 to 
12 per cent in mid-June. This is the 
second general reduction of the year 
in the prices of household soap prod- 
acts and is in addition to the general 
10 per cent cut in soap prices that 
took place in the latter part of April. 
More favorable reductions in fats and 
oil prices made the new soap prices 
possible, the company officials said. 


J 


Truman Appoints Deupree 

Richard R. Deupree, president, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was 
appointed, June 22, to serve on a non- 
partisan committee to determine the 
facts with respect to the character and 
quantities of U. S. resources available 
for economic assistance to foreign 
countries. The committee, appointed 
by President Truman, was drawn from 
representatives of American business, 
finance, labor, agriculture and educa- 
tional and research institutions. Mr. 
Deupree recently resigned from his 
appointment as chairman of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas J. Hargrave, presi- 
dent of Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter. 

+ 

Solon Palmer 100th Year 

The House of Solon Palmer, 
New York perfumer, celebrates its 
100th anniversary this year. The com- 
pany moved to New York in 1871 and 
entered the soap manufacturing busi- 
ness in 1876 with a highly perfumed 
toilet soap line. A booklet has been 
issued commemorating the occasion, 
tracing the history of the company and 
illustrating some of its products. 

imental 


Marwood Merges 

Marwood Company, Chicago, 
recently announced a merger with 
Zimmerman Alderson Carr Co. of the 


+f 


same city. 














ORE and more, the application of 
odoriferous principles as a means of neutraliz- 
ing or “blanketing” the unpleasant and 
sometimes offensive odors which characterize 
certain commercial products is becoming a 
merchandising factor of measurable conse- 
quence. Obviously this use of aromatics in 
so-called technical products differs from 
their use in perfumery in that the problem 
is mot one of creating an aesthetic appeal, 
necessarily, but rather one of modifying an 
undesirable quality. And since the profit 
margin on most technical preparations is 
small, a major consideration in the selection 
of a deodorant is its economical coverage of 
the product’s objectionable character. This 
must be as complete and as pleasant as possi- 
ble and without interference with the opera- 
tion or purpose for which the product is 
intended. 


It has been found that certain of the 
cheaper or stronger essential oils—or their 
imitations, and sometimes even straight aro- 
matic chemicals, fulfill this purpose quite 
effectively. But after years of research and 
co-operation with the manufacturers of many 
of our country’s leading technical products, 
the conclusion seems well established that 
no single oil or chemical will give as com- 
plete and satisfactory coverage per dollar 
spent as will a compound designed specifically 
for a definite technical use. For this reason, 
the manufacturer’s best procedure before 
adopting any one masking or odorizing agent 
is to have his product subjected to careful 
laboratory observation in order to determine 
the most effective and least costly means of 
accomplishing the desired results. Every 
product represents a separate and distinct 
problem and should be treated as such. 


The accompanying list of Technical Spe- 
cialties suggests but a few of the many pos- 
sible products and applications wherein the 
neutralization or re-odorization of unpleas- 
ant odor effects is being achieved economi- 
cally through the use of specially prepared, 
low cost aromatic compounds. 








BOUQUET +149 
DEODORANT +9 
JAVOLLAL 


NEUTROLEUM ALPHA 
NEUTROLEUM GAMMA 


SAFRELLA 


TECHNICAL SPECIALTIES 


en 





GENERAL DEODORANTS 


-A sweet, strong vanilla type. 

-A powerful, diffusive, covering agent. 

An effective substitute for citronella Imparts 
cleaner, finer, more appealing odor to insecticide 
disinfectants and technical mixtures. 

These are among the most widely used deodorizin 
materials. They neutralize and perfume at ver 
low cost. Also useful in all preparations based upo 
petroleum distillates. 

This is a low priced substitute for artificial sassafra 
which it resembles closely in odor and strength 
It is used in insecticides, germicides and numerou 
other technical mixtures 


SPRAY DEODORANTS 


The following deodorants effectively cover the objectionable odor 
of the toxicant as well as of the base material. They are highly 
soluble and can be used alone where a mildly scented or practi 
cally neutral odor is desired, or in conjunction with a perfume 


DEODORANT +11 
DEODORANT =P-36 


DEODORANT =P-38 
DEODORANT =xP-40 
DEODORANT =xP-41 
DEODORANT =P-43 
DEODORANT 262 


Vanilla type 
A sweet, powerful lilac complex, especially for 
sprays based upon Lethane 384 Special 


A diffuse, pleasant jasmine character 
Orange blossom type 

A lily complex 

A fruity, jasmine type 


A technical bouquet, possessing clean, refreshing 
lasting odor. Provides good coverage 


SPRAY PERFUMES 


These compositions are especially designed to give the utmost 
coverage and to lend to the product a fragrant, appealing note 
All are soluble, highly concentrated blends. 


BOUQUET +301 


CEDAR =5 
HONEYSUCKLE +15 
INDIAN HAY +6 


KASMA <8 
LAVENDER +29 


LILAC 2=28 


LILY +20 
MINT 35 
NEW MOWN HAY =7 
PINE 314 


ROSE +64 one 


SWEET CLOVER <5 


SWEET PEA =19 
VIOLET 222 


A sweet, spicy bouquet of clean, refreshing char 
acter 

Very popular cedar-pine effect 

A full, deep honeysuckle note. 

A sweet. spicy composition carrying a_ grasslik« 
note 

A lavender-geranium-petitgrain blend. 

A distinct lavender type; gives very effective cov 
erage. 

This composition has appealing tonality and provides 
excellent coverage. 

A fragrant, refreshing note 

Fresh, minty character. 

A pleasant, new mown hay effect. 

Straight pine type; has a pungent odor 


..Good odor value; economical in use. 


This unique composition affords excellent coverage 
Has a clean topnote. 

A good, practical odor effect for sprays. 

Imparts a distinct and characteristic note 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 


We are prepared to consult with and recommend or develop 


masking agents 
such as 


and reodorants for numerous other products. 


CLEANING FLUIDS and NAPHTHAS, CUTTING OILS, FUEL and LUBRICATING OILS, 
LATEX, NATURAL and SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS, LEATHER, PARA BLOCKS, 
PAINTS and LACQUERS, PLASTICS, PRINTING INKS, STARCHES, TAPE, PASTE or 
GLUE, TEXTILES, WAXES, POLISHES and SHOE POLISHES, etc. 





FRITZSCHE —_ 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


BRANCH OFFICES ‘end STOCKS: Boston, Mass., Chicago. Ul... Los Angeles, Calif.. St. Louis. Meo 
Toronto, Canada and Mexico, D.F. FACTORIES: Clifton, N. J. and Seillans (Var), France. 
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Record Glycerine Output 
Glycerine production in the 

Un ted States reached an all-time high 
1,000,000 pounds for the first four 

hs of 1947, according to a report 

by N. N. 
American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 


Dalton, Association of 


ducers, Inc., New York, presented at 
a recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Kansas City. This 
represents an increase of almost 25 per 


cent over the same period last year. 
. 


Bryan Heads U.S. Firmenich 

Charles C. Bryan was appoint- 
ed managing director, July Ist, of the 
American branch of Firmenich & Co., 
Geneva manufacturers of aromatic 
chemicals and perfuming specialties, 
according to an announcement by 
Robert Firmenich of the parent com- 
pany who is currently in the United 
States. Mr. Bryan succeeds Rupert 
C. Watson, manager for the past 
twelve years, who resigned as of 
July 1. Mr. Bryan spent close to 
four years in the American Army 
Air Force principally in China. He 
attained the rank of major. He re- 
joined Fritzsche upon his return to 
civilian life and became associated 
with Firmenich last January 1. He 
is a graduate of Penn State College 
in chemistry. Mr. Watson has not 
announced any future business plans 


as vet. 
aman © 





Cosmetic Chemists Dec. 3 
The Society of Cosmetic Chem- 
ists have scheduled their winter meet- 
ing for December 3rd at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. Dr. E. G. Klar- 
mann of Lehn & Fink Products, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., is in charge of pro- 


gram arrangements. 
¢ 


BIMS June Golf Meeting 

BIMS of New York held their 
second golf tournament of the season 
June 19th at the Knoll Golf Club, 
Boonton, New Jersey. 

Prize winners were: Harry 
Heister, George Lueders & Co.; Walter 
lamieson, Wallace Paper Box Co.; Rus- 
ell Boland, Topics . Publishing Co.; 
George Dunn, Smith & Nichols, Inc.: 
\. Edsall Terry, American Coating 
Mills, Inc.; Fred W. Webster, van 


meringen-Haebler, Inc.; Charles Vet- 
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OF EVERY CLASS OF AMNLINE BYES 


The “Curtain of Foam” seen in this display moves up one glass surface and down the other. 
giving constant motion to this unusual display developed by the chemical talent of National 
Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, as part of their display at the In- 
ternational Textile Exposition, Grand Central Palace, June 2nd through 14th, 1947. Fifty 
gallons of water with as little as 0.1 per cent of “Nacconol NR" are used to create this wall 
of suds illustrating the high foaming power and long lasting foam of this surface-active 
synthetic industrial detergent. The display can be lighted with colored or fluorescent lights 


terlein, Elmo Sales Corp.; Frederick L. 
Butz, White Metal Mfg. Co.; Russel 
F. Rooks, Allied Products, Inc.; Ran- 
dall Nauman; C. R. Keeley, Beauty 
Fashion; Ross A. White, E. N. Rowell 
Co.-A. H. Wirz, Inc.; Ivon H. Budd, 
Ungerer & Co., and John Cavalero, 
Stelz Co. 
a 

Davidson Heads Assn. 

J. L. Davidson of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
was elected president of the Premium 
Advertising Association of America at 


its Boston convention in May. 
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Lever Starts School Fund 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has offered to contribute $100,- 
000 to start a million dollar fund for 
the establishment of labor-management 
schools. This announcement was made 


Palmco toilet soap 
is once again being 
manufactured for re- 
sale to the janitor 
supply ‘industry by 
Chicago Sanitary Pro- 
ducts Co. The Com- 
pany is offering a 
3% oz. wrapped bar 
and a 1 oz. and 2 
oz. bar unwrapped. 
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by Charles Luckman, president of the 
company in a convocation address in 
Chicago, May 15 during ceremonies 
attendant on the installation of Dr. 
George D. Stoddard as president of 
the University of Illinois of which 
Mr. Luckman is an alumnus. 


tio @ 





Davis Named Director 

The Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
Chicago, has announced the election to 
its Board of Directors of Ralph W. 
Davis, a partner in the Lasalle Street 
investment house of Paul H. Davis & 
Co., Chicago. 

ey 

Extend Fat Export Control 

Export-import controls on fats, 
oils, soaps and glycerine were extended 
by the Senate and House until July 


1Sth and are now awaiting possible 


further action. 
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Too bad... it could have been 
a successful product... it had 
everything but the right fragrance. 





D & O master perfumers are like 
conjurers who with inventive 
hands catch rainbows... ensnare 
the invisible ... trap the incredible 
to win greater favor and 
acceptance for your product. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, Ime. 180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14 N 


* Philadeiphia « Sf. | ‘im Gol wr Valel-11-. MC 41 lal ml olale Ml Gel elelgelielal. 
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Oronite Names Masterson 
John 


midwestern 


Masterson was recently 


appointed district sales 


representative by Oronite Chemical 


JOHN MASTERSON 


Co., San Francisco. He served with 
the Navy in the Pacific during the 
war and joined Oronite a year ago 
where he has been engaged in tech- 
nical service to sales at the home 
office. He will make his headquarters 
at Chicago. 
° 

British Exports Lower 

British exports of hard soap 
1947 


amounted to 44,567 cwt. compared 


during the first 2 months of 


with 46,214 cwt. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. The amount of 
toilet soap exported during the same 
1947 was 9,379 


compared with 5,012 cwt. in the first 


period of cwt. as 
2 months of 1946. British exports of 
other soaps in January and February 
of 1947 amounted to 7,670 cwt., a de- 
cline from 10,940 cwt. in the corres- 
ponding period of 1946. 
* 

duPont Reduces Prices 

Price reductions in two groups 
of industrial chemicals used in a wide 
variety of products including deter- 
gents, cosmetics and antiseptics were 
10th by E. IL. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 


innounced June 


he cuts on higher fatty alcohols and 
tatty alcohol sulfates range from 3 to 
12'2", and became effective June 9th. 


; ee 
[he new prices for higher fatty alco- 


” 


hols per pound are: “Lorel No. 5 
alcohol, 48 
+8 cents; “Stenol” fatty alcohol, 49 


fatty cents; n-Devanol, 
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cents. The new fatty alcohol sulfate 
prices per pound are: “Duponol C” 
fatty alcohol sulfate, 90 cents; “Du- 
ponol Paste” 30 cents; ““Duponol G,” 
72 cents; “Duponol ME Dry,” 87 
“Duponol WA Flakes,” 51 
cents; “Duponol WA Paste,” 25 cents; 
“Du 


25 cents. Prices are for drum quan- 


cents; 


Pont Spinning Lubricant L,” 
tities in less than carload lots deliv- 


ered in eastern and middle western 


states. 
i iabceicniens 

Fire at Bennett Chemical 

Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed the Bennett Chemical Co. 
plant in Hagaman five miles north of 
Amsterdam, N. Y. on June 7th. The 
loss was estimated at $100,000. The 
two-story frame building was leveled 
a half-hour after Richard Johnson, a 
member of the soap and disinfectant 
manufacturing company, discovered 
the blaze.. Several tanks of chemicals 
exploded. 


. 

Packagers to Meet in Oct. 
Packaging Machinery Mfrs. In- 
stitute, New York, will hold its 15th 
annual meeting October 6-7, 1947 at 
the Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, Mass. 
George A. Mohlman, president, Pack- 
Co., East 
Mass., is chairman of the 


aging Machinery Long- 
meadow, 
committee on arrangements. 


¢ 


Drew Opens in Greenville 
E. F. Drew Co., New York, 
recently opened a sales office in Green- 
ville, S. C. The new office will serve 
this territory with synthetic esters, 
wetting agents, detergents, softeners, 
sulfonated oils, soaps, and other spe- 
cialties. W. H. Kirkpatrick, formerly 
divisional sales manager for Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Drew Co.'s 


new office. 


New Glycol Monograph 

A new text on glycerine and the 
glycols to replace the old Lawrie mono- 
graph has been requested by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. The Associa- 
tion of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers is undertaking to supply 
an author and an appropriation to pre- 


pare such a book. 
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Roure-Dupont Appoints 
Roure - Dupont, 


New 


York essential oils, aromatic chemicals 


Inc., 


and perfume base firm, announced 


PIERRE J. COUTIN 


June 14th the appointment of Pierre 
J. Coutin as vice-president in charge 
of sales and purchases. Mr. Coutin 
joined Roure Bertrand Fils and Justin 
Dupont, Grasse, France, in 1927 and 
was their sole agent in the far East 
until 1938. He joined the free French 
Army immediately after the French 
armistice and for 2 years was French 
liaison officer with U. S. Army Head- 
quarters in China. In 1945 he came to 
New York and since June 1946 has 
been handling the purchases and sales 
for Roure-Dupont, Inc., sole agents 
in the United States and Canada for 
Roure Bertrand Fils and Justin Dupont. 


¢ 


Nopco Observes 40th Year 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N. J., observes its 40th anniversary 
this year and also the 10th anniver- 
sary of its “15 Year Club”, which 
recently initiated 18 new members 
into its organization. Charles P. Gul- 
ick, president of the company, tops 
the list of club members, 


passed the 40 year mark. G. Daniel 


having 


Davis ranks second among Nopco 
officers in point of service with 31 
years. 
ae © 

Lever Appoints Campbell 

Lever Bros., Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., recently named R. G. Camp- 
bell field representative in charge of 


its new detergent product, “Breeze.” 


of 
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First in Drops...Then in Drums 


Just a few precious drops herald the production to 
come. Today in Oronite laboratories, research people 
are gathering the know-how to make more and better 
industrial chemicals available. Later, new chemical 


products will flow in quantity. 5.1.8. pan. oF CHEMICALS 


Here again is an example of the service Oronite 





will continue to render to manufacturers. Yesterday, 
today and tomorrow, you can look to Oronite for 
leadership in industrial chemicals. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif + 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Standard Oil Building, Los Angeles 15, California 
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Canada Raises Soap Price Ceilings 


OAP price ceilings in Canada were 
Ss raised early in June by a war- 
time price and trade board order which 
advanced toilet soaps one cent a bar 
and packaged soap flakes ten cents a 
large package, while laundry soap rose 
two cents a bar. Partial removal of 
the subsidy on inedible fats was re- 
sponsible for the rise. 

To encourage marketing of in- 
edible animal fats, an order raised the 
ceiling price on these fats in April by 
about 43 per cent. This was in line 
with the increase of 4'% cents per 
pound allowed by a previous order in 
February for edible fats. Both edible 
and inedible fats were affected by the 
April 15 order because besides raising 
the listed ceilings for inedible fats, it 
increased the allowance for containers 
of both edible and inedible fats. The 
April increase amounted to one-fourth 
cent per pound on fats in drums, bar- 
rels, tierces, or 20-, 50-, and 60-pound 
tubs; and one-half cent per pound on 
fats in 1-pound airtight tins. 

The recent order in June, rais- 
ing the price ceilings on soaps, states 
that the maximum price at which a 
manufacturer may sell or offer to sell 
any “non-industrial” soap shall be the 
highest price at which he could have 
sold that non-industrial soap on May 
31, 1947, increased by: (a) 17'% per 
cent in the case of flaked, powdered or 
granulated soaps, (b) 22'2 per cent in 
the case of toilet soaps, (c) 28 per cent 
in the case of bar laundry soap. 

Price ceiling rises for “indus- 
trial” soap were also based on the 
May 31 figure increased by: 2'% per 
cent per pound for industrial soap with 
a tatty acid content of less than 40 per 
cent, (b) 3% per cent per pound for 
industrial soaps with a fatty acid con- 
tent of 40 per cent or more but less 
than 80 per cent, and (c) 4 per cent 
per pound for industrial soap with a 
tatty content of 80 per cent or more. 
over the 


Increases of 22 per cent 


May 31 “miniature” 
The 


s order defines “miniature” soap as 


price for soap 


also allowed. administra- 


soap in cakes not exceeding 3 oz. 
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(avoirdupois) each in weight; “indus- 
trial” soap as soap other than minia- 
ture soap packaged and sold by the 
manufacturer in containers holding 
not less than five pounds (avoirdupois) 
net weight each when packaged, and 
“non-industrial” soap as soap other 
than miniature soap, readily packed for 
sale at retail in containers holding less 
than five pounds (avoirdupois) net 
weight each when packed. 

The order identifies ““manufac- 
turer” as any person other than a re- 
tailer who makes, processes, packs or 
assembles any soap, and “manufac- 
ture”’ shall have a corresponding mean- 
ing. The definition of “soap” was set 
up by the order to mean the product 
wholly or partially made in Canada re- 
sulting from the interaction of fatty 
oils or fatty acids with alkalis, with or 
without the addition of other chemical 
compounds to modify the detergent 
properties of the resulting cake, bar, 
flake, granulated or powdered prod- 
uct. It does not include shaving soap, 
shaving creams, antiseptics, liquid 
soaps, shampoos, linseed soaps, or sim- 
ilar preparations. 


° 


Omaha Consumer Analysis 

The third annual World-Herald 
Consumer Analysis was recently issued 
by World Publishing Co., owners of 
the World-Herald, Omaha. 


sents an analysis of the consumer mar- 


It pre- 


ket in the Omaha area much the same 
as does the consumer analysis of the 
Milwaukee Journal which in the past 
has been the basis of a number of soap 
market surveys of the Milwaukee area 
featured in this magazine. The Omaha 
analysis contains over 150 pages of 
data and statistics, 13 of which are 
devoted to soaps, shampoos, and shav- 


ing creams. 


Lakritz Daughter Marries 
Lorraine Lakritz, daughter of 
William Lakritz, Florasynth Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, was married 
in Chicago on June 28th to Jack 


Norman Friedman of the company’s 
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Chicago ofhice. The bride is attending 
Northwestern University and _ the 
groom is majoring in chemistry at the 
University of Illinois. Mr. Friedman 
2nd and 6th Marine 


Divisions during the war. 


was with the 


— 


Hercules Appoints Long 

Dr. John H. Long has been 
appointed assistant general manager 
of the paper makers chemical depart- 
ment of Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, the company announced 
June 6th. Dr. Long joined Hercules 
in 1933. For the next ten years he 
engaged in market development and 
technical liaison between Hercules and 
its customers. He assisted in the de- 
velopment of many of the company’s 
synthetic resins, naval stores, and cel- 
lulose products. He was placed in 
charge of the sales research division 
when that division was established in 
1943, and continued in that position 
until December, 1946, when he trans- 
ferred to the paper makers chemical 
department as special assistant to the 


general manager. 
. 


Hooker Purchasing Agent 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., announced in 
June the appointment of Horace W. 
Hooker, Jr., as purchasing agent for 
the company. Mr. Hooker, a graduate 
of Cornell University, has been with 
the company since 1934 and for the 
past six years has been assistant pur- 
chasing agent. Prior to that he was 
with the research and development de- 
partment in the development of 
“Virgo Salt” used in a process for 
cleaning stainless steel and had been as- 
sistant to the sales manager in charge 
of sales promotion and advertising. 
The company also announced 
the appointment of James S. Walker as 
technical service representative. Mr. 
Walker, a graduate chemist of Union 
College, joined the Hooker staff in 
1940 and has had experience both in 
research and plant operations. He was 
engaged in process supervision prior to 
Walker 
will handle problems relating to the 


his recent appointment. Mr. 


safe handling of Hooker products in 


consumers’ plants and will work from 


v3 


the Niagara Falls office. 





New Fatty Acid Plant 

In step with a trend in the in- 
dustry toward the production of frac- 
tionated fatty acids, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, recently announced plans for 
the construction of a new and mod- 
ern plant at an estimated cost of sev- 
eral million dollars to enable the ex- 
pansion of this phase of the company’s 
business. The new plant will include 
additional facilities for the production 
of the company’s line of ‘“Neo-Fats” 
acids) and the 


(fractionated fatty 


manufacture of a number of new 
chemicals derived from fatty oils. The 
new unit will be located on a 45-acre 
tract of land, one mile west of Harlem 
Avenue and just south of 47th Street. 

Building operations will begin 
shortly and it is expected that the 
plant will be in partial operation some- 
time during the early part of 1948 and 
entirely completed within 18 months. 
It is estimated that several hundred 
employees will be required to operate 
the plant when full production is ob- 
tained. 

About 10 years ago, Armour & 
Co. started research and development 
aimed at producing new products from 
fatty oils and acids. Among the first 
developments of this program was the 
utilization of fatty acids to produce 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
alkyd resins and improve drying oils 
for paints, varnishes and enamels. Sub- 
sequently the fatty acids were used as 
starting materials to produce commer- 
cial quantities of high, molecular 
weight aliphatic nitriles, amines and 
amides. Other fat derivative products 
contemplated under present plans in- 
clude quaternary ammonium salts, ke- 
tones, synthetic waxes and a number 
of other products for such uses as 
flotation agents for both metallic and 
non-metallic minerals as well as for 
chemical intermediates, plasticizers for 
synthetic rubbers and vinyl resins, syn- 
thetic detergents, wetting agents, 
chemical synthesis and insecticides. 

At present the company is con- 
ducting its chemical manufacturing 
activities at its by-products plant in 
Chicago, known as Armour Auxiliaries, 
where soap, glue, glycerine, albumen 
and various other items are manufac- 
tured. The fatty acid operations have 


outgrown the facilities of this plant 
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and the new project has been designed 
to meet not only the currently planned 
expansion as 


expansion, but future 


well. Capacity will be more than 
double the present production. The 
buildings will be essentially of one- 
story construction to permit ground 
floor operations with maximum efh- 
ciency and control. 


—— 
Metal Finishing Detergent 

\ new solvent emulsion type 
detergent, ‘““Emlon,”” was recently an- 


nounced by Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. The product 
will find use in the metal finishing in- 
dustry and according to the manu- 
facturer is an unusually stable emul- 
sion even in the presence of alkalis, 
acids, and other electrolytes. 


Aroscent, Inc., Formed 

The formation of a new organi- 
zation, Aroscent, Inc., New York, to 
deal in essential oils and manufacture 
aromatic chemicals, was announced 
recently by Harold L. Janovsky, for- 
merly aromatics division manager of 


Seeley & Co., New York. 


Glass Container Supply Up 

Although the demand for cer 
tain types of glass containers, par 
ticularly in the narrow-neck fiek 
still exceeds the supply, there has bee: 
a rapid improvement in the meta 
closure picture, largely as the result 
of the removal of restrictions on th 
use of several types of metals. A com 
plete glass container packaging ser 
vice was announced in June as re 


established by 


Co., Toledo. which includes closures 


Owens-Illinois Glas 


of both metal and plastic. 


Turner to Market Alcohol 

Arrangements were completed 
in June for Joseph Turner & Co.. 
Ridgefield, N. J., to market denatured 
alcohol manufactured by Clarke Dis- 
tilleries, Ltd., Boston, according to a 
joint announcement from both com- 
panics. Car load and tank car ship- 
ments will be made from the Clarke 
Company’s distillery at Caribou, Maine 
Joseph Turner & Co., will be the sole 
agents for Clarke’s alcohol through 
their Ridgefield, N. J., Chicago and 
New England offices. 


Marked UpsurgeinInedibleFat Use 


000 pounds. Coconut oil showed the 


ITH an increase of more than 

3§ per cent over the figure for 
the last quarter of 1946, the consump- 
tion of fats and oils for soap-making 
showed a marked upsurge during the 
first three months of 1947. During the 
first quarter of this year, the reported 
consumption of primary fats and oils 
for soap increased to 526,449,000 
pounds from a figure of 385,910,000 
pounds used during the fourth quarter 
of 1946, according to the figures re- 
leased in mid-June by the Bureau of 
Census, U. §. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Inedible tallow, the leading soap 
fat, showed a considerable increase 
moving up from 197,408,000 pounds 
used in the 1946 fourth quarter to a 
first quarter 1947 figure of 284,303,- 
000 pounds. Factory use of greases, 
other than wool, in the first quarter 
moved up to 100,900,000 pounds from 


the fourth quarter figure of 80,589,- 
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greatest increase in consumption per- 
centagewise with 117,384,000 pounds 
used during the first quarter of 1947 as 
against 53,629,000 pounds used during 
the final quarter of last year. Soap 
makers used 67,801,000 pounds of the 
crude oil during the first quarter and 
only 19,139,000 pounds during the 
previous period. The use of the refined 
oil jumped from 34,940,000 pounds 
during the fourth quarter of 1946 to 
69,583,000 pounds during the first 
1947. 


The use of fish oil for soap in 


quarter, 


the first quarter of 1947 dropped off 
a little to 10,570,000 pounds from the 
14,012,000 pounds used during the 
fourth quarter, 1946. The consump 
tion of crude soybean oil was reported 
at 1,315,000 pounds, and 1,145,00( 
pounds of crude babassu oil were used 
for soap-making during the first qua: 
ter of 1947. 
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Navy Floor Wax Bids 

in a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Bureau Supplies & Accounts, 
Washington, for eastern and western 
vards, the following bids were received 
on 1,200 pounds paraffin, nine million 
gallons floor wax, 25 million gallons 
general purpose wax, and fifteen mil- 
lion gallons, the same: Double B Prod- 
ucts Co., Hartford, lot two, $1.05; 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
lot two, 75 cents, three, $1.80, four, 
67 cents;; Jones Products, lot two, 
$1.10: Pacific Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles, lot two, 83 cents; Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Chicago, lot two, $1.17, 
three, $2.07, four, 94 
Chemical Works, Brooklyn, lot two, 
66 cents, three, $1.08, four, 63 cents; 


cents; Trio 


Turco Products, Houston, lot two, 
$1.75, four, 86 cents; Western Asso- 
ciates, San Francisco, lot two, $1.25, 
Windsor Wax Co., Ho- 


three, 


four, $1.07; 
boken, lot two, 89.3 cents, 
$1.03, four 68.9 cents; O’Cedar Corp., 
two, $1.4858, four, 
A. Tumbler Labs., 
Baltimore, lot two, 78.4 cents, four, 
79.5 cents; Oil Specialties & Refining 
Co., Brooklyn, lot two, 74.9 cents, 


Chicago, lot 


95.234 cents; J. 


three, 96.9 cents, four, 67.4 cents. 
° 
USDA Cube Powder Bids 
The following bids were re- 
ceived on 400 Ibs. cube powder, Colo- 
rado Springs, (item 1) and 300 bls., 
Albuquerque, N. M. (item 2), by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Purchase, Sales, and Traffic: 
Thompson-Hayward Co., Kansas City, 
| per cent, item 1, 64 cents; item 2, 
64.5 cents; Rose Chemical Co., New 
York, item 1, 59 cents; item 2, 61 
cents; R. J. Prentiss Co., New York, 
| per cent, item 1, 53.3 cents; item 2, 
53.9 cents; Pfaltz & Bauer Co., New 
York, item 1, 67.5 cents, item 2, 67.5 
cents; S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 
1 per cent item 1, 58 cents, item 2, 
59 cents; Niagara Sprayer & Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery Corp., Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., 1 per cent item one, 
62.98 cents, item 2, 63.86 cents; 
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Dodge & Olcott, New York, 1 per 
cent, item 1, 11 cents, item 2, 11 cents; 
City Chemical Corp., New York, item 
1, $1.40 per pound, item 2, $1.40; 
L. H. Butcher Co., Salt Lake City, item 
1, 75 cents; item 2, 75 cents. 
+ 

Navy Laundry Soap Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplied by the New York 
Navy Purchasing office, New York, 
the following bids were received on 
45,000 lbs. of laundry soap: Gillam 
Soap Works, Fort Worth, Tex., 13.9c 
lb.; Kamen Soap Products Co., New 
York, 15.9 cents; 
Phil., 15.9 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 17.- 


Sterling Supply 
Corp., cents; Colgate- 
4195 cents (quoting on 45,000 Ib. 
only) alternate packing in 120 lb. 
bags; U. S. Soap Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, 20 cents, and Unity Sanitary 
Supply Co., New York, 25 cents. 
A acinaads 

Navy Cleaning Solvent Bids 

Among the bids received in a 
recent opening for 2,200 gallons of 
grease cleaning solvent by the Navy 
purchasing office, New York, were: 
Turco Products Co., Los Angeles, 64 
cents a gallon; R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, N. J., 72 cents; Pa- 
cific Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 78 
cents; Curran Corp., Lawrence, Mass., 
94.2 cents, $2 return for each drum; 
and Cee-Bee Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles, $1.25. 

e 

P.O. Auto Soap Bids 

Bids received in a recent open- 
ing by the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. on 48 containers 
automobile soap, 10 pounds each; 125 
containers of the same, 50 
each; 15 half barrels, same, 250 pounds 
each, and 40 barrels, same, 500 pounds 


pounds 


each, various deliveries, were as fol- 
lows: R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. 
17 cents; three, 16 cents, four, 15 


J., item one, 27 cents; two, 
cents, f.o.b., Camden. Knowall Corp., 
Indianapolis, one per cent, item one, 
16 cents; two, 14 cents; three, 13.5 


cents; four, 31 cents; f.o.b. Indian- 
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apolis. Harley Soap Co., Philadelphia, 
item one, 10 cents; two, 8.6 cents; 
three, 8.3 cents; four, 7.8 cents. United 
Sulfonated Products, Brooklyn, item 
one, 22 cents; two, 20 cents; three, 21 
cents; four, 19 cents; Peck Products 
Co., St. Louis, item one, 14.65 cents; 
two, 12.64 cents, three, 11.35 cents; 
10.65 16.15 
cents; two, 14.15 cents; three, 12.85 


four, cents; item one, 
cents; and four, 12.15 cents. Davies- 
Young Soap Co., Dayton, Ohio, item 
one, 14 cents; two, 10.9 cents; three, 
10.4 cents; four, 9.9 cents. 
“a 

Navy Soap Dispenser Bids 

These bids were received in a 
recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the Bureau Supplies & Ac- 
counts, U. §. Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on 500 liquid soap dis- 
pensers: Clifton Chemical Co., New 
York, $1.38 and $2.33; Hockwald 
Chemical Co., San Francisco, $2; U. S. 
Sanitary Specialties Corp., Chicago, 
$1.05. 

oe -—_— 

Albert Albek Dies at 57 

Albert Albek, 57, founder and 
president of the Los Angeles compan: 
bearing his name, died Apr. 27, in 
Los Angeles. Before forming his own 
company on the West Coast 12 years 
ago, he was connected with Felton 
Chemical Co., Brooklyn, as Pacific 
Coast representative. He was a native 
of Switzerland, where his family was 
engaged in the manufacture of per- 
fumes and flavors in Zurich. When 
he came to the United States he be- 
came associated with several of the 
leading perfume and flavor houses of 
New York. His California firm spe- 


cialized in aromatic chemicals, per- 


fuming materials and related chemical 
specialties. He is survived by his wife, 


Amparo, two daughters and a grand- 


son. 
© cee 


Staley Expands 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., recently announced a $10,835,000 
modernization program. Engineering 
work on new facilities will make pos- 
sible a 50 per cent increase in the man- 
ufacture of corn grind. Lowell O. Gill 
was appointed assistant technical di- 
rector and Dr. Paul R. Shildneck was 
made director of research. 
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ROSES 


give you full measure of 


value in your quality soaps 


601 west 26th street 
new york I, n. y. 
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The following trade - marks 
were published in the June issues of 
the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in compliance with 
Section 6 of the Act of September 20, 
amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed 


190), as 


within thirty days of publication. As 
provided by Section 14, fee of ten 
dollars must accompany each notice 


of opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

BaMBy—This 
lower case, extra bold letters for soap. 
Filed March 23, 1946 by Bamby Prod- 
ucts, Long Island City, N. Y. Claims 
use since Dec. 10, 1945. 

EC-1—This in 
very bold, upper case letters and nu- 


in upper and 


extra large, 
meral for metal, etc., cleaners. Filed 
May 31, 1946 by Pennsylvania Salt 
Philadelphia. 
Claims use since Feb., 1944. 


Manufacturing Co., 


EC-7—This in upper case, ex- 
tra bold, black letters and numeral for 
solvent emulsion cleaners. Filed May 
31, 1946 by Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia. Claims use 
since Aug., 1944. 

EC-12—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters, and numer- 
als for cleaners for painted surfaces. 
Filed May 31, 1946 by Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 
Claims use since Jan., 1944. 

WititiaM R. Warner & Co., 
Inc.—This in upper case, bold letters 
for parasiticide, tooth powder, etc. 
Filed Oct. 6, 1945 by William R. War- 
ner & Co., New York. Claims use since 
Mar., 1932, on parasiticides and since 
Nov., 1932 on tooth powder. 

Vrrox—This in large and small, 
bold, capital letters within an oval for 
insecticides and insect repellent. Filed 
Miami, Fla. Claims use since Aug. 26, 
Nov. 30, 1945 by Silby Chemical Co., 
1944, 

V-43—This in upper case, open 
letter and numerals for tooth powder. 
Filed July 17, 1946 by V-43 Labora- 
tories, St. Louis. Claims use since Aug. 

1943. 


July, 1947 


KerkiPpON—This in upper case, 
stencil letters for wetting and emulsi- 
fying agents. Filed Aug. 13, 1946 by 
Arkansas Co., Newark, N. J. Claims 
use since May 1, 1946. 

Fiersit—This in large and 
small upper case letters for insecticide 
applicator pads adapted to be attached 
to dog collars, etc. Filed May 8, 1946, 
by Magitex Co., Saco, Me. Claims use 
since Jan., 1946. 

MERITONE—This in upper case 
bold letters in the outline form of a 
diamond for coconut oil shampoo. 
Filed July 11, 1944 by Merit Products 
Co., Paris, Tenn. 
July 29, 1944. 

Heco—This in upper case open 


Claims use since 


letters on an oblate spheroid back- 
ground over the letter “x” for insecti- 
cides. Filed Apr. 30, 1946 by Hecket- 
horn Mfg. & Supply Co., Littleton, O. 
Claims use since Mar. 2, 1946. 

Berco—This in upper case, re- 

verse letters within a circle surrounded 
by a compass like design for insecti- 
cides. Filed June 8, 1946 by J. Berlage 
Co., New York. Claims use since Dec., 
1945. 
Versa—This 
bold, upper and lower case letters for 
shampoo. Filed July 10, 1946 by Vic- 
toria, Ltd., New York. Claims use 
since May 25, 1946. 

GENIToL—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for liquid in- 
secticide. Filed Aug. 1, 1946 by Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., New York. Claims 
use since June 26, 1946. 


VICE in extra 


Poro—This in upper case, ex- 
tra bold, black letters for shampoo 
preparations. Filed Aug. 16, 1946 by 
Poro College, Chicago. Claims use 
since Sept. 21, 1906. 

Hy-Gio—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for floor wax. 
Filed May 29, 1944 by C-Z Chemical 
Co., Beloit, Wis. Claims use since Oct. 
LZ, 8934. 

ReGorot—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for polishes. Filed 
Apr. 2, 1946 by Titanine, Inc., Union, 
N. J. Claims use since Mar. 14, 1946. 


Ti-Po.—This in upper and 
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lower case, extra bold letters for pol- 
ishes. Filed Apr. 2, 1946 by Titanine, 
Inc., Union, N. J. Claims use since 
Mar. 14, 1946. 

Roiz—This in upper and lower 
bold, script letters for hand 
cleaner. Filed June 3, 1946 by Bernard 
Perfumers, Inc., St. Louis. Claims use 
since May 13, 1946. 

MasterR—This in upper case, 
bold letters for chemically treated 
cleaning cloths. Filed July 9, 1946 by 
Bethel Parker, Los Angeles. 
Claims use since Mar. 1, 1946. 

Vice Versa—This in uppef 
and lower case, bold letters for liquid, 
toilet and bath soap. Filed July 10, 
1945 by Victoria, Ltd., New York. 
Claims use since May 25, 1946. 

CyLon—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for wet cleaning aid 
of the neutral detergent type. Filed 
July 19, 1946 by Patek and Co., San 
Dec. 1, 


case, 


Felix 


Francisco. Claims use since 
1945. 


TrETFOAM-10—This in upper 


case, open letters and numerals for 
spot remover. Filed July 31, 1946 by 
Henry B. Heller Corp., New York. 
Claims use since July 15, 1946. 
TETFOAM-20—This in upper 
case, open letters and numerals for 


soapless cleaner. Filed July 31, 1946 
by Henry B. Heller Corp., New York. 
Claims use since July 14, 1946. 

AquaGEN—This in large and 
smaller, upper case, reverse letters for 
cleaning preparation for general use. 
Filed Aug. 5, 1946 by Miami Products 
and Chemical Co., Dayton, O. Claims 
use since May 1, 1946. 

SyNoca—This in lower case, 
extra bold, black letters for detergent 
chemical compound. Filed Aug. 3, 
1946 by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Claims use since Feb. 8, 1943. 

An outdoor scene within tne 
outline of a dripping retort for liquid 
air freshener. Filed June 19, 1946 by 
Airkem, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since Aug. 20, 1944. 

FineEL-X—This in upper and 
lower case, bold, script letters for in- 
secticide. Filed Aug. 8, 1946 by Fi- 
delity System, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Claims use since Apr. 13, 1946. 

MoTHIMUNE—This in uppe 
case, extra bold, black letters for moth 
preventive liquid. Filed Aug. 16, 1944 
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Synthetic Soap Powders 
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Technical Grade Chemicals 1. SPRAY DRIED (Bead Form). Synthetic 
1. Sodium Metasilicate-Pentahydrate. Organic Detergents with polyphosphates. 
A COMPLETE PRODUCT ready for 
2. Poly-Phos packaging 
AS Poly-Phosphat , 
ainlieciclaaianonitie 2. Granular (dense) Synthetic Organic 
3. Sodium Sulphate (Glauber’s Salts) Detergent for Wool Scouring and other 
Anhydrous industrial uses. 


MIXED DETERGENTS 


M " ) Mild general household cleaner for painted 
etapius surfaces. No wiping or rinsing required. 


fe 


Sen, 


P . | (Pink or White) Built to government speci- 
Dishwashing Compound ) fications for Machine Dishwashing. 


\ With or without special GERMICIDE. Re- 

P P quires no wiping. When germicide is in- 

Hand Dishwashing Compound cluded, dishes are sanitized. Germicide is 
} non-toxic, odorless, and tasteless. 


| A new product for washing cars, buses, 


Streakless Car Wash trucks, etc. Will not streak. No wiping 
| necessary. 


| 50% less water than regular soap powders. 


Concentrated Soap Powder For laundries, institutions, launderettes, 
| home laundering. 


\ For cement or wood floors i 
° » grease pits, 
Driveway Cleaner ) kitchen floors, meat packing plants, ete. 





As basic manufacturers of cleaning chemicals, we have facilities 
for producing special cleansers for any particular purpose. 











MACKENZIE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Front and Yarnall Streets, Chester, Pa. 
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by The Mothimune Co., Los Angeles. 
Clai +s use since May 28, 1945. 

F-13—This in upper case, extra 
bold. black letter and numeral for 
prope lants. Filed Sept. 19, 1946 by 
Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. Claim use since Dec. 13, 1945. 

WonpERBRIT—This in upper 
case, medium letters for powder for 
general cleaning purposes. Filed Sec. 
29, 1945 by H & L Mfg. Co., San 
Francisco. Claims use since Apr. 2, 
1945. 

CLe-CLENE—This in upper 
case, reverse letters beneath the fanci- 
ful drawing of a young woman holding 
up a sparkling dish adjacent to a 
group of bubbles for washing and 
cleaning compound. Filed Mar. 4, 
1946 by Cle Products Co., Dallas. 
Claims use since about July 23, 1943. 

Cre-WaLcLENE—This in up- 
per case, reverse letters beneath the 
fanciful drawing of a young woman 
who appears to be washing a venetian 
blind adjacent to an area of bubbles for 
dry wall cleaning compound. Filed 
Mar. 4, 1946 by Cle Products Co., 
Dallas. Claims use since about July 
28, 1943. 

Diy Ce—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for cleanser for 
diapers. Filed Mar. 22, 1946 by Victory 
Enterprises, New York. Claims use 
about Dec. 24, 1945. 

Se-Gto—This in upper case, 
reverse letters on a solid diamond back- 
ground for washing and general clean- 
ing powder. Filed Mar. 23, 1946 by 
Seco Products Co., Toledo. Claims use 
since January, 1946. 

U-Likx-Nu Twenty In ONE— 
This in upper case, reverse letters on a 
crossline background above the words 
“Twenty in One” in upper case, bold 
letters for cleaning solution. Filed Apr. 
4, 1946 by U-Lik-Nu Chemical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Claims use since Mar. 
13, 1946. 

Zippy Suvs—This in upper and 
lower case and upper case, extra bold, 
black letters for granulated soap. Filed 
Apr. 27, 1946 by Continental Chemi- 
cal Co., Sacramento, Calif. Claims use 
since Oct. 30, 1945. 

SHAVE-Rite—This_ is upper 
and lower case, extra bold, script let- 
ters for shaving cream. Filed June 3, 


by Omaha Cosmetics Co., 


July, 1947 





Omaha, Neb. Claims use since Oct. 20, 
1944. 

Wuite Mome—tThis in upper 
case, medium bold letters for toilet 
soaps. Filed June 13, 1946 by Avon 
Products, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since Aug. 6, 1945. 

ForMuLA “303”—This in up- 
per case, inline, bold letters for metal 
polish. Filed July 20, 1946 by All 
Metal Polish Co., New York. Claims 
use since May 15, 1946. 

SEEIT—This in upper case, bold 
letters above the fanciful drawing of 
a sailing vessel for cleansing powder. 
Filed Aug. 12, 1946 by Shore Line 
Laboratory, Saybrook, Conn. Claims 
use since May 13, 1946. 

Mom’s—This in upper case, ex- 
tra bold, oversize letters for cleaner. 
Filed Dec. 23, 1946 by Mom’s Cleaner 
Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. Claims use 
since June, 1945. 

Dret—tThis in upper case, re- 
verse letter on a circular background 
for liquid insecticides. Filed July 18, 
1945 by Jackson Research Laborato- 
ries, Houston, Tex. Claims use since 
Sept. 18, 1944. 

RusTROUTER—This in upper 
case, bold letters above the drawing of 
a boiler from which rust and other 
materials seem to be falling to the 
right of which is a fanciful figure 
holding a bolt of lightning directed 
at the material coming from the boiler 
for rust proofing compound. Filed 
Aug. 24, 1945 by Eagle Chemical 
Products Co., Philadelphia. Claims use 
since July 6, 1945. 

Knox Ovut—This in upper 
case, extra bold, black letters and lower 
case open letters for insecticides in 
liquid and solid forms. Filed Dec. 1, 
1945 by Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia. Claims use 
since Oct. 5, 1945. 

Ligui Tar Parer—This in 
upper case, bold letters for insect and 
moth repellent in liquid form. Filed 
Apr. 18, 1946 by Noble Products, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Claims use since 
June, 1945. 

AtoM-O-DEent—This in upper 
and lower case, extra bold, letters for 
tooth powder. Filed June 19, 1946 by 
Erl Sales, Dist., Los Angeles. Claims 
use since Feb. 10, 1946. 
SHEROL—This in upper and 
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lower case, extra bold, script letters for 
creme hair shampoo. Filed Aug. 1, 
1946 by Duchess D’Andre, Chicago. 
Claims use since Mar. 15, 1946. 
DousLe Buc TrousLe—This 
in upper and lower case, reverse script 
letters for insecticide. Filed Aug. 2, 
1945 by E. W. Beary & Co., New 
Orleans. Claims use since Apr. 7, 1945. 
Buc Boms—This in 
case, bold letters on the wings of the 


u pper 


drawing of what appears to be a bug, 
whose body is shapped like an aerosol 
bomb for manually controlled auto- 
matic sprayers for producing insecti- 
cide aerosol. Filed Mar. 9, 1945 by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Claims use since Apr. 
15, 1944. 

Seco—This in upper case, re- 
verse letters on a diamond background 
for washing and general cleaning pow- 
der. Filed Mar. 23, 1946 by Seco Prod- 
ucts Co., Toledo. Claims use since Jan- 
uary, 1946. 

TRisANITE—This in upper case, 
stencil letters for cleaning preparation. 
Filed Mar. 23, 1946 by Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since July 31, 1946. 

Eccoyt — This in upper case 
open letters for shampoo. Filed Sept. 
25, 1945 by Rit Products Corp., 
Chicago. Claims use since June 30, 
1928. 

PaRALION—This in upper and 
lower case, bold letters within a deco- 
rative border for moth crystals. Filed 
June 1, 1946 by Lion Cleaners, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 
1946. 


Claims use since Apr. 3, 


CLeaRust—This in open and 
solid bold, upper case letters for chem- 
ical for removing rust and scale. Filed 
June 7, 1946 by Clearust, North Plain- 


field, N. J. Claims use since Apr. 1, 
1946. 
SANTOTINE — This in upper 


case, bold letters for chemical toxicants 
for combating insects. Filed July 20, 
1946 by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. Claims use since July 10, 1946. 

CHEMISTE—This in upper and 
lower case, bold letters above the 
words “Say Shem-East” in a_ box 
formed in the bottom stroke of the 
letter “‘c’’ which runs under the rest 


of the word “Chemiste” for insecti- 


(Turn to Page 161) 








MONOCHLORACETIG ACH 


NOW ananufactinred by 
HOOKER 


A Hooker is now in production of Monochloracetic Acid. This important 
and versatile industrial chemical is being produced as both technical 


and high grade material. 


SOME TYPICAL REACTIONS OF MONOCHLORACETIC ACID 


HO-CH:COOH ............. __. (Glycolic Acid) 
HOOC:CH2:O:CH2'COOH ..... (Diglycollic Acid) 
og (Thioglycollic Acid) 
£ lhes HOOC:CHz'S-CHsCOOH .. (Thiodiglycollic Acid) 


. _7 HOOC:CH2'S:S‘CHzCOOH (Dithiodiglycollic Acid) 










aa CsHs‘NH-CHe2°COOH .......... (Phenyl Glycine) 
cytts NM x 
CsHs*-N(CH2COOH),.. (Phenylaminodiacetic Acid) 
NaC. 
Gy oN?» CHsCHy‘O-CH2'COOH ...... (Ethoxyacetic Acid) 
5 On, 
ay ™™* CoHs'O-CH2COOH ........ (Phenoxyacetic Acid) 
So, 
. EN NC:CH2COOH .............. (Cyanoacetic Acid) 
©, 
a 
it NX NCS:CHe2‘COOH ......... (Thiocyanoacetic Acid) 
* CoHsCOCI+Cl-CHz-COCI .... (Benzoyl Chloride+ 
i Chloracetyl Chloride) 
e ® Write on your business letterhead for Hooker Technical Data Sheet 
. No. 752 which gives typical data and specifications for both 
fe grades of Hooker Monochloracetic Acid. 
_ 
HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 





Buffalo Ave. and Union St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 


Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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As of June 30, 1947 


TABILIZATION of fats and oils 
Ss prices at a level nearly as high or 
slightly higher than that prevailing in 
mid-May was effected during June on 
the principal soap fats and oils, ac- 
cording to a recent summary of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The decline in average prices of fats 
and oils beginning in the middle of 
March was checked during May and 
seems to have temporarily reached the 
end of its course. Prices of edible vege- 
table oils were moderately lower on 
June 13 than in mid-May, but prices 
of lard, inedible tallow, greases and 
coconut oil were nearly as high or 
slightly higher. 


Production, on the other hand, 


is upward bound. Output of animal 
fats is substantially larger now than 
a year ago. Production of federally 
inspected lard in May was about 35 
per cent larger. Factory production of 
inedible tallow in April was 21 per cent 
larger than in April, 1946. Total pro- 
duction of inedible tallow and grease 
in the second quarter may approach 
the seasonally high first-quarter level 
of 500 million pounds; total live 
weight of cattle and hogs slaughtered 
is continuing larger. It is now esti- 
mated (by the Department of Agri- 
culture) that production of fats and 
oils from domestic materials in 1947- 
48 probably will be over 10 billion 
pounds, compared with 9.4 billion for 
the 1946-47 season. Peak production 
to date was 11 billion pounds in 1943- 


44, a year when hog slaughter and lard 


and grease production reached all-time 
highs. 

In addition to increased domes- 
tic production of fats and oils, exports 
of coconut oil and copra from the 
Philippine Republic may total 1,1990,- 
000,000 pounds in 1947 in terms of 
oil, the U. S. D. A.’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics predicted late in 
June. Average yearly exports during 
the 1937-41 period were 819,000,000 
pounds. U.S. imports of inter- 
nationally allocated palm oil in 1947 
will total about 55,000,000 pounds, 
compared with a pre-war rate of 284,- 
000,000 pounds, it was predicted by 
the Department of Agriculture recent- 
ly. At the same time, it was stated, 
production and imports of leading 
soap fats may total 2,450,000,000 to 
2,850,000,000 pounds, an_ increase 


CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


High Boiling Tar Acids 


Tar Acid Oil 


Pyridine Bases, Refined, boiling range 160-190°C. 


Basis raw materials for disintectants, 
insecticides, soaps, perfumes, plastics, 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, lacquers, etc. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT G CO., CANADA, LTD. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, CANADA 
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~-KRANICH SOAPS. 


MANUFACTURED FROM FATTY ACIDS DISTILLED AND OILS REFINED BY US | 
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CONCENTRATED 


LIQUID TOILET SOAPS 


30%-40% COCONUT 
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LIQUID SOAP SHAMPOOS 


COCONUT and CASTILE 
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POWDERED SOAPS 


Pure Coconut 
U.S.P. Castile 


ae & ® 


POTASH SOAPS 


Soft Potash 40% 
Hard Potash 65% 
U.S.P. XII Green 
Pine Scrub 22% 


x te + *& & 


Kranich Soap Company, Inc. 
54 Richards Street Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 





~-KRANICH SOAPS 
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|937-41 average, and between 


over t 

300 and 400 million pounds more than 
in 1946. Coconut oil, of course, will 
be mainly responsible for the increase. 


Soap fat supplies increased sharply in 
the first quarter of 1947. 

Production of inedible tallow 
and greases in the first quarter was 500 
million pounds, slightly higher than a 
year earlier and the second highest 
quarter on record. High output is also 
expected in April-June as indicated by 
the April 168,000,000 
pounds and continued heavy slaughter 


output of 
of cattle through early June. Factory 
and warehouse stocks of soap fats and 
oils at the beginning of 1947 totaled 
only 397 million pounds, 115 million 
pounds less than in 1946, and 472 
million pounds below prewar. On May 
1, 1947 stocks of these oils were still 
small, totalling 410 million pounds, 
compared with 474 million pounds a 
vear earlier. 

Manila copra prices declined 
somewhat during the month and copra 
was offered June 18 at $149.50 a short 





ton, Pacific Coast, a drop of $4.50 
from the last asking price. Offerings 
were heavy and American buyers re- 
mained out of the market. On May 
27 copra had been offered at $173.50 
a short ton, delivered on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The continuing shortage of 
alkalies will not be abated for some 
time, according to a recent statement 
by an executive of one of the largest 
alkali producing companies. He stated 
that demand still outstrips production 
as a result of expanded demand on the 
part of consuming industries. The 
return to operation of Government 
built caustic plants and expansion on 
the part of leading producers are ex- 
pected to be of some help. 


Brazil’s 1946-47 carnauba wax 
crop was recently estimated at 10,000 
metric tons, of which about 3,000 tons 
were brought to market during the 
September, 1946 — January, 1947 
period. In spite of the fact that 7,000 


tons still remain to be marketed, prices 





were reported as showing no signs ot 
lowering. One explanation being ad- 
vanced is that producers did well dur- 
ing the war years and can afford to 
hold their crops for favorable prices. 
However, in the New York market, 
higher prices for carnauba have not 


This is attributed 


to failure to obtain Government sup- 


been maintained. 


port in Brazil for stabilizing prices. 


Production of DDT is now said 
to have reached the point where it is 
running ahead of demand. Pyrethrum 
supplies are also reported to be ample. 


Price changes were the domi- 
nant characteristic of the perfuming 
materials market during June. And of 
the changes recorded, the large major- 
ity were downward, including a sharp 
drop by Ceylon citronella oil, which is 
described as similar to that taken by 
lemongrass a fortnight earlier. The 
new price range was of the order of 
$1.15 to $2 per pound. Cassia and 
patchouli, exceptions, rose slightly in 
price during the period. 
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THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 


HEAVY CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
7016 EUCLID AVENUE 








¢ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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No. 89A—Three Roll 
Chilled tron Water 
Cooled Soap Mill 


1000-1500 pounds of Soap an hour! 


This Houchin Mill is especially efficient for making fine 
toilet soaps. It is equally capable of producing thin flakes 
because of its water-cooled, chilled iron rolls and easy 
adjustments. 
Available in two sizes: One has 12-inch rolls, 24 inches long; the other has rolls 
30 inches long. 
Bronze-lined or roller bearings plus heavy frames is a guarantee of long life 
under heavy duty conditions. 


HOW C ist y 


MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


FIFTH AND VAN WINKLE AVENUES HAWTHORNE, N. J. 
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Perfuming your Soap 


Odor value, as governed by strength, stability and persistence, 
is the factor to consider when selecting a perfume for your soap 


HE comparative wealth of new 
Or conhs raw materials, only 
temporarily decreased during the war 
period, has given tremendous impetus 
to the compounding and application 
of perfumes for personal, household, 
and even industrial uses. Specialists in 
compounding perfume oils regularly 
use upwards of 300 natural and syn- 
thetic perfume materials. It is obvious 
that there is an urgent need for much 
of the more modern, up-to-date and 
precise information to be gathered 
together to aid the production man 
in the selection of the proper perfume 
to compound with his soap. 

So far as the perfuming of 
toilet soaps is concerned, it is usually 
cheaper and better practice in the 
long run to use a fine quality milling 
base of little intrinsic odor. Not only 
is it possible to perfume such a base 
with less compound than would be 
necessary for a poorer quality base; 
in addition, the former is apt to give 
rise to fewer possibilities of undesir- 
able reactions occurring as between 
the soap itself and the perfume. It is 
also probably better practice to de- 
pend on the experience of the well- 
known perfumery supply houses which 
are in a position to manufacture and 
process aromatic chemicals and to buy 
first-class raw materials in large quan- 
tities trom prime sources not avail- 
ible to those of other trades. 

Odor value, depending upon 
icld or strength of odor in relation to 
cost, and governed by such factors 


ility and persistence, is the all- 


tant factor to consider in buy- 
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ing a perfume. The ability to judge 
a perfume comes only with familiarity 
and experience with perfuming. Never- 
theless, knowledge may be gained 
from reliable scientific data based upon 
theoretical considerations of possible 
reactions likely to arise between neu- 
tral soaps, on the one hand, and the 
characteristics of the various essen- 
tial oil constituents and synthetics 
etc., on the other. 

The economic considerations in 
perfume selection may be summed up 
in four points. Firstly, a well-per- 
fumed toilet soap sells better than a 
badly perfumed soap. Secondly, it is 
frequently false economy to purchase 
cheap compounds or raw materials 
simply because they are cheap. 
Thirdly, and conversely, the mere hap- 
hazard selection of more expensive 
materials is also no guarantee of good 
results. And fourthly, success ulti- 
mately depends upon the technical 
ability to get full “odor value”. 

Aside from the aesthetic appeal 
necessary for a good soap perfume, 
the technical requirement is that the 
perfume should be stable and tena- 
cious, when actually incorporated in 
the soap base. It should also be free 
from the tendency to cause spotting 
and progressive discoloration. Much 
can be done to mask discoloration by 
the addition of zinc or titanium oxides. 
Furthermore, decolorized grades of 
rosins can be used in place of the or- 
dinary crude grades. 

Impurities in aromatic ma- 
terials are frequently a cause of dis- 


coloration. Such materials may be 
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metallic or technical (i.e. inherent in 
the process of manufacture). An ex- 
ample of metallic contamination is 
to be found in lavender oil that has 
developed free acidity as a result of 
ageing and this attacks the drums in 
which it is stored and becomes suf- 
ficiently contaminated to cause even- 
tual discoloration in the soap. Metallic 
contamination may occur either dur- 
ing the storage of perfumery materials 
or during the processing (particularly 
stamping) of the soap. Copper, co- 
balt, lead and iron are the worst of- 
fenders—approximately in that order. 
This may be avoided in part by care- 
ful attention to the time and means 
of storage of -aromatic mnterials, 
coupled with general plant cleanli- 
ness and the scrupulous cleaning of 


stamping dies, etc. 


The action of heat, as is well 


known, can destroy  odor-bearing 
chemical groups. The application of 
heat to accomplish the solution of 
an aromatic, such as heliotropin, is a 
case in point. Perfume should be added 
and kept at the lowest possible tem- 


perature, 


Atmospheric action frequently 
promotes discoloration, and is inten- 
sified in its effect by the simultaneous 
action of light and moisture. Dis- 
coloration due to contact of the soap 
and certain qualities of wrapping 
paper has also been observed. 

Discoloration may also be in- 
duced by the inclusion in soaps of 
various medicaments, antioxidants, ex- 


cessive rosins, and of catalyst-contain- 
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drogenzted oils or badly 
bleached oils. Thus it is not always the 
perfumer who is to be blamed for dis- 
colored or spotted soaps. 

[In selecting a perfume, it is 
also desirable to consider the chemical 
characteristics and reactivities of the 
various products used. First, there is 
the soap itself to be taken into account; 
its free-alkali, considerably enhanced 


ing 


in proportion to the increasing 
amount of water present, directly at- 
tacks certain aromatic materials, with 
consequent color changes or loss of 
odor; while with others it brings 
about, more indirectly, reactions that 
eventually lead to rancidification. The 
presence of free fatty acids likewise 
has a tendency to discolor and will 
often catalyze the decomposition of 
perfuming materials. The effect of 
soap alkali has been well described by 
a writer in The Givaudanian: The im- 
portance of even a very small per- 
centage of free alkali (he writes) 
may be seen in the following calcula- 
tion: Let us assume a toilet soap with 


0.2, free alkali, a not unusual con- 
dition. One kilogram of such soap 
will be equivalent to 2 grams of 
sodium hydroxide. Let us further sup- 
pose that the soap is to be perfumed 
with a composition containing linalyl 
acetate, for instance, with one per 
cent bergamot oil. The bergamot oil 
itself contains about 40 per cent lin- 
alyl acetate. The 10 grams of oil 
used would then have about 4 grams of 
the ester; it would require only 0.8 
grams of alkali to completely hydro- 
lyze this quantity of the perfume 


ingredient. 


It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this situation does not hold 
in the case of newer detergents, such 
as sodium lauryl sulfate. Here, the 
alkali 
base, but the acid formed, an alkyl 


component remains a strong 


sulfonic acid, is equally as strong. 
Consequently, we have a truly neu- 
tral solution, even in the presence of 
much water. 


Before leaving the subject of 





the soap base, the suggested “protective 
action” of that common toilet soap 
additive, zinc oxide, on soap perfum- 
ing materials, should be mentioned. 
According to A. Foulon, zinc white 
exerts a stabilizing effect by com- 
bining with acid ingredients to form 
zine soaps, which have some emulsify- 
ing action of their own, and also 
by adsorbing impurities and prevent- 
ing their harmful effects. Acids of low 
molecular which _ possess 
greater acidity than fatty acids of 
high molecular weight, are the first 
to react with zinc white. In this way, 


weight, 


it prevents an unfavorable pH effect. 
In soap, where it is desired to avoid 
the presence of free alkali, that is, 
where the soap is brought as near 
neutral as possible, zinc white is es- 
pecially valuable in preventing de- 
composition of perfume materials. It 
also tends to prevent any darkening 
of the soap. “Perfumes for Soaps”, 
Charles Morel, Soap, Perfumery & 
Cosmetics, Jan. 1947, Page 48. (To 
be concluded) 





Water Demineralizer 
Designed to transform ordinary 
tap water into the chemical equivalent 
of distilled water at very small cost, 
a new demineralizer, known as the 
Model U-60, has been developed by 
the Ion Exchange Products depart- 
ment of the American Cynamid 
Company. It requires no heat and 
only enough electricity to light a 6- 
watt bulb. The apparatus was made 
to operate at a 60 gallon-per-hour rate 
of flow, and can be used to deliver 
water containing a maximum of 10 
parts per million of ionized solids, or 
as little as 1 part per million. A built- 
in controller indicates the actual qual- 
ity of all treated water leaving the 


unit. 


Four columns containing alternate 
beds of cation and anion exchange 
resins constitute the bulk of the unit. 
Water is passed through the four col- 
ums in series; the cationic resin trans- 
forms the dissolved salts present in 
the raw water into acids, and the 
anionic resin then absorbs the acids. 
When the red light on the controller 
glows, the resins have used up their 
They 


are then regenerated by flowing dilute 


capacity for demineralization. 
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acid and alkali solutions over them, 
and are ready for reuse after rinsing. 
The model requires only connection to 
the water line, and to drain and elec- 
tric outlets. Drug and Cosmetic Ind. 
60, 672-3 (1947). 
Phase Changes in Soap 

In spite of extensive investigations, 
knowledge of the behavior of concen- 
trated systems of soap and water is 
still incomplete. Data are presented 
which show the existence of several 
new transitions below 100°C. in cor- 
centrated aqueous systems of sodium 
oleate, considered the most important 
single constituent of commercial soap. 
Transitions occurred at about 28°, 
66°, 89°, and 112°C. The first and 
last appear to be due to phase changes 
similar to melting of a pure substance, 
while the riddle two seem to mark 
the beginning and end of some transi- 
tion occurring over a range of tem- 
perature. Changes in the phase nature 
appear to occur at 74.5 and 89 per 
cent of sodium oleate at 28°C., at 83.5 
and 79 per cent at 66°, at 98 and 79 
per cent at 89°, and at 99 and 87.5 
per cent at 112°C. Robt. D. Vold, 
]. Phys. & Col. Chem. 51, 797 (1947). 
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Wool Wax Acids 
The commercial 
wool wax acids on the British market 
has a peculiar sharp and not unpleasant 
odor and is a light orange brown, being 
chemically bleached. A comparison of 
properties with those of more common 
fatty-acid sources shows the follow- 


ing: 


mixture of 


= » 

2 58 3s gs 

Roe ; ts 3 

evssaes ss 

Wool wax acids... 48 49 138 18 

Cottonseed oilacids 32 36 201 112 

Palm oil acids..... 43 47 200 30 

Peanut oil acids... 24 26 193 96 
Palm kernel oil 

Rr 23 25 251 21 


Cottonseed stearine — 42 200 — 


E. S. Lower, Ind. Chemist 23, 149-53 
(1947). 





—— ¢ 


Determining Monoglyceride 

The original periodic acid method 
of Pohle et al for the determination of 
monoglycerides in fats was studied. 
A modification is given which renders 
the method more suitable for routine 
control purposes. The sharpness of 
the titration endpoint has been im- 
proved. E. Handschumaker and L. 
Linteris, ]. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 24, 


143-5 (1947). 
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ANSAS—almost in the exact geographical 
center of the United States: an important 
factor to industries serving nationwide markets. 


Agriculture is king. Kansas normally ranks first 
in wheat production. In addition to grains, vege- 
tables and fruits, a large part of farm income is 
derived from livestock oa poultry. 


Kansas industry keeps step with agriculture. 
There are approximately 2.500 manufacturing 
and processing establishments. Over four million 
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tons of coal are mined annually. Here is the 
largest natural gas field in the world. Eighteen 
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Germicidal Dish Washing 


\ ideal dishwashing compound 
A would be one that combines the 
detergent’ properties of anion-active 
agents with the bactericidal properties 
of cation-active agents. Since these 
two types of surface-active agents are 
incompatible, it is impossible to com- 
bine them because they would neutral- 
ive each other with the formation of 
an insoluble precipitate, resulting in 
the loss of both detergent and _bac- 
rericidal power. 

\ study of mixtures contain- 
ing a large proportion of alkaline salts 
such as have been commonly used in 
dishwashing compounds, with a few 
per cent of a quaternary ammonium 
compound as bactericidal agent, and 
a few per cent of a nonionic agent- 
an alkylated aryl polyether alcohol- 
as detergent, showed that certain pre- 
cautions have to be taken in making 
such combinations. 

If strongly alkaline salts such as 
trisodium phosphate — predominate, 
without use of another ingredient to 
give a buffering action, the product 
will be so strongly alkaline that it will 
saponify the fat present in the food 
residues left on the dishes to be washed, 
forming soap, which will in turn de 
stroy the germicidal effect of the 
quaternary ammonium compound. 
[his was demonstrated by soiling glass 
slides with a standard food-type of 
fatty soil and washing in experimental 
mixtures of alkaline salts combined 
with cationic and nonionic agents. 
With a formula giving a pH of 11.5. 
the saponifying action was so great 
that on 10 minutes’ contact, enough 
fat had been saponified to counteract 
the original germicidal effect of the 
solution against Staphylococcus aureus. 
When the pH was reduced to 10.0 by 
buffering with sodium bicarbonate. 
the germicide retained its bactericidal 
action 

The conclusion to be drawn is 
that just as cation-active agents must 
not be used with anion-active agents, 
neither must they be used under con- 

ons in which a saponifying action 
«curs. In other words, the dishwash- 


solution must be emulsifying but 
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not saponifying in its action. If the 
alkalinity of the detergent is sufhci- 
ently high to saponify the fat on the 
dishes, the resulting soap will inactiv- 
ate the cation-active agent and render 


the solution ineffective germicidally. 


\ formula which gave good 
detergency and complete germicidal 
action at pH 10.0 in the presence of 
both Staphylococcus aureus and the 
more resistant spore-forming organ- 
ism. Bacillus subtilis, in eight minutes, 


is as follows: 


Parts 
Trisodium phosphate . ........ 50 
Sodium bicarbonate ............ 25 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate .... 25 


Quaternary compound combined 


with nonionic agent ......... 6 


The germicidal detergent used 
was a product called “Rodicide A” 
formulated by the Rhodes Chemical 
Corporation, consisting of cetyl dime 
thyl ethyl ammonium bromide plus an 
alkylated aryl polyether alcohol, in 
an aqueous-alcoholic solution. A. F. 
Guiteras and R. L. Shapiro, J. Bac- 
teriology 52, 635-8 (1946). 


Soap Micelles 

Measurements on a previously 
unrecognized X-ray diffraction band 
suggest that in aqueous solution the 
micelle of soap or similar colloidal elec- 
trolyte, consists of only one double 
layer of soap molecules. Over a range 
of concentrations of a given soap, the 
approximate thickness of the micelle 
is apparently constant and about twice 
the length of the particular molecule 
involved. R. W. Mattoon, R. S. Stearns, 
and W. D. Harkins, J. Chem. Physics 
15, 209-10 (1947). 








Crystalline Soap 

It is generally assumed that 
hydrocarbon chains in soaps all lie 
parallel to each other, although ex- 
perimental evidence on this point has 
hitherto been lacking. Soaps crystal- 
lize in a bewildering variety of crystal- 
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line forms, and while the axes of the 
chains may lie parallel in some forms, 
they do not necessarily in all of them. 
Three forms of anhydrous potassium 
soaps and one form of the hydrated 
soap have been encountered. Each 
gives a different characteristic x-ray 
diffraction pattern. V. Vand, T. R. 
Lomer, and A. Lang, Nature 159, 
507-8 (1947). 


* 


Solution Rate of Soap 

A method for determining the rate 
of solution of soap in water was ap- 
plied to sodium soaps of pure fatty 
acids and to several mixed soaps at 
temperatures from 10° to 70°C. The 
solubilities obtained from rate measure- 
ments show an abrupt break for 
sodium laurate as the temperature is 
increased, but this break is some- 
what less pronounced for the soaps 
of higher molecular weight. Sodium 
chloride and lithium chloride decrease 
the rate of solution of sodium palmi- 
tate, while potassium chloride increases 
the rate. L. Shedlovsky, G. D. Miles, 
and G. V. Scott, J. Phys. & Colloid 
Chem. 51, 391-407 (1947). 


— 


Fatty Acid Synthesis 

Oxidation of petrolatum by 
air leads to production of fatty acids 
with molecular weight under 322, re- 
gardless of the width of fractions of 
petrolatum used. Increased rigor of 
oxidation leads to an increased acid 
number of the product. Calcium 
greases made from such acids have a 
high melting point, about 80-90° C., 
and a high order of chemical and col- 
loidal stability. V. Tsyskovskii. J. Ap- 
plied Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 19, 428-34; 
through Chem. Abs. 


Wax Saponification Value 

A simplified saponification method 
in which an equal volume of Carbitol 
was added to the measured alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, gave figures for 
carnauba, candelilla, and  ouricury 
samples that checked excellently with 
original figures on the same samples. 
Carbitol samples which develop color 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
should not be used. B. H. Knight, 
Anal. Chem. 19, 359 (1947). 
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By DR. E. G. THOMSSEN, Ph.D. 


N last month’s contribution to this 
page, we discussed the impor- 
tance of being able to write clear- 

ly and tersely. The correlate to this 
ability to write is the capability to ex- 
press an opinion clearly and straight- 
forwardly on one’s feet before an audi- 
ence. All of us at one time or another 
develop stage fright and become 
speechless when we are called upon to 
speak at a public meeting. The majori- 
ty of persons hate this ordeal and even 
gifted speakers quake a bit on their 
feet. Public speaking is an asset which 
aids a businessman in advancement and 
elevates him in the opinion of others, 
yet, as is the case with writing, he will 
often not take the trouble to learn how 
to give even a simple talk. It is our 
observation that of business people who 
speak most often in public the produc- 
tion man is sadly on the short end. 

It is a good idea for the produc- 
tion man to study those who are in 
prominent places in the labor unions 
with whom he has to contend. The 
union officers are mostly men who have 
the ability to get up and express their 
ideas at an employee’s meeting. In this 
regard they too often outshine the very 
top boss who may superintend hun- 
dreds of employees. Because they can 
talk convincingly in public they have 
more influence than the executive who 
depends upon his delegated authority. 
While it is true that labor laws have 
tavored union organizers in manage- 
ment-labor relationships, a big advan- 
tage that union heads have is that they 
are often better public speakers than 
top production executives. 

Their English may not be al- 
Wavs quite correct but this does not 
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deter their confidence or ability to 


push through and gain their points in 
debate. That state of affairs alone 
should make production men perk up 
and learn how to speak on their feet. 
More and more companies are having 
meetings of employees, and at such 
gatherings it is a lamentable condition 
to find factory heads stuttering along 
or speechless if called upon to make 
some simple comments, while men they 
boss speak convincingly and with ease. 

For some people public speak- 
ing is difficult at first. Fortunately, the 
weakness can be overcome by practice, 
some loss of pride and determination 
to vanquish such fears. Business or- 
ganizations and service clubs are doing 
a good piece of work in providing 
opportunities for learning public 
speaking. One or two of these have 
come to our attention. The first is a 
group of men who call themselves 
The Toastmasters’ Club. Their object 
is to learn to speak under all conditions. 
Meeting at regular intervals, the mem- 
bers of the group give talks on various 
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subjects, while the rest of the members 
listen, criticize, talk to one another 
during the oration and act about the 
same as any audience does when they 
are addressed. By practicing along these 
lines, the tyros gradually become adept 
and in less time than they realize can 
give a good talk. Another movement 
of this kind which we observed, came 
from within a service club which 
sponsored a class in public speaking 
among its members. In four months’ 
time the club called upon members of 
this class to address the club at their 
luncheons instead of getting outside 
speakers. It was amazing to observe 
what execellent talks clerks, plant 
superintendents, scientific workers and 
men in similar positions were able to 
give. They developed, many of them 
late in life, a latent talent which had 
been kept hidden because of fear or 
indifference. 

Too often it is said that men 
in the production and laboratory end 
of a business are introverts. There is 
ample cause for such observation. 
When matters come up for discussion 
in group meetings or employees’ meet- 
ings, it is a mark of distinction to be 
adept at giving expression to one’s 
opinions and ideas. To do this helps 
greatly in advancement. One reason 
why so many lawyers are in executive 
and political positions is because they 
are trained to speak! In attending con- 
ventions or scientific meetings it is not 
always the smartest person who makes 
the addresses and gets into the public 
eye. It usually is the shrewdest, most 
confident or cocky individual, how- 
ever, the one who, as we say, has “the 
gift of gab.” 


Does Common Salt Cleanse? 


The alkali shortage has project- 
ed common salt into a prominent place 
as a detergent! It is finding much use 
as a bulking agent in the so-called syn- 
thetic soaps. We were always of the 
opinion that salt water was of consider- 
able disadvantage in general cleaning 
and laundering operations. To read the 
legend on certain of these new type 
soap substitutes we must be mistaken! 

Recently we had occasion to 
examine a number of synthetic soaps, 
cleansing powders for bulk use in the 
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sanitary chemical field and cartoned 
‘or household use. Salt and sodium 
sulfate in large percentages were fre- 
quently found. Some of the prepara- 
tions sold in bulk carried the name of 


is 


reputable firms who did not advise the 
jobbers of the presence of salt and 
Glaubers Salt until they ran into difh- 
culties and complained of the lack of 
detergent power. In the case of the 
household products, we found some of 
these selling at around 12c per pound 
retail in food stores. Very extraordi- 
nary claims were made for products 
that consisted of about 95°, common 
salt and 5% of surface active agents. 
Among these statements were: “Soft- 
ens Water,” “A Spoonful in Water 
Cuts Grease,” “No Dust—No Sneeze, 
More Suds.” 

Yes, indeed, it is remarkable what 
salt will do with a sudsing agent in an 
emergency when the usual builders 
are not available! It is not to be won- 
dered that current reports indicate the 
use of synthetic soaps has dropped very 
materially. It is evident that the addi- 
tion of electrolytes such as sodium 
chloride and sulfate enhance deter- 
gency of some synthetic organic deter- 
gents, but this is no reason for bulking 


to the extent mentioned above. 
Unusual Fatty Acids 


HERE was recently brought to 

our attention a sample of an un- 
usual mixture of fatty acids and waxes, 
called “Lauryma,” that should be of 
interest, particuarly in the sanitary 
chemicals field. Norda Essential Oil 
and Chemical Company, New York, 
produce this product in substantial 
quantities and have recently made it 


available. Its composition is: 


Per Cent 

Lauric Acid 36 
Myristic Acid 311s 
Palmitic Acid 16 
Stearic Acid 41, 
Mleic Acid 4 
Other Fatty Acids and Waxes 8 

100 


It consists of a pale cream, 
eet odored, pasty mass. The product 
riced in line with coconut oil fatty 
is, which it resembles rather closely 


omposition, except that it does not 


tain the lower fatty acids like 
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caproic, caprylic and capric and con- 
tains some waxes and higher fatty acids 
not found in coconut oil. It is readily 
neutralized with caustic soda or potash 
and makes a free lathering cream or 
liquid soap with a inore lasting, less 
biting lather than coconut oil soap. 
When converted to about a 15% an- 
hydrous soap content, liquid soap, 
“Lauryma” makes a mobile, milky 
white soap that is uniform. It gives an 
attractive appearance in glass soap dis- 
pensers, quite different in looks from 
clear liquid soaps. With the present 
popularity of créme shampoos, this 
type soap might be designated liquid 
créme shampoo, for the waxes in the 
soap emulsify to produce this creamy 
white appearance. Samples and instruc- 
tions for use are available by writing 
to Norda. 


Square Shipping Drums 


A novel type of shipping drum 
for bulk shipment of powdered prod- 
ucts has been announced by Hummel 
& Downing, of Milwaukee. They call 
“Hum- 


Drums.” Several features recommend 


these shipping containers 
them. They are square instead of the 
conventional round, fibre drum; several 
layers of solid fiber board are stapled 
together for strength; they are deliv- 
ered flat and set up by the user thereby 
saving 90° of the storage space. 
Other advantages claimed are ease of 
handling, more facile stacking, easier 
to open, high top and side compression, 
greater capacity than round drums, 
easier to handle and load into trucks 
or cars, and more advertising space if 
printed. They may be used with bag 
liners if desired. Further information 
is to be had by writing to makers 


directly. 


Solutionizer Now Available 

The “Universal Solutionizer,” a 
device for producing and proportion- 
ing soft soap and water solutions is 
once again on the market according to 
a report from its manufacturer, Inde- 
pendent Specialties Co., Chicago. The 
device is used in steel drums of oil 
soaps having two-inch pipe bungs and 
tubular rubber gasket heads. There are 
no moving parts in the “Solutionizer” 


and any desired solution, says the com- 
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pany, may be produced by adjustment 
of the top unit of the device. The 
equipment is designed for vegetable oil 
soaps of cotton oil, linseed oil and other 
soft bases and is not intended for use 
with tallow or cottonseed soaps. Soaps 
are readily solubilized in either hot or 
cold water by the device and are said 
to remain in suspension when dissolved. 
The “solutionizer” is particularly 
adaptable for washing automobiles, fine 
floors, painted surfaces and silk or wool 
materials. 
° 

New Container Lifter 

A new portable container lifter, 
known as the “Service Telescopic Con- 
tainer Lifter,” was announced in June 
by the Service Caster & Truck Corp., 
Albion, Michigan. The lifter is equip- 
ped with a quick operating container 
harness and snap-on type discharge 
hood. It is manufactured in capacities 
to one ton and is available in both the 
hand and power-operated models. The 
Service container lifter is recommend- 
ed for use in raising and dumping liquid 
and granular substances into mixing 
and storage vats. 


° 


Adds Mitre Gear Box Line 

A new line of mitre gear boxes 
is a recent addition to the products 
manufactured by Piezo Manufacturing 
Corp., New York. A two-page cir- 
cular describing the type MG mitre 
gear box and including specifications 
and other data describing the use of 
these boxes in operation of shafting 
iround corners at 90 degrees has been 
issued by the company. The Piezo 
mitre gear boxes are made with a solid 
mounting base for medium speed 
power drives or hand operation with a 
1:1 ratio, and are furnished with 
bronze or roller bearings as required. 
Six sizes are available with ‘4 inch to 


134 inch shaft diameters. 
r 


New Plastics Coating 
Development of a successful 
line of clear and colored surface fin- 
ishes for polystyrene plastics has been 
reported by Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Everett, Mass. The new lacquers are 
said to overcome the tendency of sol- 


vents to produce crazing in polystyrene 
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plastic materials. 
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New Laboratory Evaporator 

A research tool that gives 
promise of value to the laboratory is 
the new small pilot plant size forced- 
circulation evaporator recently an- 
nounced by Buflovac Equipment Divi- 
sion of Blaw-Knox Co., Buffalo. The 
new evaporator is useful for concen- 
trating viscous materials to higher den- 
sities than is possible with natural cir- 
culation units. A complete instrumen- 
tation set-up permits studies of the 
thermodynamics encountered in evap- 
oration processing. The unit is of small 
capacity so that complete data may be 
obtained from one or two drums of 
material. Built entirely of stainless 
steel and embodying the latest sanitary 
features, the evaporator is adaptable to 
all materials that might be affected by 
metal contamination. The heating ele- 
ment is of the horizontal submerged 
type. 

° 

Technical Data Folder 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
York, have prepared a technical data 
folder offering reference help to tech- 
nical men, plant executives and 
manufacturers on the full line of the 
company’s USP industrial petrolatums. 
The technical data folder is standard 
file cabinet size and may be used for 
filing other essential data on the use 
of petrolatum. Conveniently arranged 
in the folder of the technical data file 
are the properties of Sonneborn petro- 
latums including melting point, vis- 
cosity, consistency, color, flash point, 
and other essential facts. 


me @ on 


New pH Meter 

A new industrial model direct- 
reading pH meter has been announced 
by Cambridge Instrument Co., New 
York. In addition to its laboratory 
uses, it will serve as a portable instru- 
ment for making spot checks. Its 
weight of only 10 pounds and its 
mounting of the electrode system as an 
integral part of the meter make it 
convenient to carry. For continuous 
pH indication during process, the 
meter can be suspended over a tank 
or vat, hung from a rack, or mounted 
on the wall. It can be used directly 


in grounded solutions if the glass 


electrode is completely shielded. 
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Extra length lead wires can be 
furnished to permit use of electrodes at 
any desired distance from the meter. 
Equipped with a voltage regulator to 
correct for fluctuations from 100 to 
130 volts, the meter operates from 
any 110 volt, 50 or 60 cycle AC out- 
let. Compensation is automatic for 
variations from 0 to 100° C. in solu- 
tion temperature and for changes in 
room temperature. Accuracy is 0.10 
pH over the instrument’s full range 
of 0 to 14 pH. 


Floor Cleaner Circular 

A 6-page circular describing 
“Sol-Speedi-Dri,” a new industrial 
absorbent, particularly useful for 
cleaning and degreasing floors, was 
released June 14th by Safety and Main- 
tenance Co., New York. The product, 
a granular mineral absorbent, is said to 
be effective against all types of liquids 
—voil, water, grease, resins and syrups 
—and drycleans wood, cement and 
composition floors. In addition to floor 
cleaning and preservation, “Sol-Speedi- 
Dri” is recommended for salvaging 
tools, and reclaiming oil and moisture 
soaked work shoes, clothing, and trans- 
mission belts. 





New Instrument Chart 

A two-page chart (R-1066) 
titled “Basic Characteristics of Use- 
ful Industrial Laboratory Instruments” 
has been announced by North Amer- 
ican Philips Co., New York. Data are 
offered covering such points as appara- 
tus or system, principle, basic arrange- 
ment, operation, application, com- 
ments, and manufacturers or suppliers 
of some 15 instruments including 
colorimeters, cyclographs, the electron 
microscope, Geigercounter, X-ray 
spectrometer, magnaflux, mass spec- 
trometer, photometer, photelometer, 
spectrograph, spectrophotelometer, 
spectrophotometer, X-ray diffraction, 
Zyglo, electron diffraction and super- 
sonic. A diagram accompanies each 
case to show the basic arrangement. 


——. @ 





Brochure on Detergency 

An interesting and instructive 
presentation entitled, ““The Mechanics 
of Detergency,” was featured in a re- 
cent sanitation news letter released by 
the Industrial Sanitation Research 
Foundation, Louisville. Detergency is 
discussed in terms of penetration, sus- 
pension, and rinsing, and it is pointed 


AUTOMATIC CARTONING MACHINE—The latest model Ross automatic cartoning machine 
shown being demonstrated at the recent Packaging Show in Philadelphia will load a variety of 
products without changing the setting of the basic operating units. Loads include vials and 
bottles of various sizes, cellophane wrapped packages and collapsible tubes. Many different 
types of products may be either tuck sealed or glue sealed by simply adjusting dial control 
units permanently affixed to the bed of the machine. Directions for all adjustments are given 
on factory furnished charts. The machine is manufactured by the A. H. Ross Co., Ludlow, Ky. 
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A Machine 
that PERFORMS 


Study this machine — check it not only with OUR 
claims, but against production records in the field. 


The AUTOMATIC features naturally are important 
but with them there are other Kiefer achievements: 
extreme accuracy of fill... ECONOMY ... tremendous 
speed range ... PRODUCTION ... quick change from 
one product to another . . . EFFICIENCY. 
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Packages VISCOUS PRODUCTS: 
SALVE CRUSHED FRUIT PRESERVES 
SYRUP FACIAL CREAM MUSTARD 


JELLY MAYONNAISE PAINT 
SOUP BABY FOOD LARD 


. » » Completely automatic, semi- 
automatic, hand-fed equipment to 
clean, fill, close, convey bottles, 
jars, tins and collapsible tubes. 


Filters 


We Kael Kiefer Wiactiine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW YORK ® BOSTON ® CHICAGO #° £BALTIMORE ° #£SAN FRANCISCO 
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ov. that the degree to which various 
detergents promote such action is a 
sonable indication of their ability 
clean. 
° 
Carbowax & Glycol Booklet 
A new booklet titled, “Carbo- 

ix Compounds, and Polyethylene 
Glycols,” was released June 17th by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York. The booklet presents the 
properties, specifications and uses of a 
group of polyethylene glycol com- 
pounds ranging in molecular weight 
up to 6000. 
tor fungus infection creams, synthetic 


Formulations are given 


detergent cake, metal polishes, cos- 
The poly- 


ethylene glycols with average molecu- 


metic creams and lotions. 


lar weight ranging from 200 to 700 
are liquids at room temperatures. Those 
above 1000 in molecular weight are 
waxlike solids and are sold under the 
trademark “Carbowax.” Their vapor 
pressure, hygroscopicity and solubility 
in water and organic solvents decrease 
with increasing molecular weight. They 
dissolve in water to form transparent 
solutions which do not hydrolyze or 


These 


soluble in many organic solvents in- 


deteriorate. compounds are 
cluding aromatic hydrocarbons, but 
dissolve only to a slight extent in 
hydrocarbons. The 


acid esters of the polyethylene glycols 


aliphatic fatty 
are used as detergents, emulsifying 
and dispersing agents and surface ac- 
tive compounds, in textile processing 
compositions, insecticidal emulsions, 
and industrial cleaning and polishing 
compounds. A number of references 
to the higher polyethylene glycol in the 
technical literature are offered. 


. 


Onyx Tech Data Series 

A series of technical data sheets 
on non-ionic surface-active agents is 
being issued by Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, under the title of the 
Members of the 
series are Neutronyx 330, 331, 332, 
533, and 834. 


gested by the company for the sur- 


‘Neutronyx Series.” 
Among the uses sug- 


tace-active agents are: emulsifying and 
dispersing cosmetics, industrial clean- 

insecticide preparations, and as 
letergents in combination with or- 


nic solvents for removal of residual 
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RUBBER-COATED SHOP UTENSILS—A new line of unbreakable shop utensils for handling 
acids, alkalis, and other corrosive solutions was recently announced by Automotive Rubber Co., 
Detroit. Manufactured from reinforced perforated metal, the utensils are completely covered 
with a Yg inch seamless rubber coating that protects them from action of chemicals, and 
protects solutions from contamination. Coatings of soft or semi-hard natural rubber or synthetics 
may be had. The line includes pails of 3 and 5 gallon capacity, a 2 quart dipper, 10 inch funnel, 
and measures of 2, 4 and 6 quart capacity. Special sizes and shapes are available to specifications. 


oils in cleaning airplanes, automobiles, 
and other metal parts. In sheet No. 
IND-1, the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics as well as the performance 
data is given for Neutronyx 330, a 
polyalkyl ether condensate of fatty 
acids. The performance data includes 
surface tension, wetting action, deter- 
gency, and foaming power. 


—-_— @ 





New Tachometer Indicator 

A new tachometer indicator for 
flush mounting on switchboards has 
recently been added to the ‘Metron’ 
line of speed measuring equipment. The 


’ 


new instrument, manufactured by 
Metron Instrument Co., Denver, pro- 
jects only 3,” from the panel. Speeds of 
from one to 100,000 R.P.M. are cov- 
ered by 50 standard scales. The indi- 
cator can be used with any of the 
Metron tachometer heads for hand or 
fixed engagement, and can be equipped 
with a rotary selector switch so that 
any number of tachometer heads can 
be used with a single indicator. 
. 


Folder Describes Filter 

The “Titeflex” filter which 
makes use of a rigid synthetic mem- 
brane of porous stone to support a 
filtering medium of diatomaceous silica 
or “filter aid” is announced in a folder 
recently issued by Titeflex, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. 


scribes and illustrates the new filter, 


The four-page folder de- 


said to be useful in the oil and fat, 
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soap, cosmetic and chemical process- 
ing industries, and capable of handling 
capacities from 540 up to 1500 gal- 
lons per hour based on liquids of spe- 
cific gravity 1.1. The company also 
manufactures a stainless steel labora- 
tory filter. 
° 

Deterioration Abstracts 

“Prevention of Deterioration 
Abstracts”, in loose leaf form may 
now be obtained on a yearly subscrip- 
tion basis from the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Prevention of Deterioration 
Center, Room 204, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C. There will 
be about 1500 pages of abstracts per 
year on such subjects as fungicides, 
lubricants, microorganisms, 
packaging, paper, 
rubbers, and waxes, storage, textiles 
and wood. Items abstracted include 


articles, 


leather, 


plastics, resins, 


journal patents, specifica- 
tions, unpublished reports prepared by 
various Army, Navy and other gov- 
ernmental groups, and unpublished 
British, Australian, and Canadian re- 
ports. Comments made by the per- 
sonnel of the prevention of deteriora- 
tion center are added to many of these 
abstracts. In these comments, attempts 
are made to relate a specific report 
with other relevant ones, to evaluate 
reports, or to make suggestions con- 
cerning further needed research. The 
price which includes two binders and 
index guides, will be $37.50 per year. 
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Bactericidal Soap 

Soaps are not uniform in their bac- 
tericidal activity. Against Eberthella 
typhosa only the salts of saturated 
acids of 8 to 18 carbon atoms have 
disinfectant action. The maximun: 
reactivity occurs with acids of be- 
tween 8 and 12 carbon atoms. The 
mixture of parachloro-meta-cresol and 
other phenolic soaps first increases and 
then decreases the bactericidal action 
ot the solution. But with the salt; of 
saturated acids of 8 to 14 carbon atoms 
the bactericidal power rises with in- 
creasing amounts of para-chloro-meta- 
cresol. Also the soaps of naphthene 
and rosin show no weakening of ac- 
tivity under similar conditions. These 
facts suggest the possibility of pre- 
paring soap mixtures of greater bac- 
tericidal action. K. Roelcke and H. 
Ph. Reichel, Z. Hyg. Infektionskrankh. 
125, 666-78; through Chem. Abs. 


° 


Dentifrice Compositions 
About 100 dental preparations were 
analyzed and the components were 
classified as follows: Substances having 
a chemical action on the teeth—su- 
crose, honey, glycerine, iodine, sodium 
perborate; substances having a strong 
mechanical action—cuttlebone, char- 
coal, silica, pumice; strong alkalies— 
soda ash, ammonium carbonate, pot- 
ash, calcium peroxide; acids—phenol, 
citric, benzoic, boric, salicylic; essen- 
tial oils, perfumes, and astringents; 
and innocuous substances including 
mild alkalies such as sodium bicar- 
borax, 


soaps; 


bonate, magnesium oxide, 


natural antiseptics such as 
hydrogen peroxide, magnesium _per- 
oxide, menthol, thymol, salol, beta- 


borax, 


potassium chlorate, and formaldehyde; 


naphthol, sodium benzoate, 
abrasives such as chalk, magnesium 
oxide, magnesium carbonate, kiesel- 
guhr, tricalcium phosphate, starch, 
sodium silicate; and flavorings such as 
menthol, thymol, anethol, vanilla, sac- 
charin, and lactose. 

Che detrimental effects of sodium 


perborate are stressed. A formulation 
nprised in parts by weight is 
July, 1947 


recommended as follows: powdered 
salt 15, sodium bicarbonate 35, pre- 
cipitated chalk 50, saccharin 0.3, and 
crystallized menthol 0.2. C.F. 
Cabrera. lon 6, 481-3; through Chem. 
Abs. 
. 

Formulating Spot Cleaners 

An ideal spotting fluid should 
remove many different types of stains, 
should be nontoxic, nonflammable, and 
should not have an objectionable odor. 
No such general-purpose preparation 
has ever been devised or is likely to be, 
but improvements can aim in that 
direction. 

Stoddard solvent has been much 
used, as well as chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons. Trichloroethylene and tetrachlor- 
oethylene (perchloroethylene) are :e- 
ported to be better grease solvents 
than carbon tetrachloride. Their evap- 
oration rates are somewhat slower, 
which permits easier use, although it 
leads to longer persistance of odor. 
They are believed to be the least toxic 
of the common chlorinated solvents. 
Because of the high cost of chlor- 
inated solvents in comparison with 
that of hydrocarbons, many formu- 
lators have mixed the two. However, 
it should be borne in mind that tri- 
chloroethylene is ineffective in raising 
the flash point of hydrocarbons. 

In making combinations to re- 
duce the flash point it may be pointed 
out that relative volatilities of liquids 
cannot be specified by vapor pressure 
alone. Other factors such as heat of 
vaporization, viscosity, and thermal 
conductivity must be considered. Thus 
the only safe method of determining 
the change in composition and flash 
point of a mixture of liquids during 
evaporation is by actual experiment. 

Organic solvents of the types 
mentioned effectively remove grease 
and oil spots, as well as many types 
of paints, gums, and resins. In order 
to have a liquid capable of removing 
water-soluble stains, small percentages 
of water may be dispersed in the 
solvent with the aid of an oil-soluble 


surface-active agent. This is to keep 
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the water emulsified so as to avoid 
water spotting of the fabric. Inclus- 
ion of water may promote metal cor- 
rosion, always a problem when chlor- 
inated solvents are present. The latter 
tend to hydrolyze in the presence of 
moisture to form hydrochloric acid. 
However, chlorinated solvents are ob- 
tainable in stabilized form with a cor- 
rosion inhibitor—frequently an amine 
—already added. Some of the newer 
cleaning fluids are multi-purpose spe- 
cialties; some contain agents for moth- 
proofing garments. 

Formulation of cleaning and 
spotting fluids. much more complex 
than is apparent at first thought, is 
becoming increasingly successful be- 
cause of the application of sound 
chemical principles. Irving Reich, 
Chem. Industries 60, 423-4 (1947). 


meme © aeons 


Supersonic Detergent 

The British Launderers’ Re- 
search Association is investigating the 
use of supersonic vibrations—very 
high-frequency sound waves—to speed 
up laundry processes. The function of 
these supersonic vibrations is to shake 
out the dirt particles and permit emul- 
sification or suspension in the cleaning 
solution. Chem. Trade ]. and Chem. 
Engineer 120, 437 (1947). 


° 


Soap Boiling 

Fat or rosin is boiled with so- 
dium sulfite or potassium sulfite, with 
or without addition of 20-30 per cent 
of a carbonate or hydroxide. A. G. 
Pavlovich-Volkovyskii. U.S.S.R. Pat- 
ent No. 66,040. 

Se 
Surface-active Compounds 
compounds are 
hydrolyzing and 
caustic 


Surface-active 
manufactured by 
neutralizing with 
alkali, aliphatic or cycloaliphatic sul- 
fony] halides, followed by purification. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
British Patent No. 568,102. 


aqueous 








Sulfonamide Derivatives 
Useful washing and foaming 
agents result from the condensation of 
sulfonamides with aldehyde or ketone 
bisulfite compounds. Soc. pour l’ind. 
Bile. British Patent No. 
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SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENTS 


RN-200 RN-Z200A 


PROPERTIES 








Off-white. flake. stable in acid or alkali, | Off-white, stiff paste with slight aromatic 


pH l‘- solution—Neutral. odor. pH 1 ©¢ solution 7. 


COMPOSITION 


Alkyl aryl sulfonate type. Active organic | Alkyl aryl sulfonate type. Active organic 


~- ¢ 


15%. 66°. 


USES 


Emulsifying agent for mineral oils and 


When mixed with strong alkalis can be 
Excellent wetting char- 


used in the electrolytic cleaning of metals. parathn waxes. 
Also in pickling baths. Manufacture of acteristics for fire extinguishing prepara- 


general household cleaners. As a wetting tions. Dispersing of paints, pigments 


out agent for dispersing sulphur. pig- and printing inks. Manufacture of alkali 


ments. etc. and solvent cleaners as a penetrant and 





spreading agent. 


RICHES ~NELSON, INC. 
Ohkemual and Weed Products 
RM 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- | 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained | 
by sending 50c for each copy de- | 

| sired to Lancaster, Allwine & | 
Rommel. Any inquiries relating 
to Patent or Trade-Mark Law 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. 


No. 2,420,271, Insect Repellent 
Composition, patented May 6, 1947 by 
Bernard V. Travis and Howard A. 
Jones, Orlando, Fla., dedicated to the 
free use of the People in the territory 
of the United States. An insect re- 
pellent composition comprising p-iso- 
propylphenylethyl alcohol incorpo- 
rated in zinc oxide in such amounts as 
to form a paste-like composition. 


No, 2,420,389, Insect Repellent 
Composition, patented May 13, 1947 by 
Bernard V. Travis, Orlando, Fla. and 
Howard A. Jones, Washington, D. C., 
dedicated to the free use of the People 
in the territory of the United States. 
An insect repellent composition com- 
prising a solution of about 36 parts by 
weight of dimethylphthalate and about 
9 parts by weight of 2-ethyl-1,3-hex- 
anediol incorporated in zine oxide in 
such amounts as to form a paste-like 
composition. 


No. 2,420,568, Rodent and Insect 
Poison, patented May 13, 1947 by E. 
Francis Sennewald, St. Louis. A solu- 
tion of arsenic trioxide in a polyhydric 
alcoho] selected from the group con- 
sisting of mannito] and sorbitol, said 
solution being toxie to rodents and 


nsects, 


No. 2,420,734, Toilet Soap Nov- 
elty, patented May 2, 1947 by Charles 
H. Churchill, Cortland, N. Y. A com- 
pactly articulated cake of toilet soap 
collectively shaped to be hand clasped 
and comprising two similar closely in- 
erspaced rows of truncated block seg- 
nents of water soluble soap respec- 

vely having a comparatively wide 
base face and an initial altitude prior 
attrition materially greater in ex- 
t than the interspacing given to the 
spective base faces, the correspond- 
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ing base faces of one such block row 
being superimposed in substantial reg- 
istry upon those in the other row to 
virtually align in a common plane, and 
a relatively thin woven binder means 
affixedly interposed between all such 
superimposed base faces to successive- 
ly span the aforesaid block interspaces 
and serving to render any next adja- 
cent pairs of superimposed soap blocks 
inclinable without cake rupture. 


No. 2,421,223, Stabilized Insec- 
ticide, patented May 27, 1947 by Her- 
sche] G. Smith, Wallingford, and Mark 
L. Hill, Yeadon, Pa., assignors to Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh. As im- 
proved, stable pyrethrin-containing in- 
secticides, stabilized against deteriora- 
tion by light, the improved insecticide 
compositions comprising a pyrethrum 
extract in a hydrocarbon solvent con- 
taining a minor amount of a 2,4,6-tri- 
alkylated monohydroxy phenol having 
the following formula 


OH 





R’ 


wherein R and R’ represent tertiary 
butyl groups and R” represents an 
alkyl group selected from the class 
consisting of methy] and tertiary buty] 
groups, the amount of said tri-alky- 
lated phenol being sufficient to stabilize 
the pyrethrin-containing insecticide 
against deterioration by light and air 
and to inhibit loss of insect killing 
efficiency when exposed to light and 
air. 


Addition of Color to Oils 


A natural olive or coconut 
color, odor, and flavor are imparted to 
various refined vegetable and fish oils 
and fat products, by addition of suit- 
able amounts of olive juice or coconut 
juice, and afterward separating the oil 
or fat after it has absorbed these char- 
acteristics. The process is also applic- 
able to certain soap fats and oils after 
their saponification. Juice pressed from 
fresh olives may be used as well as the 
waste juice which separates from olive 
oil obtained by means of the hydraulic 
press. Coconut milk may be used, but 


the juice pressed from coconut flesh is 
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more desirable. An oil or fat is usually 
mixed with an equal part of the de- 
sired juice and mechanically agitated 
while being warmed to 70-210° F. for 
5-25 minutes, after which the treated 
oil is separated by flotation and decant- 
ing or by centrifuging. Emulsions are 
broken by addition of calcium chlo- 
ride. J. H. Forkner. U. S. Patent No. 
2,411,201. 


. 


Fractionation of Oils 

A process adaptable to contin- 
uous operation fractionates drying and 
semidrying oils into one fraction hav- 
ing a higher and another a lower de- 
gree of unsaturation than the original 
oil. Any organic solvent in which the 
oil is soluble may be used. The mix- 
ture is rapidly chilled to —20 to 
—60° F. 
more saturated fraction in a flowable 
solid form. Soybean oil with an iodine 
value of 132.2 was separated into a 


with agitation to yield a 


solid fraction of iodine value 129.2, 
and a liquid fraction of iodine value 
144.7. when 7 parts of acetone was 
used with 3 parts of oil. Lever Bros. 
& Unilever Ltd. British Patent No. 


582,657. 
° 


Palm Oil Treatment 
Unbleached palm oil is treated 
with alcohol at a temperature not over 
150° C. in the presence of a catalyst 
to convert free and combined fatty 
acids into volatile alkyl esters. The 
latter, after removal of the liberated 
glycerol and inactivation of the cata- 
lyst, are distilled off and the carote- 
noid pigment is thus concentrated in 
the residue. E. W. Eckey, to Procter & 
Gamble Co. British Patent No. 567,- 


682. 
° 








Improving Color of Soap 
Nontransparent soap having a 
yellowish or off-white tint is incor- 
porated with a small proportion of a 
blue fluorescent substance such as hy- 
droxycoumarin, umbelliferone, or beta- 
methyl umbelliferone, and also with a 
blueing agent such as indigo or a blue 
alizarin dye, and an opacifying agent. 
The off-tint is thus substantially elimi- 
nated. Lever Brothers & Unilever Ltd. 
and P. W. Tainsh. British Patent No. 
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567,716. 



























UNIVERSAL 
SOLUTIONIZER 


The one and only device 
capable of .instantly pro- 
ducing and dispensing OIL 
SOAP SOLUTIONS of any 
desired consistency. 


Replaces the Bung Plug of 
steel drums. Sold for Years. 


Literature on request 


Deliveries from stock 


Independent Specialties 
152 W. 75th St. 
Chicago 21, Il. 
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Thousands of processing men depend on 
the convenience and general efficiency of 
“Sealed-Disc” Filters for the positive pro- 
tection of their products against foreign 
impurities in each and every batch. 


All standard units (capacities from 1 
g.p.m. to thousands of g.p.h.) are compact, 
portable and completely sealed against leak- 
age or even evaporation. They are easy to 
operate, maintain and provide long, efficient 
and reliable service in your most vital pro- 
duction processes. 


For complete data on “Sealed-Disc” Filters 
and assistance in solving your filtration 
problems — write us today. 














Filters. Filter Discs ¢ Sheets-Mixers-Agitators 
207 Green Street, Milldale, Connecticut 
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CAR CLEANING 
(From Page 35) 





Wash bowls, hoppers and cus- 
idors—After each trip they are 
vashed with liquid soap, stains are 
emoved with cleaning powder, and 
fixtures are polished with liquid metal 
polish. After cleaning, each hopper 
ind cuspidor is treated with a deodo- 


rant. 


Toilet walls, floors and steam 
\vat pipes — Washed with cleaning 
solution and rinsed, followed by ap- 
plication of a deodorant to the toilet 
floor. 


Windows — Windows are 
cleaned after each trip with either a 
cleaning powder or water with a small 


amount of ammonia. 


An ingenious mechanical win- 
dow washer has been devised at Poca- 
tello, Ida., with which windows can 
be cleaned quickly during a train’s 
stop-over in the station. The equip- 
ment is mounted on a small truck and 


is driven along one side of the train 
and then back again along the other 
side. 

The battle to avoid vermin is 
Din- 


ing cars are treated by the most mod- 


a continuous scheduled process. 
ern methods every 7 to 10 days, other 


passenger cars every 15 days. 


To insure the proper carrying 
out of this plan, each car is provided 
with a record card. Each time a car 
is treated, the fact is noted on the 
record card. When completely filled, 
the card is replaced and sent to the 
office of the general superintendent of 


| 


the railroad’s mechanicui department. 





MERSOLATES 
(From Page 42) 





about 80° C. 
until 


and agitated at about 
75 r.p.m. the mass becomes 
creamy and thin enough to be pressed 
or pumped to the disc of the Krause 
system. This disc spins at about 5000 
r.p.m. and around 50,000 cubic meters 
of air per hour are used at a tempera- 


ture of 20 to 25° C. for a production 


of 1000 kilos of powder per hour. 
This washing powder lumps very eas- 
ily at the slightest pressure and only 
a belt conveyor can be used for trans- 
porting it to the packing machine. It 
was found possible to increase the per- 
centage of MSS up to 35 per cent pro- 
viding hot air was used, but this was 
not very practical. In general the 
process was not efficient and finally 
most of the factories, even those with 
a spraying system, used a simpler 
method. In this method, all the in- 
gredients except the Mersolate are 
placed in a strong mixer and the Mer- 
solate is sprayed in during the mix- 
ing. The mixture is then emptied on 
the floor and milled after standing for 


Various kinds of 


mills were in use and it was found ad- 


two or three days. 


visable to remove the sieves because 
they clogged too easily. Hammermills 
with pneumatic transportation and cy- 
clone separators were preferred by the 
writer. One of the simplest methods 
in use at many factories that had suffi- 
cient floor space was the spreading of 


all the ingredients on the floor, mixing 
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“New 82nd-Year Edition” 


new in giving thousands of sources where you save in buying. 
expensive to use and unreliable due to an enormous number of changes, all incorporated 


in THE NEW 82nd YEAR TEXTILE BLUE BOOK. 


A Good Market for Many Soap Mahers 
and Chemical Ginms 


AM Textile Mills with Dye Houses and 
all Dyers are Reported in Complete Detail 


HE NEW 82nd YEAR TEXTILE BLUE BOOK is not new in a superficial way. 
It is new in the essential things that count in a complete guide to the nation’s second 
largest industry—TEXTILES; new from cover to cover in all its fifteen hundred pages— 
new items and new mill reports—new information on some twenty-six thousand dealers 
in Allied Lines—new in up-to-date information on markets you can sell with profit— 


MILLS, DYERS AND MILLS WITH DYEHOUSES!! 


The large book in the office for circularizing, mailing, telephoning or reference, the 
small one for your salesmen or traveling executives, will pay their low cost in a few days! ; 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY ‘ms pasion "sce erred 


Standard Textile 
Phone RI 6-3136 


Publications Since 1866” 


NEW JERSEY 


Old books are obsolete, 


“An Authority in Textiles 
for Over Eighty-two Years” 


Office Edition, $8.25 


Textile Director for ahaa 
$4.50 

1500 Pages. Cloth and Gold with 

Thumb Indexes. New easy to read 


tvpe in all revo-ts 
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U.S. ROTARY 
oom UA6 LLM | VACUUM FILLERS 


| vED : 
> ke ware Fully Automatic 


SOAPS 


for HANDLING LIQUIDS 
and SEMI-LIQUIDS 





@ In a complete line of machine sizes 
@ Capacities of the larger sizes up to 
300 per minute 


@ Handle any size container from | 
ounce up to and including gallons 








discoloration 
ity 

— PACH machine in this line represents 
; the finest in filing equipment con- 
ee struction and time-tested engineering 
to 2x for highest filling efficiency. 





Only 1% 
quired 
os U. S. Rotary Vacuum Fillers with post-war 
owag Lecithin ™ %, advancements are illustrated and de- 
i scribed in newly prepared literature. 
Write for “Rotary Filler Details.” 


OTHER U. S. FILLING UNITS: The popular Semi-Auto 
matic Model B-2 Vacuum Filler with interchangeable filling 
stems for handling AGST and ordinary neck opening containers 
up to 4” diameter. A rapid filler of any type liquid. Invaluable 
to small plants; an essential “stand-by” for large plants. Portable 
Simply plug it in for rapid filling anywhere. Write for Bulletin 


U. S. BOTTLERS 


ROBINSON WAGNER CO., Inc. Machinery Co. 
PUMPS 
4019 NORTH ROCKWELL STREET CAPPERS 
ROWA® CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS FRTERS 
CONVEYORS 


110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y, WASHERS 
» anil eal or 


CORKERS 
FILLERS 
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thoroughly by shoveling and raking 
for many hours. After a few days 
standing, the mass can be milled. 
Mersol can also be neutralized 
with potash and the product contains 
about 60 per cent MSS. The use of 
Mersolate in laundry soaps has already 
been mentioned. Low grade soft soaps 
were filled with “Urethrum,” sodium 
sulfate, and ““Tylose-HB.” By mixing 
Mersolate with settled, clear liquid 
soaps, a number of varieties of products 


were produced. 


The influence of various fac- 
tors on the lipolytic hydrolysis of palm 
oil was studied, and the preparation of 
the palm-oil fatty acids is described. 
The degree of hydrolysis was 62-65 per 
cent for an acid oil, and 71-75 per 
cent for a neutral oil. The yield of 
distilled fatty acids from the hydro- 
lyzed oil was about 80 per cent, with a 
saponification number of 204 and an 
iodine number (Kaufmann) of 56.6, 
M. Loury and J. Max. Oleagineux 1, 
24-7; through Chem. Abs. 





FLOOR SOAPS 
(From Page 39) 
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DREW COMPOUNDING ALKALI 


Medium pH classification * More Na,O than hydrated orthosilicate, sesqui- 


silicate, metasilicate, phosphates, etc. * Unit crystallized—self-contained— 


sudsing wetting agent * Rapidly and completely soluble * Not a mechanical 


mixture * Made by patented process * Continuous production * Uniform in 
composition * A nice looking product, blends easily * Priced attractively ° 
Sold in barrels containing 300 lbs. net weight * Get this product into your 


formulas for efficiency and economy. 


Communicate with us at once 


E.F. DREW & CO., INC. 


15 EAST 26th STREET 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Ion Activity of Soap 

Recently developed collodion mem- 
branes have been used to determine 
ion activities in fatty-acid soap solu- 
tions. With the use of negative collo- 
dion membranes the cation activity in 
solutions of sodium and potassium 
soaps has been determined over wide 
Up to the 


critical point in a given concentration 


ranges of concentration. 


of a soap, the cation activity is the 
same as that at the same concentra- 
tion of alkali chlorides. At the criti- 
cal concentration the cation-activity 
coefficient begins to decrease markedly 
with a further increase in concentra- 
tion. This is in accordance with what 
would be predicted from other meas- 
urements of physical properties of soap 
conductance and 
freezing point lowering. C. W. Carr, 
W. F. Johnson, and I. M. Kolthoff, 
|. Phys. 8 Colloid Chem. 51, 636-43 
(1947). 


solutions, such as 


Cleaning Resin Finishes 
Contact with dry-cleaning solvents 
frequently results in the stiffening of 
resin-finished fabrics, due to removal 
of the plasticizer or softening agent in 
the resin finish. While it may be pos- 
sible to restore the plasticizer, it is 
preferable resin-fin- 
ished fabrics wherever possible. How- 


to wet-process 


ever, even wet processing can lead to 
removal of plasticizer unless care is 
taken to select a safe wet-cleaning 


detergent. 


In a recent instance a plastic-finished 
windbreaker had been wet-cleaned with 
a proprietary soap and was found to 
have become stiff on drying. Ex- 
amination of the soap revealed the 
presence of substantial amounts of tri- 
chloroethylene emulsified in the sol- 
vent, the purpose of this compound 
undoubtedly being to facilitate the 
removal of oily or greasy soil. The 
amount of solvent was sufficient to dis- 
solve and remove the plasticizer in the 
resin, and hence the final effect was 
the same as if the garment had been 
dry cleaned. 

One way to tell whether a given wet 
cleaning compound contains emulsified 
solvents is to observe its odor. Solvents 
which would be 


marked 


86 


used possess weil 


odors; hence a 


compound 


which is odorless may be regarded as 
safe for use in cleaning resin-finished 
garments. It would also be advisable 
to obtain information regarding the 
safety to resin finishes of specific wet 
cleaning compounds other than 
straight soaps or synthetic detergents. 
The same applies to spotting com- 
pounds, most of which contain or- 
ganic solvents which might cause local 
stiffening. C. H. Bayley, Bull. Cana- 
dian Research Inst. of Launderers and 
Cleaners, March, 1947. 
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White Shoe Cleaners 


Formulas for white shoe clean- 








ers include a white pigment of good 
covering power, a binder to keep the 
pigment adhering as a continuous film 
on the shoe and to reduce rub-off to a 
minimum, and a dispersing agent to 
prevent caking of the pigment in the 
bottle. Suggested basic formulas are 
the following: 


Per Cent 
Sodium alky! sulfate 1 
Dextrin . 1 
Disodium phosphate 0.2 
Titanium dioxide 18 
Water 79.8 

Per Cent 
Methyl cellulose 5 
Sulfonated oil 2 
Titanium dioxide 13 
Tale 3 
Clay 1 
Water 76 


Although these products are 
relatively simple, some research is nec- 
essary to insure good performance. 
Tests such as the following are ad- 
visable: Aging at elevated tempera- 
tures, freezing tests, determination of 
the effects of incubation, study of 
stability, of the product under vibra- 
tion, and study of the effect of light 
exposure. P. Macaluso. Chem. Inds. 
60, 234-5 (1947). 
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Color of Oils 

A photometric method is presented 
which is comprehensive and flexible 
and which entirely eliminates the per- 
sonal factor in color-grading of oils. 
Several systems of color evaluation for 
tallows and greases adapted to photo- 
metric data derived by the foregoing 
method, are furnished. Further study 
of the method is needed before an 
official procedure is adapted. L. K. 
Whyte, J. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 24, 137- 
40 (1947). 
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Preserves Backs of Rugs 
Effective use of the fungicide 
“G-4" for the preservation of the backs 
of rugs is reported by the Canadian 
Research Institute of Launderers and 
Cleaners and is described in a recent 
issue of the institute’s bulletin. The 
institute investigated the severe de 
terioration of the cotton or jute back 
ing as a result of mildew attack, which 
is frequent in damp climates. A com 
pound which could be applied from a 
dry solvent which was non-toxic to 
human beings, and without deleterious 
effect to the dyes present in the rugs 
was desirable. The compound known 
as 2,2’-dihydroxy-5,5’-dichlorodipheny| 
methane, commonly called G-4, was 
found the most satisfactory. G-4 de 
veloped by Givaudan-Delawanna. Inc. 
New York, is a fine white crystalline 
powder insoluble in water but soluble 
in many organic liquids the report 
states. In preparing the treating solu 
tion, one part by weight of the com 
pound is dissolved in 8 parts by weight 
of isopropyl alcohol and the solution 
added to 192 parts by weight of Stod 
dard solvent, giving a solution of one 
half of one per cent. It is applied to 
the back of the rug by spraying. The 
report states that good penetration of 
the compound is readily achieved with 
the application of only enough of the 
solution to dampen the backing of 


the rug. 
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Glycol Analysis 

Glycerol, propylene glycol, and tri- 
methylene glycol may be analyzed in 
solutions containing all three. The 
same method may be applied to 
analysis of sweet water concentrates. 
Mixtures of other hydroxy compounds 
with similar properties may also be 
analyzed by the same method. W. D. 
Pohle and V. C. Mehlenbacher, ]. Am. 
Oil Chemists’ Soc. 24, 155-8 (1947) 


. 


Sulfonated Amides 

A sulfonated oil is treated with an 
amine in the presence of an ammonium 
or amine mineral acid salt as a catalyst, 
so that amidification can be carried to 
completion before an appreciable loss 
of sulfur trioxide takes place. Na- 
tional Oil Products Co. British Pat 
ent No. 567,911. 
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EVERAL million war surplus aerosol insec- 


ticide bombs have been dumped on the 
American market during the past few 


months by the War Assets Administration. Most 
of these bombs were designed solely for military 
use, were manufactured under war-time emer- 
gency conditions, and are now inferior and un- 
suitable for ordinary household use. Yet, they 
have been sold to unsuspecting merchants for 
wide civilian distribution. Reports indicate that 
the valves on a quarter or more of these surplus 
bombs are defective, that some are termed ““DDT 
bombs” when they contain no DDT, that many 
are labeled in violation of the Insecticide Act of 
1910, that they are advertised and offered as a 
general household insecticide when in fact their 
effectiveness is highly limited, mostly against mos- 
quitoes only, and that the public is not always 
informed that they are war surplus leading the 
average purchaser to believe that they come from 
current high-quality production when such 
not the case. 

In its efforts to liquidate war surplus insecti- 
cides, WAA shows what might be either an ignor- 
ance of the materials it is selling or an utter disre- 
gard of the law. Even a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order limiting labeling and advertising of 
aerosol insecticides has been ignored by WAA. In 
spite of protests, WAA continues to do things 
which if attempted by any manufacturer would 
bring the USDA down on his neck pronto, pos- 
sbly with seizure of the merchandise. All of 
which leads us to believe that WAA may feel that 
it is above and beyond the law in disposing of 
these insecticides. 

Although several million of these surplus bombs 
have already been sold, there is no honest reason 
why the misrepresentation should continue. Any 
balance on hand should be dumped and the pub- 
lic should be informed through the press just 
what has taken place thus far,—that what they 
have believed to be good A-1 bombs actually 
ire unsuitable and never were designed for gen - 

il home use. 
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At the time these now surplus bombs were 
produced, they were made from the best mate- 
rials and by the best formula then available. 
But this does not alter the fact that they are now 
inferior to current production. Nor does it 
alter the fact that they may seriously injure the 
business of every aerosol manufacturer by 
unjustly reflecting on the character of new 
bombs. That they are likewise adding a depress- 
ing effect to the general insect spray market, 
already seriously overstocked, is still a further 
reason why their present dumping should be 


ended. -" 








FTER four years of combined effort by 
agricultural, industry, and both state and 
federal government officials, the new in- 
secticide act was passed by Congress and became 
law last month. (The Andresen Bill. H.R. 1237.) 
Regulations governing the enforcement of the 
new law are now in course of preparation by the 
Department of Agriculture, and hearings will 
The law 
goes into effect one year hence to replace the out- 
moded Insecticide Act of 1910. 
As a unit of legislation, the new insecticide law 
is probably not wholly satisfactory to anybody. 


probally be held in the near future. 


If any single group who helped write the law had 
had full say, various provisions would have bee 
added or omitted. The completed law represents 
a masterpiece of legislative compromise, a com- 
promise four years in the making. But on the 
whole, we feel that it is a good law and a wide 
improvement over the Act of 1910. We also be- 
l'eve that if the same volicy of firmness and com- 
mon sense marks its enforcement as has marked 
the enforcement of the old act over the past ten 
or so years, it cin be an effective and valuable law. 
With the passage of the Andresen Bill,—prob- 
ab!v will be dubbed the Andresen Act henceforth, 
—the greatest step toward countrywide unity in 
insecticide, furgicide, and caustic poison legisla- 
industry 
vrogress as far over the next thirty-seven years as 


tion has been completed. May the 


it has over the past! 























By 
Dr. E. G. Thomssen 


Chemical Consultant 


— HE manufacture and sale 
NI of sanitary supplies is 
delegated in most cases to 
smaller plants. Some of 
these are in the jobbing or distributing 
trade, handling the sale of products 
made by other manufacturers. As sale 
volume increases, the urge to manu- 
facture a line of one’s own predomi- 
nates. We find that there is an in- 
creasing number of companies in this 
field who have begun to make certain 
of their own trademarked products, 
first in a modest way, then in greater 
volume. The equipment is often the 
simplest available and the quarters 
cramped and unsuited even for light 
manufacture. It may be pointed out 
that this condition has not resulted in 
tidy, clean plants, but in many cases 
sanitary supplies are being made in 
what might be called a “sloppy” man- 
ner. Since sanitary products are sold 
through the hygienic appeal to better 
health, it is not to the credit of the 
industry that these conditions exist. 
Those in a position to do so are im- 


proving their plant layouts and resort- 


118 


ing to “face-lifting” to better manu- 
facturing facilities. 

To run a sanitary supply busi- 
ness profitably with sufficient volume, 
it is necessary to handle more items than 
in most other chemical! industries. 
These products are not too simp'e to 
make. They comprise items like liquid, 
jelly, chip and powdered soaps, so- 
called synthetic soaps, compounded al- 
kaline mixtures, powdered, liquid and 
paste insecticides, disinfectants, liquid 
waxes, deodorant blocks and others. 
With such a diversified line, volume is 
not apt to be great in any one item but 
may be large combined tonnage. It is 
necessary, therefore, to use machinery 
and equipment which is flexible and 
which may be used for making more 
than one item. It is thus possible to 
make larger batches and to manufac- 
ture more economically. 

The warehousing of packages 
and finished products, as well as acces- 
sories like brooms, mats, sprayers, etc., 
also becomes a problem in many build- 
ings where space is limited. 


It has been suggested that an 
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article on the layout of a model sani 
tary supply plant would be helpful and 
tend to stimulate more action toward 
plant improvement. The writing of 
such an article is fraught with many 
difficu!ties, the greatest being to set a 
single standard to meet every case. As 
we have had close re'ationship with the 
Grace-Lee Products Company, of Min 
neapo'is, Minn. and their recently reno- 
vated plant, we refer to their layout 
as an efficient and typical plant. This 
company manufactures a longer line of 
sanitary supplies than is customary, so 
a description of their plant a!so covers 
considerab'e ground. 

Before their recent moderniza 
tion program the Grace-Lee Company 
occupied a one-story building with a 
high basement, the p'ant having orig 
inally been designed for another type 
The building was of 
mi!l construction, with a concreted 


of manufacture. 
basement floor. Like so many com- 
panies in this line of business, their 
volume increased and not only did they 
find it necessary to make their regular 
items in larger quantities but they 
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faced the necessity of controlling the 
quality and uniformity of certain items 
they had been jobbing by making these 
as well. 

The renovating job consisted of 
modernizing the o!d building, includ- 
ing the offices, the insta!lation of a new 
boiler and the erection of a new rein- 
forced concrete 50’ x 75’ two floor 
addition adjoining the older building. 
The new building was designed for 
manufacturing operations, while the 
modernized bui'ding was renovated to 
include general offices, a cafeteria, 
dressing rooms, chemical laboratory, 
shipping and receiving departments, 
storage of raw materials and finished 
stock and for the new boiler room. 
The elevator which was already in- 
sta‘led in this building was not dis- 
turbed. 

The changes, except for the 
boiler equipment and laboratory, are 
not of general interest from the manu- 
The boiler is an 
yortant part of any plant of this 
ire. An old coal! fired boiler which 


sufficient steam and was in usable 


turing standpoint. 
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Upper Left: Pro- 
vide ample space for 
drum storage in your 
layout. In this way, 
like materials can be 
grouped together with 
runways between the 
groups for drum 
trucks. 


Lower Left: An 
adequately equipped 
laboratory for control 
of raw materials and 
finished products will 
save money in the 
long run. It is valu- 
able for new product 
development. 


Right: Tanks nest- 
ed together, properly 
labeled and provided 
with an_ inter-con- 
necting pipe system 
and volume _indica- 
tors, offer flexibility 
and speed in process 
and storage. 


condition had been used to generate 
steam for the old plant. To install a 
new modern one meant considerable 
outlay. It was found that many 
economies could be attained by an 
automatic oil burning boiler with suit- 
ab!e hot water tanks and such a set-up 
The old boiler 
was permitted to remain as a standby 
To avoid 


the necessity of employing a licensed 


was wisely installed. 
but converted to burn oil. 


engineer, the steam pressure is kept at 
12 pounds or be!ow and all equipment 
using steam for heat is designed for 
this pressure. This usually necessitates 
larger steam inlets to steam jacketed 
mixers or tanks. A steam boiler is most 
important to the operation of any 
plant, yet many put it in an incon- 
venient, out of the way place, as 
though they were ashamed of a boiler, 
the very heart of the factory. 

The chemical laboratory, which 
is equipped for analytical, research ana 
pilot p!ant production of new products, 
occupies the entire western end of the 
older building. ‘The offices of the chem- 


ist and production manager adjoin the 
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The finished stock is he'd 


just outside this location. 


laboratory. 


HE Grace-Lee Company manu- 

factures, as stated, a line of scrub 
soaps, paste c'eansers, liquid soaps, 
liquid waxes, powdered c'eansers and 
disinfectants. They are a'so equipped 
to hand'e cold-made soda soaps which 
are used in quantity in the manufac- 
ture of other products. 


Ia laying out the p'ant to make 


these items, speed in handling them at 


the lowest p2ssib'e labor costs was the 
objective. The incoming raw mate- 
rials are received through special ramps 
in the new building. They are stored 
in the basement of the o!'d bui'ding. 
From there they are moved up to the 
first floor of the old building and across 
to the new bui'ding for manufacturing 
purposes. The finished goods move 
from the basement of the new building 
into another portion of the basement 
of the old building, and then by ele- 
vator to the stock and shipping room 


The ship- 
ping docks are on the side opposite the 


for packing and marking. 


incoming goods ramps and on the first 
floor level. This arrangement permits 
practically all the manufacturing op- 
erations to be carried on in the new 
building without any interference with 
the flow of incoming and outgoing 
goods. Such an arrangement removes 
any cluttering up of manufacturing 
space, and permits adequate neat stor- 
age conditions. 

The arrangement and location 
of paste, liquid and powder mixers is 
such as to permit proper lighting, the 
use of gravity, and closeness of units 
to one another so a workman may 
watch several batches of products at 
The control of the 
steam and the removal of dust so 


the same time. 


production will proceed under clean 
conditions has been given most careful 
attention. The old equipment was 
completely overhauled and if necessary 
adapted to make more than a single 
product. 

Reference to the photos of the 
pant aid materially in visualizing the 
layout of the plant. This refers par- 
ticularly to Figures I and II. Figure 
I shows the first floor and Figure II 
the basement floor of the manufactur- 
ing or new building. Both views look 
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northwesterly. 
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In Picture I starting at the fa 
left is seen the powder mixing roon 
The operations extend through tw 
floors. A small powder mixer is visibl 
This is mounted on the main floor wit 
an automatic lift and hopper arrange 
ment so that it may be emptied int 
the larger mixer which is elevated so a 


to be near the basement ceiling. <A 


opening is provided in the first floo 


so that this large mixer may be charge 


easily at the floor level. The mixe: 
are installed so that there is sufficient 
room for easily filling barrels, drum 
or sacks. A dust collecting system re 
moves any dust from the rooms o 
mixers. The product is thus conserve: 
and drops back into the building fron 
the cyclone and dust house which are 
located on the roof. The arrangement 
is made in such a manner that al 
mixers may be readily cleaned out 
when it is desired to change over fron 
one powdered product to another. This 
installation affords economy, c!eanli 
ness and convenience. 

Passing on to the right, a view 
of the soap crutcher is obtained. This 
piece of equipment is of the reversible 
screw and thimble type. It hangs into 
the basement. The contents may be 
emptied easily into barrels or drums. 
The steam or hot room used for melt- 
ing the oils and fats is close to the 


These as 


well as the lyes are pumped up after 


floor scale in the basement. 


being weighed through short, easily 
cleanable runs of pipe lines to the point 
Leakage 
and messiness is prevented by this 
method. 


crutcher where the bags are piled, an 


at which they are desired. 
Directly to the right of this 


opening has been provided in the slab 


which is framed for another mixer if 





it is desired to install one. At the 
pillar with the pipe railing in front of 
it, is a hatchway to permit quick and 
easy access up and down. This is quite 
necessary in operating this crutche: 
and the other equipment on two floors. 

To the right again as seen in 
Pictures I or II may be seen the liquid 
mixer which is used for making liquid 
soaps or other liquid preparations. To 
the right of this illustrated by the 
floor opening in Picture I and the large 
mixer supported from the floor in Pic 
ture II is a mixer used for making a 


cleanser of paste like consistency 
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Her again the mixer is so elevated as 

to cop the product directly into bar- 

re drums. 
Beyond the 
wax making mixer and cooling 


paste mixer the 


ire located. The mixing tank 

ibove the floor so its contents can 
by pped into the cooling tank hung 
into the basement from lugs at the first 
floor level. From the cooling tank the 
finished wax may flow or be pumped 
to the main storage tanks. 

These main storage tanks for 
holding liquid products consist of a 
compact uniform sized battery. They 
may be used for storing either finished 
products or liquid raw materials. 
Pumps and piping are arranged so that 
their contents may be discharged into 
any of the making mixers or kettles, 
from one tank to another thru a filter 
press and refrigerating unit for filter- 
ing liquid soaps, or other liquids, or to 
filling packages on the first floor. They 
are located in the extreme (west) rear 
of the basement and separated from 
the rest of the basement by a fire wall. 

This p!ant has been in operation 
for a period of months. Fortunately 
plans were made for the expansion and 
improvements well in advance. In 
building and installing equipment in 
the new plant, a judicious expansion 
policy was followed. Instead of over- 
expanding and being niggardly due to 
costs, the aim was to provide a plant 
in which manufacture could proceed 
from the receiving of the raw materials 
to forward stores, to manufacture, to 
finished stores, and on to the shipping 
room in a steady constant flow. If 
new plant additions are necessary in 
the future, the plant is so designed that 
present manufacturing operations will 
not be disturbed. The operations under 
the new conditions have a!ready justi- 
fied the wise policy the owners of this 
sanitary supply business have pursued. 
Not only are the manufacturing pro- 
cedure and handling of goods saving 
them money, but, better equipment, 
the more pleasant surroundings and 
conveniences to the employees are re- 
flected in improved quality of their 
products, 

While not all sanitary supply 

ikers can follow the Grace-Lee Com- 
pany’s procedure, the plant they have 


is typical and deserves study. 
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sell ANTU 


R* CONTROL is making headlines these 
days. And Du Pont’s nationwide promo- 
tion helps to keep ANTU in the spotlight. 

One example of the effectiveness of this 
activity is the 15,000 individual requests 
Du Pont has received from every section of 


owm r 


the country for an informative booklet on 
rat control. 

Du Pont’s broad program of ANTU pro- 
motion also includes regular distribution of 


consumer booklets and posters . . . rat con- 





TO BE SURE OF DU PONT QUALITY, 
BUY ANTU FROM DU PONT 


Chemically and biologically tested. 
Backed by Du Pont's continuing research. 
Supported by technical assistance to compounders. 
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SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 





THE PICTURES ABOVE are typical of those appearing in Du Pont’s national magazine 
advertisements which show the extent of rat damage and the need for rat control. 


How Du Pont is helping to 


rat poisons 


trol promotional helps for county agents and 
other agricultural leaders .. . 
tures . . . in addition to national radio and 
magazine advertising, designed to reach all 
areas of the country. 


You can rely on Du Pont ANTU—and the 
educational promotion behind it—to boost 
your rodenticide sales! For full information 
and price list on ANTU, write the Du Pont 
Company, Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


moving pic- 


ANTU for better rat control 
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Meets in Chicago 











a || WO problems of surpass- 


jing urgency await solu- 





|tion by in the insecticide 

———Jand disinfectant industry, 
it was evident from corridor discus- 
sions overheard at the 33rd mid-year 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 9 to 11. Faced by 
the switch from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market, the complaint was voiced 
that manufacturers are forced to 
carry on against the competition of- 
fered by the huge flood of war surplus 
goods that must be absorbed before 
normal market conditions will return. 
On the other hand, it was pointed out, 
the necessity for utilizing new scien- 
tific and engineering developments to 
improve and adapt these war-born 
products to civilians use must be met 
in the face of continued shortages of 
essential raw materials. 

Much’ encouragement’ was 
found, however in remarks by S. A. 
Rohwer, assistant chief, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
D. A., that “if properly and effective- 
ly handled for what they are,” the war 
surpluses will soon be out of the way, 
and that the overall situation “leaves 
plenty of room for honest initiative 
and competition.” 

Reflecting the industry’s pro- 
found concern with these perplexing 
complications was the record regis- 
tration of over 400 at the Chicago 
gathering. Throughout the three days 
the meeting room remained crowded 
and interest in the program continued 
high until President N. J. Gothard’s 
gavel closed the convention Wednes- 


day noon. 















































Soap’s 

camera 

presents 

a pictorial 

report on the 
recent N.A.1.D.M. 
Meeting in Chicago 





With John Powell of John 
Powell & Co., as chairman, the pro- 


gram committee provided an array of 







able speakers and a wide range of topics which ser 
to bring the membership up to date on econor 
and scientific developments affecting their intere 
Of great practical value were the various sympx 


on disinfectants, waxes and containers, and the 








thoritative reports on new scientific developme 
and on market conditions for important raw mat 
als. 

Spirited discussions, taking issue with pre 
ously reported findings marked the Monday mo: 
ings symposium on quaternary ammonium co 
pounds. Leader of this feature was L. J. Opps 
heimer of West Disinfecting Co., and participa 
were Dr. W. S. Mueller, dairy research laborator 
Massachusetts State College, Ambherst, Mass., | 
John W. Klimek, Sterling-Winthrop Research | 
stitute, Rensselaer, N. Y., Dr. L. H. James, Jame 
Labs., Chicago, and Dr. A. R. Cade, Givaudan-Dela 


wanna, Delawanna, N. J. 





Disinfectant Symposium 


R. MUELLER, in explaining his work on 

evaluation of the germicidal potency of certain 
quaternaries, for sanitizing dairy barn equipment, 
said some new procedures were used, including a 
hand homogenizer and a spectrophotometer. In using 
the compounds as an udder wash, he reported, from 
30 to 40 cows could be washed before the germicidal 
potency decreased to the point where a fresh solution 
was needed. Other tests, he said, indicated that prop- 
erly washed mi!k pails and metal parts of milking 
machines can be effectively sanitized in a solution 
of 200 p.p.m. of the quaternary. Other findings were 
a'so reported, with emphasis that they were of a 
preliminary nature only. Further tests are planned. 
The methods used, Dr. Mueller asserted, “give a 
truer picture of the germicidal properties of the 


quaternaries under actual working conditions than 
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oye 


by the phenol coefficient values as deter- 


he F. D. A. method.” 


are 


mined 


Klimek reported that in his work on the 


evalua of the germicidal activity of quaternary 
:mmo 1 compounds, “Evidence that the high 
eficient value of the germicide is ‘fallacious’ 


ph 1 
and due to massive absorption of the test organism 
has been refuted.” Analogous quantitative and 
qualitative variations are encountered, he said, in 
determining the germicidal activity of phenol and 
the quaternary ammonium compound, Benzalkonium 


chloride, by means of the F. D. A. phenol coefficient 


procedure. “These variations in routine tests,” he 


continued, “are primarily due to the relatively small 
number of surviving bacteria and to the statistical 
chances of including at least one or more test or- 


ganisms in the sample removed for sub-culture.” 


Variations in the susceptibility of the in 
viduals composing the population of the inoculum, 
he said, account for the few survivors after a rela- 
tively short exposure to the germicide. Evaluation 
of the germicide, he also asserted, requires a quan- 
titative, rather than qualitative test procedure, “and 
one in which these two factors are not confused as 
they are in the conventional phenol coefficient pro- 
cedure. Quantitative evaluation requires reliable data 
on the number of organisms in the inoculum and the 
number of organisms, (if any) surviving after ex- 
posure to a given concentration for a standard period 


of time.” 

The contribution to the symposium by Dr. 
L. H. James was titled: “Germicidal Effectiveness of 
Some Quaternary vs Phenolic Compounds, with Time 
Survival Numbers of E. ¢yphosa and S. aureus.” The 
co-author was Gladys Eckfeldt. A method was 


described for determining the numbers of bacterial 


(Turn to Page 155) 









































2,4-D formulations 


If you are selling in Oklahoma, your weed problem 
may be sagebrush. In Texas, it may be mesquite. 
In the Dakotas . . . wild mustard. 

Every region of the country, even every county or 
farm, has its particular weed problem. What are 
the problems where you sell? 

There is no one 2,4-D weed killer that is applica- 
ble for all situations. In fact, every problem calls 
for a custom-built product. 

That is why Baker—a name known for quality 
chemicals for nearly 50 years—manufactures not 
one or two, but a number of 2,4-D formulations. 


There are other factors involved, too, in deciding 
which 2,4-D formulation is best for your custom- 
ers to use. 

What kind of spraying equipment will be used? 
Will spraying be done by airplane? Is the water 
supply plentiful, or are you located in an arid 
region? Do your customers prefer a powder, or 
liquid concentrate, that would yield either a clear 
solution or a creamy emulsion? 


Baker makes 2,4-D formulations for large scale or 
small operations... for pastures or growing 
grains... for “hard-to-kill” weeds and woody 
growth ... for application by airplane, fog-spray- 
ers or other special machinery . . . for almost any 
condition or situation. 


For best sales results—find out which particular 
_Baker 2,4-D formulationsiont 


“Misa 


‘custo , -me 
o help solve them 


customers’ problem. Then recommend that your 
dealers sell it for the job. Investigate Baker's 
2,4-D formulations today. 


FREE BULLETIN for your weed problems! 


Get this valuable free bulletin on Baker's 2,4-D formu- 
lations. It tells where, when and why to use each. We 
will also include a reprint of an article on 2,4-D by a 
USDA expert, and report of the North Central Weed 
Control Conference. Send today! Write to Agricultural 
Chemical Division, J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 66 S. 
Main St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


FRANCHISES OPEN— 
under Baker label, or your own! 


Ss 

’ 

a 

Many sales organizations that market weed ° 

killers are turning to Baker's “know-how” tor 2 

up-to-the-minute 2,4-D rormulations. If you are > 
interested in distributing weed killers “custom- 

made” for your local weed problems, write and ° 

tell us your requirements. We are in a position 

to supply you these products under the Baker ° 
label—or your own private brand name. Get 

the details today! Address the Agricultural Chem- ad 

ical Dwision, J.T. Baker Chemical Co., 66 South ry 

Main Street, Phillipsburg, N. J. ° 

° 

s 
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By E. F. Knipling* 


ry 
SYNTHETIC INSECTICIDES 





Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 





there has been an_ unprece- 

dented interest in new insec- 
ticides for the control of insects and 
related parasites of man and animals. 
DDT has held the spotlight because of 
its widespread and successful use in 
controlling a number of vectors of 
human diseases as well as many noxious 
insects affecting livestock. Several 
other insecticides, however, have been 
discovered by industry which are now 
being investigated to determine their 
place in the field of medical and veter- 
inary entomology. The possibilities of 
DDT in this field have not yet been 
fully determined, especially when we 
consider the wide variety of formula- 
tions and the many types of equip- 
ment that are employed or which are 
in the process of development. Much 
be done before we can 


predict with accuracy the place the 


remains to 


newer materials might have in insect 
control. It is becoming readily appar- 
ent that the development of an insecti- 
cide for practical use is not a simple 
matter, and that many questions must 
be answered before it is put into gen- 
eral use. 

The evaluation of a new insec- 
ticide in comparison with other mate- 
rials necessitates intensive study under 
various conditions. Its effectiveness 
must be judged on the basis of the 
minimum concentration or dosage re- 
quired to destroy the organism and also 


4s to its duration. The duration of 


Nat Assn. Insecticide & Disinfectant 
June 10, Chicago. 
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URING the last several years 


U.S.D.A. 





effectiveness of an insecticide is espe- 
cially important in the control of most 
of the insects affecting man and ani- 
mals. The long-lasting effect of DDT 
has provided a high standard of per- 
formance for comparison of the resi- 
dual so that 
many months of tests and observations 


action of insecticides, 
are required. Of course, cost, ease of 
application, odor, and quality must also 
be taken into account. 


One of the most important 
problems in connection with the de- 
velopment of new insecticides is the 
determination of their toxicity to man 
and animals. Many factors must be 
considered in determining the potential 
hazards of a chemical when employed 
generally under conditions. 
Much remains to be learned about the 
toxicity of DDT and various chemicals 
used in DDT formulations, and still 


many 


less is known regarding the toxic 
effects on man and livestock of the 
newer chlorinated The 


lack of such information on the newer 


insecticides. 


materials requires that we move with 
caution in recommending them for 
practical application. 

The recently developed insecti- 
cides which are of special interest in 
the field of medical and veterinary en- 
tomology are benzene hexachloride, 
chlordane, chlorinated camphene, and 
certain synergists for pyrethrum such 
as the piperonyl compounds. Some of 
the DDT analogs, especially the me- 
thoxy analog and TDE, are also of con- 
siderable interest, primarily because 
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they are less toxic than DDT to warm- 
blooded animals. The information ob- 
tained to date by the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 


relative to the insecticidal value of 
these materials against a number of 
insects, ticks, and mites affecting man 
and animals, will be reviewed briefly 
in this paper. Results of studies men- 
tioned will be reported later by the 
workers who carried out the investi- 
gations. No specific recommendations 
for practical use of the new materials 
will be made until more is learned re- 
garding their performance in practical 
control operations, and also about their 


toxicity to animals or man. 


Chlordane 


NSECTICIDES containing chlor- 

dane, sold as “Velsicol 1068” and 
“Octa-Klor,” are being used for the 
control of certain insects, especially in 
the household field. The material has 
been evaluated at our Orlando, Flor- 
ida,t Kerrville, Texas, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, and Savannah, Georgia, labora- 
tories in comparison with DDT. The 
minimum effective dosage against sev- 
eral insects is either lower than or close 
to that of DDT. As a space spray it 
is slightly more effective than DDT 
against house flies but less toxic to 
yellow-fever Chlordane, 
like DDT, is slow in its effect on in- 
sects. When evaluated from the stand- 


mosquitoes. 


+ The investigations at the Orlando laboratory 
ire being conducted with funds transferred to the 
Bureau hy the Office of the Surgeon General, 
l 
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BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS COMPANY 








< Announces 


a New Type Aerosol Insecticide 





* * * * * 


® Bridgeport has combined the talents of Refrigeration, 
Chemistry and Design Engineering plus High-Speed 
Filling and Packaging to produce an outstanding new 
all-purpose aerosol insecticide. 


®Bridgeport introduced this new product at the 
National Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers’ Convention, held at Chicago, June 8-11. 


®@ Bridgeport has the complete facilities for manufac- 
turing the new aerosol on a mass-production scale. 
We are prepared to supply your 1948 requirements 
on a custom-built basis. 


In qu ire... Aer-a-sol Division 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
. 


80 Years of Quality Products 


. . . © — ~ . . a . 
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point of residual action against house 
flies, chlordane in dosages of 50 and 
100 mg. per square foot of surface 
remained effective for 9 and 24 weeks, 
respectively, when the flies were ex- 
posed for 2 hours. DDT in comparative 
tests has remained effective at both 
dosages for at least 36 weeks. Similar 
results were obtained with yellow- 
fever mosquitoes. 

As a larvicide for anopheline 
and several species of culicine mosqui- 
toes, chlordane generally proved in- 
ferior to DDT in both laboratory and 
field tests. Similar results were ob- 
tained against salt-marsh mosquitoes in 
tests with chlordane sprays applied 
both from airplanes and with ground 
equipment. 

Laboratory tests against the 
body louse have shown that chlordane 
not only has a lower minimum toxic 
concentration than DDT but is also 
longer lasting. When impregnated in 
clothing, however, chlordane is less re- 
sistant to laundering than is DDT. 

The value of chlordane for con- 
trolling lice on livestock and other 
animals has not been investigated thor- 
oughly. Tests on cattle against sucking 
lice of the species Haematopinus eury- 
sternus Nitzsch and on goats against 
biting lice (Bovicola spp.) indicate, 
however, that the motile forms are 
killed with lower concentrations than 
are required for DDT. 

The value of chlordane in con- 
trolling cockroaches has been demon- 
strated by pest-control operators and 
others. Studies at Orlando, both in the 
laboratory and in infested premises, 
have confirmed these reports, although 
in general practical tests have shown 
better results than those in the labora- 
tory. Such observations suggest the 
need of improving laboratory test pro- 
cedures for evaluating insecticides for 
control of roaches. The same might be 
said for ants. Tests at the Savannah 
laboratory with Monomorium mini- 
mum (Buckl.) and Solenopsis gemi- 
nata (F.) have shown chlordane to be 
less effective than DDT as a residual 
treatment, although in actual practice 
it has been reported to be highly effec- 
tive in controlling ants in homes. 

Chlordane is superior to DDT 
for controlling certain species of ticks 
and mites (chiggers). In preliminary 
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tests at Camp Bullis, Texas, against the 
lone star tick (Amblyomma american- 
um (L.)) dusts applied at the rate of 
1 to 2 pounds of chlordane per acre 
were superior to DDT dusts applied at 
the same rate. A wettable powder and 
an emulsion containing chlordane at 
concentration ranging from 0.25 to 
1.5 per cent also proved more effective 
than DDT against the same tick when 
applied as sprays to infested cattle. The 
two materials, however, appeared to be 
about equal on the basis of duration of 
effectiveness against reinfestation. 

Dusts containing from 0.5 to 2 
per cent of chlordane proved more 
effective than DDT dusts at similar 
concentrations when applied to horses 
infested with the winter horse tick 
(Dermacentor nigrolineatus Pack.). 
Against chiggers chlordane applied as 
a dust or spray at the rate of 2 to 4 
pounds per acre compared favorably 
with other miticides, such as benzene 
hexachloride and hydroxypentamethyl- 
flavan. 

Chlordane did not protect ani- 
mals from attack by the horse fly 
Tabanus sulcifrons Macq. and showed 
little promise against larvae of the 
common cattle grub (Hypoderma 
lineatum (DeVill.) ). 


Benzene Hexachloride 


ENZENE hexachloride is also 
coming into use for the control 
of certain insects, ticks, and mites 
attacking livestock. The 
grade of benzene hexachloride con- 


technical 


tains several isomers of this chemical. 
By far the most active is the gamma 
isomer, which is 10 to 12 per cent of 
the crude product. The insecticide has 
been studied extensively in this and in 
foreign countries, and gamma- ben- 
zene hexachloride is among the most 
active synthetic materials known at 
the present time. It has a disagreeable 
odor, however, and its volatility limits 
the duration of its protective action. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the insecticide seems destined to have a 
place in the animal-parasite field. 

Brief mention will be made of 
results obtained with benzene hexa- 
chloride at the Orlando and Kerrville 
laboratories. 

As a surface or residual treat- 
ment benzene hexachloride does not 
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possess the lasting property exhibited 
by DDT against house flies and yellow- 
fever mosquitoes. Under laboratory 
conditions, applications of 200 mg. of 
the gamma isomer per square foot re- 
mained effective against both insects 
for 9 weeks, whereas DDT on the same 
basis was effective for at least 36 weeks. 
In both cases the insects were exposed 
for 2 hours. As a space spray, how- 
ever, gamma-benzene _hexachloride 
proved about six to eight times as 
toxic as DDT to house flies and twice 
as toxic to adult mosquitoes. In field 
tests in wooded areas against adult 
salt-marsh mosquitoes (Aedes taeni- 
orhynchus (Wied.)) gamma-benzene 
hexachloride, although about equal to 
DDT in initial kill, did not show equal 
residual action when applied to the 
vegetation. Against mosquito larvae its 
effectiveness varied with the species 
and the method of application, but it 
was generally less effective than DDT. 


Benzene hexachloride is very 
toxic to lice on livestock and man. 
The gamma insomer is the most toxic 
material ever tested against body lice 
but it was not effective as long as 
DDT. This factor, together with the 
disagreeable odor, practically elimin- 
ates it from practical use on man for 
this purpose. On livestock, however, 
where odor is not important, the in- 
secticide may prove practical. It will 
kill eggs as well as the motile forms 
of the short-nosed cattle louse, at low- 
er concentrations than will DDT. It 
is also effective at very low concen- 
trations against biting lice on goats. 


Benzene hexachloride is espe- 
cially promising for use against ticks 
on animals. In tests with the lone star 
tick the technical grade, containing 
10 percent of the gamma isomer, de- 
stroyed within 48 hours all stages of 
the tick, both flat and engorged, on 
cattle at a concentration as low as 
0.25 percent. The insecticide was em- 
ployed as a wettable-powder spray. 
DDT under the same conditions did 
not kill all engorged forms at a con- 
centration as high as 1.5 percent. Ben- 
zene hexachloride, however, does not 
protect the animals from reinfestation 
so well as does DDT. Combinations of 
the two insecticides seem to offer pos- 
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sibilities for use against ticks. 
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look what happened to “sparks” 


Glance behind the miracle of wireless images flashed through space and you will see 
the hand of the pioneer in telegraphy. For video is an extension of the basic principles 
by which sound was first transmitted electrically. This expansion of pioneer conceptions 
into vast projects has created many modern industries. As a pioneer producer of 
electro-chemical products in America, Niagara has improved the quality of these 
materials and expanded the scope of their utility until they are now... 
“An Essential Part of America’s Great Chemical Enterprise.” 








NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 





60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
LIQUID CHLORINE * CAUSTIC POTASH » CARBONATE OF POTASH « PARADICHLOROBENZENE * CAUSTIC SODA NIAGATHAL (TETRACHLORO PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE) 
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Gamma-benzene _hexachloride 
is the most effective material tested 
at the Orlando laboratory as a cloth- 
ing treatment for protection against 
chiggers and lone star ticks. Except 
for the disagreeable odor and possible 
toxicological hazards to the wearer, 
the insecticide would no doubt find a 
place as a clothing treatment for these 
parasites of man. 

Benzene hexachloride has been 
shown to be a highly effective larvi- 
cide for house flies and blow flies. In 
some tests it has shown promise against 
cattle grubs, but the results have been 
too erratic for it to be considered as 
a satisfactory treatment for this in- 
sect. It is also highly effective against 
horn flies but does not compare fav- 
orably with DDT in lasting effect. 

When applied to ground areas 
infested with mites (chiggers), ben- 
zene hexachloride has shown promise 
at dosages of 2 to 4 pounds of the 
crude product per acre. The same rates 
of application, however, did not prove 
equal to DDT against the lone star 
tick. 

Chlorinated Camphene 
A* insecticide containing chlor- 
inated camphene, designated by 
the manufacturers as “Hercules 3956” 
or “Toxaphene,” has also been evalu- 
ated against several arthropods affect- 
ing man and animals. The material of- 
fers promise against several species, 
but it is inferior to other insecticides 
against others. It is similar to DDT 
in being slow in action. It is consider- 
ably less effective than DDT as a 
space spray and as a residual treat- 
ment against house flies and yellow- 
fever mosquitoes, as a larvicide against 
the common malaria mosquitos, and 
as an insecticide for the American 
cockroach. It has proved equal or 
slightly superior to DDT against the 
body louse. As a ground treatment it 
shows promise for control of chiggers 
and in preliminary tests was equal or 
superior to DDT against the lone star 
tick 

Preliminary tests have shown 
that chlorinated camphene is ineffec- 
tive against cattle grubs and offers 
little or no promise for the control of 
horse flies. On infested animals it is 


Perhaps equal or superior to DDT 
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against the lone star tick and the win- 
ter horse tick. Lice on cattle and bit- 
ing lice on goats are killed at lower 
concentrations than are required for 
DDT, although no precise information 
is available regarding its lasting effects. 

Further studies on the toxicol- 
ogy of this insecticide and more ex- 
tensive field tests against the insects 
involved will be required before defin- 
ite recommendations can be made for 


the practical use of this material. 


Other Promising Insecticides 
Pyrethrum  synergists.§ — A 
number of synergists for pyrethrum 
have been evaluated against house 
flies, common malaria mosquitoes, 
\merican cockroaches, and body lice. 
Sesame oil concentrate has been shown 
to possess good synergistic properties 
when combined with pyrethrum and 
used against both flies and mosquitoes. 
piperonyl cyclohexenone has also 
given good results against house flies 
and mosquitoes. The most effective 
pyrethrum synergist tested to date for 
however, is 


house flies, piperony] 


butoxide, although relatively _ little 
synergistic effect was shown in tests 
against mosquitoes. 

In tests against the body louse 
N-isobutyl undecylenamide (IN-930) 
and piperonyl cyclohexenone were 
about equally effective as pyrethrum 
synergists. These two materials and 
piperonyl butoxide were about equal 
in activity as pyrethrum synergists 
when employed as powders against the 
American cockroach. 

The synergists not only in- 
crease the initial killing effects of 
pyrethrum but they also extend the 
duration of the insecticide when used 
as residual treatments. 

Pyrethrum together with syner- 
gists has been considered in connec- 
tion with research on several insects 
affecting livestock, but further tests 
are required before the practicability 
of their use can be determined. The 
high cost of the combinations is an 
important limiting factor in develop- 
ing them for practical use in the live- 
stock field. 

Methoxy Analog of DDT.— 
The methoxy analog of DDT has 
proved generally less effective than 


DDT against house flies, mosquitoes, 
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and lice. It is rather toxic to house 
flies, however, and in addition has 
more rapid paralytic action than DDT. 
The chemical has been reported to be 
promising against horn flies of cat- 
tle. 

The methoxy analog, however, 
is reported to be much less toxic than 
DDT to higher animals, and for this 
reason it seems worthy of considera- 
tion for use under circumstances 
where DDT cannot be employed be- 
cause of possible toxicological haz- 
ards. 

TDE (or DDD.)—This com- 
pound is marketed as “Rhothane D-3.” 
It is the component of an insecticide 
closely related to DDT but has proved 
less effective against various insects 
affecting man. Like the methoxy 
analog, however, it is reported to be 
much less toxic than DDT to warm- 


blooded animals. 


Hexaethyl tetraphosphate. — 
This insecticide has been tested against 
several species of insects affecting man, 
but does not seem to have a place in the 
medical entomology field, because of 
its high toxicity to warm-blood ani- 


mals and because of its instability. 


Mogadishu, capital of Somalia (ex- 
Italian Somaliland) is seriously infest- 
ed with three species of domestic cock- 
roach, Periplaneta americana L., Blat- 
tella germanica L., and Supella supel- 
lectilium Serv. Almost all houses con- 
tain a sufficient number of cause fre- 
quest damage to fabrics and tainting 
of food. Constant cleaning or spray- 
ing with pyrethrum or DDT produced 
poor results. 

Gammexane dust containing 10 per 
cent of active agent was applied with 
When the 


places sheltering the roaches were 


a simple hand duster. 


dusted during the daytime, the insec- 
ticide proved very effective. It was 
found advisable to dust again after 3 
or 4 weeks, when the treated premises 
remained reasonably free of roaches 
for about 3 months. A volume of 
250 ce. of dust was found adequate 
for treating 5 rooms, giving the re- 
quired kill without leaving a notice- 
able deposit of dust. H. B. N. Hynes, 


Nature 159, 200-201 (1947). 








American Can Company Removes 





Allocations of Metal Containers July 1° 


BALANCING OF STEEL SUPPLY AND CONTRACT 
CUSTOMERS’ DEMANDS MAKE REMOVAL POSSIBLE 


E ARE NOw at the end of an experience 
rsd to us... 

As part of an industry that has constantly ex- 
panded, we had looked forward to the end of the 
war and to the day when we could return to 
normalcy ... 

But, due to circumstances beyond our control, 
we ran head-on into material shortages. 

When the Government withdrew its long- 
standing wartime restrictions last January, the 
American Can Company allocated its metal 
containers. 

We did this to assure an equitable supply to 
all our contract customers. 


Even though our steel suppliers were promis- 


ing us larger deliveries of steel than in any 
previous year of our history, those deliveries 
were less than our customers’ demands. 


Now, with a few notable exceptions, the de- 
mands of our contract customers and the steel 
supply are in balance. 


July 1st marks the end of most alloca- 
tions and another step towards a full peace- 
time economy. 

However, until we are sure that it will not 
interfere with the servicing of our present cus- 
tomers’ requirements, we can accept no new 
business. 


Your Canco salesman is prepared to discuss 
your particular problems with you. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK « 


CHICAGO « 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Keanco) 
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for Air Sterilization 


By L. D. Polderman* 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp 
New York 
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HE importance of air steriliza- 
tion has been recognized for 
many years. It was first at- 
tempted in 1868 by Lister who used 
carbolic sprays in operating rooms. 
Douglas, Hill and Smith (1) in 1928 
used a fine spray of water containing 
sodium hypochlorite with one per cent 
available chlorine to kill colon bacilli 
suspended in air. Trillat reported (2) 
the results of investigations in 1938 on 
the properties of fine mists having par- 
ticle diameters in the order of one to 
two microns, which he called aerosols. 
It was found that particles of larger 
size settled rapidly to the floor and 
that certain materials, while not 
strongly antiseptic in liquid form, were 
effective as an aerosol against air borne 
bacteria. 

He believed the germicide 
retained its activity when sprayed into 
air in minute concentrations, because 
each droplet has the same concentra- 
tion of active ingredient as the original 
solution. Of the many common anti- 
septic materials tested, Trillat found 
only resorcinol and sodium hypochlo- 
rite to be satisfactory. Mastermann 
(3) (4) concluded from his work with 
dilute sodium hypochlorite solutions 
that the bactericidal effect was due to 
the gas evolved from the sprayed so!u- 


tion and reported that one gram of a 


one per cent solution atomized in 
40,000,000 cc. of air was germicidal. 
In 1939 Pulvertaft and Walker pub- 


lished two papers (5) (6) confirming 


Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfectant 


cago, June 11, 1947 
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Trillat’s and Mastermann’s observa- 
tions. 

World War II stimulated fur- 
ther research on the problem of air 
sterilization, particularly in England 
where it became desirable to protect 
great numbers of people crowded in 
air raid shelters. Twort, Baker, Finn 
and Powell (7) as well as Andrews and 
Lond (8) published results of investi- 
gations in 1940. Twort found that an 
aerosol containing 10 per cent hexyl- 
resorcinol in propylene glycol was ef- 
fective even when used in extremely 
low concentrations against pathogenic 
as well as harmless bacteria. Andrews 


and Lond 


hexylresorcinol and other compounds 


tested the effectiveness of 


against bacteria including streptococci 
and staphylococci as well as influenza 
virus. Up to this point in the investi- 
gation of air sterilizing materials, pro- 
pylene glycol, although used by the 
English investigators, had been consid- 
ered only as a carrier for the active 
ingredient, usually hexylresorcinol. 
Either propylene glycol or glycerol was 
preferred because it formed persistent 
mists when atomized. 


Dr. O. H. 
established the first blood bank during 


Robertson, who 
World War I and is a leading authority 
yn pulmonary infections, was working 
at this time on air borne diseases at the 
University of Chicago. His group, con- 
sisting of Drs. Bigg, Miller, Puck and 
Baker, was continuing the work done 
in England. Preliminary tests indicate. 
that with water as a carrier, hig’: 
bactericidal detergents used as aeroso!s 
when 


had little activity. However, 


g'ycol was used as the carrier, the bac- 
tericidal activity was greatly increased. 
Upon reducing the detergent content 


of the glycol aerosol, it was found that 
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the propylene glycol alone formed an 
effective aerosol (9). Their tests were 
run in a two cubic foot glass chamber 
with a second serving as a control. The 
bacteria were sprayed into the test 
chambers and after sampling to obtain 
a check on the degree of initial con- 
tamination, the aerosol was introduced 
into one chamber. It was found that 
0.03 gram of propylene glycol aerosol 
sterilized the chamber completely even 
though it originally contained as many 
as 12,000,000 


occurred almost instantaneously. Some 


bacteria. Sterilization 
of the organisms tested were staphyl- 
coccus albus, pneumococci Types I and 
III, hemolytic streptococci and staphyl- 
ococci and B. coli. Other lower boil- 
ing glycols such as ethylene and trime- 
thylene were found to be about as 
effective as propylene. However, gly- 
cerine was substantially ineffective. 
Work With Glycol Vapors 

T is interesting to note that pro- 

pylene glycol is not strongly anti- 
septic in the liquid state when mixed 
(10) 


that pueumococci will grow in broth 


with water. Robertson reports 
containing 5 to 10 per cent glycol. 


However in higher concentrations, 


such as 70 or 80 per cent, they are 
killed immediately. Resorcinol, on the 
other hand, is antiseptic in concentra- 
tions of 4 per cent strength, hexyl- 
1:15, 


000 and sodium hypochlorite in con- 


resorcinol in concentrations of 
centrations of 1:20,000 (11). It was 
pointed out (10) that if sterilization 
were due to: direct contact between 
the bacteria and aerosol droplets, then 
20 to 200 hours would be required to 
steri‘ize the test chambers. As com- 
plete sterilization was accomplished in 
only a few seconds, it became evident 


that the original thesis of the action of 
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A STORY was told last Fall of the feeder lot owner in 


Illinois who received a carload of cattle from one of the large packing 
houses in Kansas City. The steers had been sprayed with a wettable 
DDT powder. The feeder, when he placed his next order, specified 


“another carload of fly-proof cattle.” 


Why? Because this feeder was still using the old-fashioned re- 
pellent-type spray. He was spraying twice a day and making no 
headway. His “‘fly-proof” cattle, those sprayed with the wettable DDT 
powder, were found to fatten unusually rapidly. When he treated 


all his cattle with wettable DDT spray, the fly-population decreased 





over the whole lot, and his feeding profits increased substantially. 


The moral: you should seriously consider adding a wettable 
DDT powder to your line. Sell Prentox Micro-Mesh Wettable DDT 
Powder under your own label, and you have the best. Modernize 


your cattle-sprays by getting the latest information from Prentiss. 





R. J. PRENTISS & CO., Inc. 


110 William St., New York 7 ~ 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 6 


MAKERS OF PRENTOX PEST-TESTED CONCENTRATES 
SOLD TO INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURERS ONLY 
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DDT POWDERS ® LIQUID DDT CONCENTRATES © PYRETHRUM PRODUCTS 
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aerosols advanced by Trillat in 1938 
must be in error. Further calculations 
by Dr. Robertson’s group on the ob- 
served rate of evaporation of propylene 
glycol aerosols indicated that sufficient 
glyool was vaporized within a few 
seconds to produce a lethal concentra- 
tion of glycol vapor in the test cham- 
ber. Laboratory tests proved this con- 
clusion to be correct (28). Doctors 
Robertson, Miller and Bigg have been 
granted a patent (12) on their dis- 
covery that the glycols alone, in the 
vapor state, are effective germicides. 

The discovery that propylene 
glycol vapor was responsible for the 
killing action of the aerosol completely 
changed the theory of sterilization. 
Previous tests had shown that propy- 
lene glycol, as an aerosol, was more 
effective than the other higher boiling 
glycols such as triethylene. It was now 
apparent that this was to be expected 
as propylene glycol has a higher vapor 
pressure than dipropylene or triethy- 
lene glycol and therefore evaporates 
more rapidly. Later laboratory tests 
(13) proved that if the glycols are 
vaporized, propylene, dipropylene or 
about equally 


effective if used in the same concentra- 


triethylene glycol is 


tion when the concentration is ex- 
pressed as per cent of saturation. It 
should be noted that the criteria is the 
degree of saturation and not the ab- 
solute concentration. The significance 
of this is evident when it is realized 
that it takes approximately a hundred 
times more propylene glycol than tri- 
ethylene glycol to saturate air. 

The Surgeon General of the 
Army established a Commission on Air 
Borne Infections during the Summer 
of 1941. The Committee included Dr. 
|. Stokes, Jr. of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. C. P. Yaglou of 
Harvard, and Dr. O. H. Robertson 
who acted as Chairman. The Commis- 
sion started running extensive labora- 
tory tests on the effect of glycol vapor 
on air borne pathogenic bacteria and 
on the toxicity of glycol vapors. 

The group working at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under Dr. Robert- 
son presented several papers in 1942. 
Papers were also published by a group 


doctors from the University of 


Pennsylvania (14). The use of triethy- 


lene glycol was first discussed in 1943 
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by Dr. Robertson as one of the Harvey 
Lectures (13). Concentrations as low 
as 1 gram in 200,000,000 cc. of air 
were found to be effective against such 
organisms as pneumococci and strep- 
tococci. It was found that the glycols 
were ineffective at humidities below 
20 per cent or above 80 per cent. The 
optimum humidity range was reported 
to be 40 to 60 per cent. It was sug- 
gested that the sterilizing action of the 
glycols is due to the condensation of a 
sufficient amount of glycol vapor on 
the droplets carrying the bacteria or 
virus to form an antiseptic solution 
thus killing the pathogens. Numerous 
additional papers reporting the results 
of laboratory investigations have ap- 


peared since 1943. 


Controlled Field Tests 

ATE in 1942 the Commission on 

Air Borne Infection was ready for 
field tests. By this time sufficient tox- 
icity data on propylene glycol had been 
obtained to permit tests on humans 
(10). however, 
was not released for field tests until 
1943. Dr. Robertson called on two 
engineering groups for assistance in 
making the test installations. One of 
these was the Research Corporation 
who started development work on the 
use of triethylene glycol for dehumidi- 
fication in air conditioning in 1938 
and had first used triethylene glycol 
for dehumidification at the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, New York City in 
1939. At this bank in 1938, 96§ days 
had been 
kinds. During the first year of opera- 
tion with glycol, the number of em- 
ployee days lost dropped to 496. This 
was the fewest absences on record and 
as the only change that had been made 
was in the use of glycol for dehumidi- 
fication, they asked the Research Cor- 
poration whether the glycol could 
have been responsible for the reduction 
several 


Triethylene glycol, 


lost due to illness of all 


in illness. It was not until 
months later that the Research Cor- 
poration realized they had inadvertent- 
ly made the first commercial air ster- 
ilization installation. In 1943 a glycol 
vaporizer was added to the system to 
increase the glycol vapor concentra- 
tion above that obtained from the 
dehumidification equipment. Data ob- 


tained from Air Purification Service, 
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Inc. who made the installation, show 
that the absenteeism has averaged 2.54 
per cent since 1942 with a high of 
2.72 per cent in 1943 and a low of 
2.36 per cent in 1946. Prior to the 
use of glycol, absenteeism averaged 
approximately 6 per cent thus indicat- 
ing a reduction of 60 per cent in the 
number of absences due to illness. 
The second engineering group 
asked to aid Dr. Robertson was from 
Northwestern University. Several pa- 
pers were published by Drs. Bigg, Jen- 


nings and others from this group 
(15) (16) (17). 
The first propylene glycol 


vaporizer (18) built by the Research 
Corporation was installed in a class- 
room of the U. §. Navy Radio School 
in New York City. This test showed 
that propylene glycol had several dis- 
advantages including high cost, heavy 
condensation on windows during cold 
weather and danger of fire due to its 
relatively low flash point. 

In 1943 vaporizers built by the 
Research Corporation using triethylene 
glycol were installed at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Illinois, a Hospital Ward at 
the Bainbridge Naval Training School 
and the U. S. Public Health Institute 
at Bethesda, Maryland. 

Two 
Camp Carson, Colorado, in 1944 and 
the results of this field test were pub- 
lished by Dr. Robertson and his group 
(19). The first series of tests, run in a 
scarlet fever ward, showed reductions 
in the number of air borne beta hemo- 
lytic streptococci recoverable with 
atomizer samplers of 65 per cent, 100 
per cent, 38 per cent, 80 per cent 
and 95 per cent respectively. Re- 
settling plates 


units were installed at 


ductions shown by 
were smaller. In two German measles 
wards, cross infections stopped after 
the introduction of glycol but the 
investigators did not have enough sam- 
ples to draw the conclusion that the 
glycol stopped the spread of infection. 
It was concluded from these tests that 
a large proportion of the streptococct 
not killed by the glycol originated from 
secondary reservoirs in dry floor dust 
and bed clothes. A second series of 
tests was therefore run in which mea- 
sures were taken to prevent the dis- 
persal of dust and lint into the air. 
The concentration of triethylene gly- 
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“TREX 80 


| A NEW EMULSIFIER and 
SOLUBILIZER for CHLORDANE 


Chlordane and Trex 80 gives direct 














formulation with or without petroleum 
solvents. The combination handles easily 
and quickly and dilutes to clear solution 


as low as 2 per cent of Chlordane. 


Investigate this easy, stable, low-cost 


way to handle Chlordane. Write: 


Griffin Chemical Co. 


1000 16th St. San Francisco 
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r in one ward was maintained 


col vaj 

below the saturation value by means 
of a ‘“Glycostat” (20) while a con- 
stant fog was held in a second ward. 


No condensation of glycol on furni- 
ture or walls occurred in either ward 
nor was there any visible effect on 
painted or varnished surfaces. Glycol 
precipitation on the windows was 
noticeable but not objectionable. Only 
patients with positive nose cultures 
were admitted to the wards as they 
expe! about a hundred times as many 
streptococci into the air as do patients 
with negative nose cultures. The sec- 
ond tests showed that glycol plus dust 
control measures resulted in the re- 
duction of the number of beta hemoly- 
tic streptococci in streptococcus sore 
throat wards by 93 per cent during 
quiet periods and 97 per cent during 
bedmaking periods. The dust control 
treatment alone lowered the strepto- 
coccal count by 86 per cent during 
bedmaking periods but not at all dur- 
ing quiet periods. It was also proved 
that glycol vapor concentrations just 
below 
super-saturated atmospheres. A third 


saturation are as effective as 


test proved that at humidities of 18 to 
32 per cent, glycol still effectively re- 
duced the bacteria count although not 
as greatly as at the higher humidities of 
31 to 60 per cent in Test 1 and 40 to 
45 per cent in Test 2. 

Drs. Bigg, Jennings and Olson 
ran a test on the effectiveness of tri- 
ethylene glycol for sterilization in mili- 
tary barracks. A total of approximate- 
ly 640 men were observed in the test 
barracks during the first two tests. 
A glycol concentration of approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of saturation was 
used so there was no fog formation. 
Each test group lived in the glycolized 
barracks for 6 weeks. Little change in 
the disease rate was evident during the 
first three weeks. However the last 
three weeks of each test period showed 
an average reduction of 64 per cent in 
the incidence of air borne infection. 
The authors also state that control of 
a small epidemic of mumps was ob- 
tained and that the number of bemo- 


lytic streptococci in throat cultures of 
men exposed to the glycol fell drasti- 
cally in comparison with the control 
individuals. It should be noted that 
during the daytime activities of the 
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camp, the test personnel mixed freely 
with the other members of the camp. 
Harris and Stokes (22) have 
reported the results of a three year in- 
vestigation of the effect of glycol 
vapor on the rate of incidence of 
respiratory infections in a children’s 
convalescent home. Propylene glycol 
was used the first two winters and 
triethylene glycol the third winter. 
The authors report a total of 132 in- 
fections in the control wards as against 
13 in the test wards. The majority of 
the infections in the control ward oc- 
curred during the winter of 1942-43. 
During this period there were 79 colds 
in the non-treated wards as against 3 
in the glycolized areas. It should be 
noted that the majority of the children 
in the home were confined to bed, thus 
presenting favorable conditions for 
sterilization by the glycol. 


Commercial Installations 
LYCOL vapor is being used in 
several fine chemical and phar- 

maceutical plants to reduce the level 

Merck and Co. is 

processing 


of infection in air. 
using glycol in several 
rooms, the filtration room and the 
cooling room of a new streptomycin 
plant in Rahway, N. J. Approximate- 
ly 50 employees work in the rooms 
being treated all of which are air con- 
ditioned. An electrostatic precipitator 
is used to remove dust from the inlet 
air after which the air is tempered 
and glycolized. Bacteria counts, based 
on 30 minute settling plates, vary 
from 0 to 7 colonies per plate with an 
average of 3 to 4 colonies, according 
to information supplied by Mr. S. 
Stearns, Sterile Techniques Depart- 
ment. In one ampule sealing room 
counts are held consistently at two 


Glycol has 
been used continuously since the plant 


colonies or less per plate. 


started operating in June 1946. There- 


fore comparative data on colony 





counts are not available for periods of 
operation without glycol vapor. How- 
ever, a bacteria count in a non-gly- 
colized room in the same building 
shows about 13 colonies per plate. 

Johnson and Johnson is using glycol 
vapor in the ampule sealing room of 
the Ethicon Suture plant at Milltown, 
N. J. The dust in the air supply for 
this room is removed by means of an 
electrostatic filter and the air then 
conditioned to approximately 40 per 
cent humidity at 75°F. Ultraviolet 
lights are used to irradiate the ceiling 
and certain cabinets. The use of addi- 
tional ultraviolet lights was deemed 
impractical because of the added safe- 
guards that would be required to pro- 
tect the employees from radiation. 
Data supplied by Dr. A. A. Stonehill 
and Miss J. E. Smith indicate an av- 
erage colony count per 30 minute 
plate of 1.6 colonies with 37 per cent 
of the plates showing a zero count for 
the six month period June through 
November 1946. Two glycol vapor- 
.zers were installed in December 1946 
and January 1947. The average colony 
count per plate during February and 
March 1947 dropped to 0.4 colonies, 
a 75 per cent reduction from the 
previous six month period. 75 per 
cent of the plates exposed during these 
two months showed a zero bacteria 
count. One vaporizer became inop- 
erative a short time ago and the colony 
count increased more than ten fold the 
following month. 

Several other pharmaceutical 
companies are using glycol vapor to aid 
in the maintenance of sterile atmos- 
pheres in certain processing rooms. 

Johnson and Johnson are also 
experimenting with the use of glycol 
vapor in several offices at New Bruns- 
wick. An average of 3 colonies per 60 
minute settling plate has been obtained 
in the treated space as against 44 col- 





Compound 


Propylene Glycol 
CHsCH (OH) CH:OH 


Dipropylene Glycol ; a 
CHsCH (OH) CHzOCHe2CH (OH) CHs 


Triethylene Glycol ; ‘< 
HOCH:CH:OCH:CH:OCH:CH.OH 





Physical Properties of Glycols 


M. W. 


76.09 
134.17 


150.17 


Vapor 
Pressure 
BF. *¢. at 20° C. 
at 760 yr 68° F Flash 
mm. Ha in mm. Hg Point °F. 
188.2 0.08 225 
231.8 0.008 280 
, 
287.4 0.001 330 
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“y ” 
CS + say many investigators, makers and users 
of dust concentrates or finished dusts. So, alert agricultural 
chemical people first ask, then work to answer such 
vital questions as: 


“Will this carrier or diluent interfere with the activity 
of the toxicant?” 


“Will it ease production steps ?”’ 
“Will it impart the required dusting characteristics?” 
Attaclay is a carrier and diluent that ‘‘welcomes’’ such 


intensive research. For where the going’s been the toughest, 
Attaclay has produced the following wanted results: 

Greater Killing Power Per Pound of Finished Product— 
Through its unusual adsorptive action, Attaclay uniformly 
accepts 90% chlordane—SO% DDT or benzene hexa- 
chloride—2-5% conditioning oils, yet retains its dry, 
lump-free state. 


ATTAPULGUS 


CLAY 





More ‘‘Continuous” Operating for Dust Maker or User— 
Attaclay's freedom from caking and lumping—called 
flowability—means trouble-free flow through processing 
and dusting equipment. 


Cheaper Maintenance—Attaclay does not induce 
abnormal wear on mixing or grinding machines or 
dusting rigs. 

Cheaper Pest Control—Attaclay exhibits excellent 
characteristics as regards dispersion and even coverage. 


Performance—with Formulation Savings—Attaclay has 
inherent wetting action on “hard-to-wet’’ toxicants. Its 
suspendability is within the required range—is readily 
modified to meet specific formula needs. 


Flexibility—with Safety—Attaclay’s broad range of 
chemical compatibility is well-established. 


May we send you a generous sample—then help prove that 
Attaclay is the right material for your formula? 


COMPANY 


Dept. N, 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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onies in the control areas. The num- 
ber of absences due to illness during 
the past winter in the glycolized areas 
was much lower than in previous years. 
While the results are encouraging, Dr. 
Stonehill feels that more data are need- 
ed on the office installations before defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn concern- 
ing the reduction in absenteeism effect- 
ed by the use of triethylene glycol 
vapor. 

Other office installations have 
been made and while reductions in bac- 
teria counts are shown, it is too early 
to comment on the change in absence 
rate. 

Practical Application 

E have outlined how triethy- 

lene glycol has come to be used 
tor sterilizing air and have described 
the results obtained to date in field 
tests and some commercial installations. 
In comparison with other methods of 
air sterilization, the use of glycol vapor 
offers a fairly simple and inexpensive 
method of sterilizing a building or a 
portion of a building. A vaporizer can 
be designed to handle relatively large 
areas. For example, the unit used by 
Air Purification Service (18) can pro- 
duce sufficient vapor to saturate a 
15,000 C.F.M. air stream. On the 
basis of four air changes per hour, one 
such vaporizer measuring only 15 in- 
ches on a side can handle a 250,000 
cubic foot building or supply sterilized 
air for 1,500 people if the fresh air 
make-up rate is 10 C.F.M. per person. 
This is not surprising however when 
the extremely low vapor pressure of 
triethylene glycol is considered, the va- 
por pressure at 70°F. being approxi- 
mately 0.001 mm. of mercury (29) 
(30). Because of this low vapor pres- 
sure, dry air at 70°F. is saturated when 
it contains approximately one _ half 
pound of vapor per million cubic feet, 
according to data published by Dr. 
lr. T. Puck, and Dr. H. Wise (29) 
(30) the 


even lower with increased humidity. 


saturation value becomes 

There are several important fac- 
tors to be considered in making a gly- 
col installation. It is necessary that 
the vapor be properly dispersed through 


If the 


ilding or rooms are air conditioned 


the entire space to be treated. 


trom a central station, it may be pos- 
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sible to introduce the vapor at the air 
conditioning plant. In existing build- 
ings without air conditioning duct- 
work, separate ducts or several vapori- 
zers may be used. The humidity in the 
treated space must be regulated. As 
the air in most rooms is continuously 
reinfected by the occupants, it is es- 
sential that the glycol vapor concentra- 
tion be kept in the bactericidal range 
at all times. This can be best accom- 
plished, as a general rule, by the con- 
tinuous vaporization of the glycol. 
Tests have shown (27) that if inter- 
mittent rather than continuous vapor- 
ization is used, the “off” periods should 
not exceed 10 or 15 minutes in a room 
of average construction. At the pres- 
ent state of development, installations 
should be made only under the super- 
vision of qualified engineers and bac- 
teria counts taken to make certain the 
glycol has been applied properly. 


Cost of Operation —— 





Approximate Cost of Glycol Re- 
quired to Saturate 1,000,000 Cu. Ft. 
of Dry Air at Various Temperatures 


Propylene Difropylene Triethylene 
Temp. °F. Glycol Glycol lyco 
70 $3.50 $0.72 $0.098 
80 6.00 1.25 0.150 


Approximate Cost of Triethylene 
Glycol Required to Sterilize 1,000,000 
Cu. Ft. of Air at Various Tempera- 
tures and Humidities (Based on 
65% Saturation) 


Temperature °F 30% Humidity 50% Humidity 
70 $0.033 30.020 
80 0.047 0.033 


Pounds of Glycol Vapor Required to 
Saturate 1,000,000 Cu. Ft. of Dry 
Air at Various Temperaturs. 


Propylene Dipropylene Triethylene 
Temp. °F Glyco Glycol Glycol 
70 22 4.1 0.49 
80 37 7.2 0.75 





HE cost of operating a glycol 
, arte system is very small. 
Consider, as an example, a building 
with a total floor area of 20,000 sq. ft. 
and a volume of approximately 250,- 
000 cu. ft. If four air changes per 
hour and 10 hour per day, 6 day per 
week operation is assumed, approx- 
imately 50 gallons of glycol costing 
about $100.00 will be required per 
year to maintain a concentration of 65 
per cent of saturation at 75°F. and 50 
per cent humidity. As another ex- 
ample consider a 500 pupil school in 
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which 20 C.F.M. of fresh air is sup- 
plied per student. 
per day, 5 day per week, 42 week per 


Assuming 8 hour 


year operation, approximtaely 15 gal. 
of glycol costing about $30.00 will be 
required per year to sterilize the build- 
ing. Both the initial cost and the op- 
erating cost compare very favorably 
with other methods of air sterilization. 


Air Borne Infections Control 


HE need for methods of contiol- 

ling the spread of air borne infec- 
tious disease has become more evident 
in recent years. During the last war 
about one third of all illnesses in Army 
Camps requiring hospitalization or con- 
finement to quarters were due to res- 
piratory diseases. More than 100,000,- 
000 man days are lost annually by 
American industry because of respira- 
tory Knowledge of the 
mechanism by which respiratory dis- 


ailments. 


eases are passed from an infected to a 
non-infected person is rather limited 
but more and more evidence is being 
accumulated to indicate that the patho- 
gens are air borne (25). When an in- 
fected individual talks, coughs or 
sneezes, droplets of varying size are 
ejected into the air. The larger par- 
ticles fall to the floor and those of 
smaller size lose their moisture and re- 
main suspended in the air for long 
periods of time. Very little informa- 
tion is available as to the minimum 
concentration of bacteria or virus in 
the air required to infect a healthy per- 
son, which size particles are most in- 
fectious, or the proportion of bacteria 
or viruses in the various sized droplets. 

According to medical authori- 
ties there are three general methods of 
transmission of air borne infections. 
When bacteria or viruses are carried 
directly to the nose, mouth or skin by 
droplets ejected by an infected person, 
transmission is said to be by “Drop- 
lets.” Breathing the dried residue of 
droplets is known as indirect transmis- 


When the 


infection is due to the inhalation of 


sion by “Droplet Nuclei.” 


contaminated dust particles, transmis- 
sion is said to be by means of “Dust.” 
Glycol vapor if properly used has been 
found to be quite effective against 
small moist particles or droplet nuclei. 


It is not as effective against dust borne 
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to be really beautiful, a glass must 
have the touch of true artists in its 


making... the glass itself is not enough 


In floor wax performance, the ingredients are not enough either . . . it is the methods 
used to combine them that produces either a wax with lopsided qualities or qualities 
which vary from one batch to another . . . or, if the final product is really good, then it 
reflects the “touch” that comes only through years of research and experiment, ending up 
with a precise method that unfailingly produces a perfect product every time. That is why 
the performance of Candy's Deluxe and Bright Beauty is really good, unfailingly. That is 
why you can sell them under your label with complete confidence and outsell all others 


consistently. 


PRODUCTS OF DISTINCTION thru PERFECTION IN MANUFACTURING 


CANDY’S BRIGHT BEAUTY CANDY’S DELUXE 
Self-polishing Floor Wax Self-polishing Floor Wax 

Features ease of spreading . . . dries rapidly to a beau- A recent post war development that has all the 
tiful lustre, free of streaks. . . . Permits bufhng to a features of Bright Beauty wax plus greater re- 
high gloss and ready blending of trafhc marks. Here is sistance to wet traffic, damp mopping and hard 
a wax that has light color . . . pleasing odor . . . per- scufing of heavy traffic. 
fect emulsion, maximum durability. Reasonably non- 
slippery . . . water resistant and readily removable for 
rewaxing. Wax Specialists for over 55 year 


SOLD ONLY BY DISTRIBUTORS 


Packed in attractive containers under your own label 


Candy &Co., Inc. 


for experimental accounts in Chicago, essential to re- 2515 W. 35» ST.. CHICAGO 


search) . Competitively priced, yet can be sold by you 


. never sold direct to the consuming trade (except 





with a liberal margin of profit. 















E MANUFACTURERS OF PREPARED PASTE WAX, SPIRIT LIQUID PREPARED 
Experimental samples on request WAXES, POWDERED DANCE FLOOR WAX, CREAM FURNITURE POLISH 
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bacteria, even with proper humidity 


control. 


Summary 


i is generally agreed that sufficient 
tests have been run to prove con- 
clusively the effectiveness of glycol 
vapor, if properly used, in reducing 
the number of pathogens in the air 
(26). 


destroyed is very rapid. 


The rate at which bacteria are 
Laboratory 
tests on beta hemolytic streptococcus 
indicate that about 85 per cent of the 
bacteria are killed as they are sprayed 
into the air and the remaining 15 per 
cent within two minutes (23). Pneu- 
mococcus is killed even more rapidly 
while staphylococci are somewhat less 
sensitive. Mice were protected by gly- 
col vapor against lethal concentrations 
of influenza virus even during the 
spraying of the virus into the rooms 
(24). 

Field tests also prove that the 
level of infection in air can be reduced 
by the proper use of glycol vapor. 
Reductions ranging from 50 to 80 per 
cent in bacteria count have been ob- 
tained. The difference between these 
results and the 100 per cent sterility 
obtained in laboratory tests is prob- 
ably due to the fact that in the field 
applications, some bacteria are dust 
borne. The use of dust control meas- 
ures in conjunction with glycol vapor 
in hospital wards and barracks has 
proved desirable. However, the ad- 
vantages of dust control are question- 
able against viruses or in spaces other 
than crowded sleeping rooms or bar- 
racks (23). 

Triethylene glycol vapor is the 
most effective means yet found for dis- 
infecting air. It is odorless, tasteless, 
non-irritating, has no effect on house 
or office furnishings, or factory 

Dur- 


ing several tests, employees were un- 


machinery, and is inexpensive. 


aware of the fact that glycol was being 
used. In very cold weather, the glycol 
vapor may condense on windows, but 
generally not in sufficient quantity to 
be objectionable. 

As pointed out earlier, more 
data are needed concerning the mech- 
anism of transmission of bacteria and 
viruses before a complete analysis of 


the spread and control or air borne in- 
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fectious diseases can be made. The 
number of carefully controlled field 
tests made to date may still be too few 
to allow positive statements to be made 
concerning the effectiveness of glycol 
vapor in lowering the incidence of 
respiratory diseases. The tests do show, 
however, a marked reduction in the 
bacteria count of glycolized air as well 
as a reduction in the number of res- 


piratory illnesses in glycol treated 


spaces. 
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Exposure of carpet-beetle lar- 
vae to fabrics treated with moth-proof- 
ing agents rarely kills more than 50 
per cent. As larvae or beetles grow 
older they become more tolerant; when 
the same ones are used in repeated tests 
their chance of survival improves. 
Older beetles have been found alive 
after eating fabrics treated with para- 
dichlorobenzene or lead arsenate. A 
48-hour exposure in a sealed jar con- 
taining an excess of para-dichloro- 
benzene is required to kill carpet- 
beetle larvae. Clothes-moth larvae are 
very delicate in comparison. In a prac- 
tical sense, carpet-beet!e control re- 
mains unsolved. H. N. Mitchell. Tev- 
tile World 96, No. 11, 170, 221-2. 
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Crown Can offers NEW CONTAINER 


FOR PRESSURE PROPELLED PRODUCTS 


Specially designed to hold pressure...sturdy seamless body 
... three to four color decorated container supplied eliminating 
paper labels ...adaptable to all known types of valves...can 
be loaded by “STATIC” or “PRESSURE” filling methods at high 
rates of speed... graceful and light... proper internal coatings 


... economical and durable. 


RON CAN 


THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


CROWN CAN COMPANY « PHILADELPHIA « Baltimore + Chicago + St. Louis » Houston + Orlando + Fort Wayne + Nebraska City 
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A New 






MOTHPROOFING LARVACIDE 


HIS paper deals with the syner- 

gistic effect produced by an 

intimate mixture of hexachlore- 
thane with paradichlorobenzene, or 
hexachlorethane with naphthalene. 
The term “synergism” is an expression 
commonly used in pharmacology to 
express an effect which is greater than 
the sum of the effects of the individual 
drugs. This phenomenon is not too 
uncommon and may be caused by 
change of physical properties. For in- 
stance, aspirin in the presence of caf- 
feine or antipyrine will become more 
soluble, hence more readily and quickly 
available to the body for elimination of 
pain. This was the consideration that 
led me to attempt to alter the physical 
properties of hexachlorethane, which 
by itself, as will be shown later on, 
while larvacidal, is slow in this action 
because of its low rate of vaporization. 

William Moore’ of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture pointed out 
that in general the toxicity of a volatile 


Fine Organics, Inc., New York 


tory system of the insect is probably 
responsible for this remarkable influ- 
ence of volatility on the toxicity of the 
vapor of volatile organic compounds. 
Moore demonstrated his thesis with ex- 
perimental facts. Frey? of the Bio- 
logische Reichanstalt has shown that 
hexachlorethane is toxic to clothes 
moth larvae, but its activity is slower 
than that of paradichlorobenzene or 
naphthalene. A. M. W. Carter® of the 
Department of Agriculture of Canada 
indicated that work done by the De- 
partment showed results as outlined in 
Table I. This table shows that hexa- 
chlorethane is as effective as paradi- 
chlorobenzene against tribolium adults, 


requires a greater concentration than 


By Nicholas M. Molnar* 


paradichlorobenzene against confusum 
larvae, and is considerably lower than 
paradichlorobenzene in its activity 
against black carpet beetle larvae. Ex- 
perimental evidence will be presented 
to show that paradichlorobenzene in 
concentrations as indicated in Table I, 
will not in every instance, kill larvae. 

We studied the evaporation rate 
of pure paradichlorobenzene, naphtha- 
lene, and hexachlorethane and also that 
of intimate mixtures of these materials. 
Table II indicates our findings. From 
this table it appears that a mixture of 
50% paradichlorobenzene and 50% 
hexachlorethane has the same evapora- 
tion rate as pure paradichlorobenzene 
and that the addition of naphthalene 


TABLE I 


Mortality Secured by Exposure of Insects to Paradichloro- 
benzene and Hexachlorethane at 72° F. for a 
Period of Ten Days 


Paradichlorobenzene 
Concentration 


Hexachlorethane 


i : unces per iboli co ck carpet Triboltu 0 Black et 
organic compound is correlated closely a oe 6 | hCUa testle lorvee 
with its volatility, a decreasing volatil- 78 100 100 100 100 95 10 
ity being accompanied by an increased 11.7 100 100 100 100 96 nil 

icity. Th f th . 16.6 100 100 100 100 90 5.0 

toxicity. e structure of the respira- 19.5 100 100 100 100 100 40 

* Bef lat’ , ie ee tied 23.4 100 100 100 100 100 15 

uae he ee 1h 1907, Glee aes checks nil 20 10 nil 20 10 

TABLE Il 
Comparative Evaporation Experiments on Hexachlorethane 
and Various Mixtures 25°-30° C. 

‘ yee 4 
Perce wr »y wit Percen crt Percent by wt Percent loss Percent loss oss aft 
ioe. Poiehintban. me tae we tg Cambios F aft. 24 hrs aft. 66 hrs 1 week 

100 5.07 15.7 35.6 

90 10 15.4 28.4 47.7 

90 _ 10 8.82 23.5 53.0 

90 5 5 10.98 20.0 35.0 

80 20 ai 15.2 35.0 53.6 

80 20 6.86 21.8 42.1 

80 10 10 18.4 29.3 55.2 

50 50 12.5 51.0 97.5 

50 25 25 ; 17.84 49.0 82.0 

90 10 10.9 51.2 57.8 

80 ; 20 14.6 59.0 63.4 

100 = 12.63 47.4 98.8 

95 5 7.47 16.5 31.4 

100 1.6 7.4 14.6 
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Rheem’s world-wide network of steel container plants was put together 


to bring you economical, on-the-spot steel container service. That’s why there are a 
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dozen Rheem plants in the U. S. and half a dozen more scattered 
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all the way from Singapore to Rio de Janeiro. On-the-spot service is built-into this 





Rheem network. 





But, unfortunately, we’re on-the-spot ourselves right now. 
Like ’most everybody these days, we just can’t get enough steel. Our container plants 
are running at only half their full capacity. So we’re limiting your orders... trying to 
give each of you a fair share of our small output. 

We're sorry things are this way ... and we hope when they get better 
‘rou’ll remember that Rheem builds steel containers “‘tailor made’”’ to fit your individual 


needs. And we hope you'll remember that the Rheem system of bringing the container 





t the product means lower transportation costs and faster production for 


vou. Rheem, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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increased the evaporation beyond that 
»f pure naphthalene and pure hexa- 
chlorethane. 


Melting point studies were then 
nade with results as shown in Tables 
\II-A and III-B. From these studies, it 
vill be noted that a commercial prod- 
uct can be obtained easily by mixing 
0°% hexachlorethane with 20% naph- 
thalene,* melting it at temperatures 
below that of steam and making nug- 
gets therefrom, or melting it to any 
form whatsoever. Material molten in 
that manner at 37° C. evaporates in 
5 days to the extent of 100%, whereas 
at room temperatures of 70°-80° F. 
daily, 


with complete evaporation taking place 


the loss is approximately 5% 


in approximately 3 weeks. The ento- 
mological work on these materials was 
done by the U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 
and Dr. Warren Moore. 


* This mixture is marketed by Fine Organics, 
Inc., New York, under the trade name of “‘Poly- 
chlor Compound 1947,” while the pure hexachlore- 
thane is marketed by the company under the 

me, “Polychlor Compound 1940.” 


TABLE III-A 


Melting Points of Mixtures of 
Paradichlorobenzene 
(Pdb) and Hexachlorethane 





E have studied the comparative 

value of pure paradichloroben- 
zene against the hexachlorethane-naph- 
thalene mix as well as pure paradichlor- 
obenzene against a mixture of 50% 
hexachlorethane and 50% paradichlor- 
obenzene, which to some extent dis- 
proves the Canadian findings. 


The test procedure adopted in 
the first instance was as follows: 


Samples of woolen test cloth 
were placed in open Petri dishes and 
inoculated with ten active carpet beetle 
larvae. These samples were then placed 
cardboard 
which were added quantities of the 


in individual cartons to 
80/20 mixture and pure paradichloro- 
benzene crystals in the ratio of one 
pound per fifty cubic feet, in such a 
manner that the larvae were subjected 
to the action of the fumes only. These 
containers were then sealed in such a 
manner as to render them as air tight 
as possible to simulate the conditions 
of a storage chest or case. The cartons 





TABLE III-B 


Melting Points of Mixtures of 
Naphthalene and 
Hexachlorethane (Hexa) 


(Hexa) Naphthalene % Hexa % M.P. °C. 
Pdb %. Hexe 7 M.P. °C: 20 80 60-78 
20 80 52-134 40 60 60-75 
40 60 40-83 50 50 62-74 
50 50 39-75 an 9 
60 40 38-70 60 40 59-70 
80 20 39-46 80 20 62-73 
90 10 46-53 90 10 72-78 
TABLE IV 
. Live Dead Visual 
Compound Larvae Larvae Damage 
(1) Polychlor Compound, 1947 1 9 Negligible 
(2) Pure Paradichlorobenzene crystals... 10 0 Negligible 
TABLE V 
Comp: ind Live L arvae De id Larva 
(1) Polychlor Compound, 1947 ti 0 10 
(2) Pure Paradichlorobenzene crystals 10 0 
TABLE VI 
Live Dead Visual 
Compound Larvae Larvae Damage 
1) Para crystals sie ik ewes 10 0 Negligible 
2) 50% Para and 50% Polychlor Compound 
1940 mixture . 7 3 Negligible 
3) Control sample 10 0 Considerable 
TABLE VII 
Compound Live La» Dead Larvae 
1) Para crystals saan eiiasacie' Vi ahaa e 10 0 
) 50% Para and 50% Polychlor Compound 
1940 mixture ... Sere ey he 7 3 
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were then placed in an incubator main- 
tained at a temperature of 28° to 
30° C. for a period of 15 days. An 
examination of the samples at the ter- 
mination of the 15 day incubation 
period revealed results as shown in 
Table IV. This table indicates that in 
15 days, 90% of the larvae exposed to 
the hexachlorethane-naphthalene mix 
were dead, whereas 100% of the larvae 
exposed to paradichlorobenzene re- 
mained alive. The live larvae were re- 
moved from the containers and placed 
in the incubator for a period of 7 days 
to permit recovery of the larvae, if 
any, or to determine whether or not 
the volatile fumes had a definite lethal 

effect on the larvae. An examination 
of the larvae after the seven day re- 
covery period revealed results as in- 
dicated in Table V, namely that the 
remaining 10% of the live larvae died 
in the recovery period whereas none of 
the paradichlorobenzene-exposed larvae 


died. 


The above procedure was also 
followed in making comparative studies 
of a mixture of 50% hexachlorethane 
and 50% paradichlorobenzene against 
pure  paradichlorobenzene crystals. 
Table VI indicates that the 50/50 mix- 
ture killed 30% of the larvae, whereas 
no kill was observed with pure para- 


Table VII 


that no more of the larvae died during 


dichlorobenzene. indicates 


the 7 day recovery period. 

From Tables IV through VII, it 
may be seen that paradichlorobenzene 
had a definite protective action since it 
inhibited the larvae from feeding. 
However, its larvacidal effect was not 
as good as the mixture of hexachlore- 
thane and paradichlorobenzene, and 
certainly not as good as the 80/20 mix 


of hexachlorethane and naphthalene. 
Tests were done to determine 

the median lethal dose (LD50) for 

naphthalene, paradichlorobenzene and 

hexachlorethane with the following 

results: 

naphthalene 1 mg/L 


oaradichlorobenzene 3 mg/L 
hexachlorethane More than 6 mg/L 


The insects exposed to hexachlorethane 
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A synergistic combination 


Pat « 


* New high strength aluminum alloys 
have revolutionized airplane manufac- 
ture because they are lightweight yet 
have a tensile strength far greater than 
the combined strength of their compon- 
ent parts. 

Similar progress now appears in the 
insecticide industry, with the discovery 
that Pyrocide combines synergistically 
with Multicide to produce far greater 
strength than if each is used alone. 

The fast action of Pyrocide (Pyre- 
thrum) is complemented by Multicide 
(DDT), assuring high final kill. Com- 
bined, their effectiveness is multiplied 
... they become deadly to both flying 
and crawling insects. 

And when efficiency goes up, costs come 
down—in this case, 33%. 

You can get more information on this 
amazing synergistic combination by 
writing McLaughlin Gormley King 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








MCLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
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exhibited symptoms resembling those 
of DDT poisoning. 


E then studied the effect of a 

mothicide against specific spe- 
cies. The results are interesting and are 
presented herewith. Ammunition cases 
having a capacity of one cubic foot 
were used. Since the covers were not 
clamped down, the cases leaked around 
the cover. They are thought to be less 
leaky than most containers used for 
domestic storage of clothing, but more 
leaky than well-built cedar chests. In 
the bottom of each case were placed 
different stages of Affagenus (black 
carpet beetle), 
beetle), and Tineola (webbing clothes 
moth) in open or closed glass dishes or 
in closed pill boxes. 4.5 grams (1 lb. 
100 cu. ft.) of fumigant in a pill box 


was suspended from the middle of each 


Anthrenus (carpet 





TABLE VIII 





Volatilization from Three 
Fumigators During Three 
Weeks in Ammunition 


Cases Loss 
Case Fumigant a _% 
A Paradichlorobenzene 4.5 100 
B Paradichlorobenzene 10% 26 58 
Polychlor Compound 1940 90% 
Cc Polychlor Compound 1940 1.5 33 


D None 


TABLE Ix 
Insects Exposed in Ammuni- 
tion Cases 


Attagenus (“yellows”) 

1. 10 pupae in closed pill boxes with 

flannel. 

10 young (3 day) adults in open 

Stender dishes with black cloth. 

3. 20 eggs (1 day) in open dishes with- 
out cloth. 

4. 10 standard larvae in 
boxes with flannel. 


tw 


closed pill 


Attagenus (“blacks”) 


TABLE X 


vu 


10 overwintering larvae in closed 


pill boxes with flannel. 


Anthrenus vorax 


10 approximately half-grown larvae 
in open dishes with flannel. 

Same as 6 except that the dishes 
were closed. 


Tineola 


10 eggs in closed pill boxes with 
soiled flannel. 
10 larvae in closed pill boxes with 


soil flannel. 


Injury and Insects After 3 Weeks’ Exposure to.4.5 gm/cu. ft. of Various Fumigants in 
Leaky Ammunition Cases at Room Temperature. 


\o Fumigant riginal msects 
1A PDB Attagenus 
B Mixture 10 pupae 
¢ C-1940 
D None 
2A PDB Attagenus 
B Mixture 10 adults 
© C-1940 
D None 
3A PDB Attagenus 
B Mixture 20 eggs 
c C-1940 
D None 
4A PDB Attagenus 
B Mixture 10 standard 
Cc C-1940 larvae 
D None 
5A PDB Attagenus 
B Mixture blacks 
© C-1940 10 winte: 
D None larvae 
6A PDB Anthrenus 
B Mixture 10 larvae 
Cc C-1940 open dish 
D None 
7A PDB Anthrenus 
B Mixture 10 larvae 
S C-1940 closed dish 
D None 
8A PDB Tineola 
B Mixture 10 eggs 
¢ C-1940 
D None 
9A PDB Tineola 
B Mixture 10 larvae 
Cc C-1940 
D None 
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8 to 29 Jan. ‘47. 


Adults 


Eggs 
lnjuyr y Live ? Dead 
8 2 0 0 
0 0 10 0 
0 0 10 0 
8 0 2 } 
2 1 8 
0 0 10 
0 0 10 
l 0 9 
Feces mg 
distinct 1.4 
marked 1.0 
distinct 3.6 
marked 4.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
marked 3.8 
distinct 3.0 
marked 5.2 
marked 8.6 
marked 3.0 
slight 2.2 
marked 4.2 
marked 8.4 
slight 
0 
marked 
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lnse 


29 Jan. 47 


et s Fo tnd 
oe 1 Feb 12 Feb 
a Larvae 
Live ? Dead Live larvae 
0 
0 
0 
25 
7 
0 
0 
9 
8 4 
0 0 5 0 
0 0 10 0 
13 0 0 10 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
8 0 2 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 6 2 
0 0 8 0 
1 0 8 0 
Q 0 0 9 
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COMPARISON 


ANTI-SLIP— Officially listed by Under- with self healing qualities that insure 

writers’ Laboratories, Inc. as an anti-slip maximum durability. 

floor treatment material. As a user this HIGH GLOSS—Smooth laydown as- 
gives you an important safety advantage. sures a rich looking high gloss. 
STANDS FREEZING—This wax is 
weather-proof. Extreme heat and cold 
do not destroy its efficiency. 
Maintenance men require all these 
features. One or two are found in 
LONGER WEAR —The FRANKLIN Rubber other waxes but FRANKLIN’S includes 
Gloss film of protection is a balanced film, them all. 


WATER RESISTANT—Doamp mopping doesn’t 

flush away the protective film. Accidental spil- 

lage doesn’t cause ugly white spots or a dan- 
gerous slippery condition. 


ANTI-SLUP 
HIGH GLOSS 
WATER RESISTANT 
WEARS LONGER . 
POM CL LIL bo 
STANDS FREEZING 


AVAILABLE UNDER YOUR PRIVATE LABEL 


FRANKLIN’S complete line of quality maintenance 
materials—floor wax, cleaners, furniture polish, 
automobile wax and polish, metal polish, etc., 
now available under your own label in bulk and 


small package containers 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH Co. 


S134 LANCASTER AVENUE ce PHILADELPHIA 31, 


7 fall line of maintenance materials 
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cover except the control. The cases 
were left for three weeks at laboratory 
temperatures. The temperature prob- 
ably averaged 10°-15° colder than in 
our 80° incubator. At the end of three 


weeks, the cases were all opened and 


chlorobenzene that had the best effect. 

We have found that for com- 
mercial use a mixture of 50% hexa- 
chlorethane and 50° paradichloroben- 
zene is desirable because its evaporation 


rate is exactly the same as pure para- 


TABLE XI 


Numerical Indices of Effectiveness Against Various 
Clothes Moths of Vapors in Four Ammunition Cases 


> 


Attagenus 
{dults 


Pupae Surviving 
Ad Lz 1d Le 
Case 
A PDB 8 0 2 7 
B Mixture 0 0 0 0 
Cc C-1940 0 0 0 0 
D Control 8 25 1 9 
Order of 
} fectiveness 
Ist 
2nd 
3rd A A A 


Note: Ad = adults; Lv = larvae. 


the fumigators weighed. The losses are 
given in Table VIII. The insects which 
had been exposed are shown in Table 
IX. 

Table X summarizes the obser- 
vations made when the cases were 
opened. In most cases, further observa- 
tions were made at later dates and such 
of these as seemed to add significance 
appear in the table. Since eggs in 1 
could not be counted, supplementary 
food was added and larvae counted 
after two weeks. Anthrenus and Atta- 
genus larvae showed substantially no 
mortality, illustrating the difficulty of 
killing these insects by fumigation. 
There were, however, differences in 
visible injury caused by them. In order 
to obtain numerical values proportional 
to the amount of feeding, fecal matter 
was collected and weighed. These 
weights are an indication of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the vapors present 
in the different containers. 

In Table XI, the various nu- 
merical values are brought together for 
comparison. This table demonstrates 
that certain insecticides such as para- 
dichlorobenzene have been overvalu- 
ated as general over-all moth protect- 
ing agents. In some instances hexa- 
hlorethane alone was superior to para- 
lichlorobenzene, but in most cases it 


is the hexachlorethane and paradi- 
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3 4 6 7 8 
Anthrenus Tinecola 

Larva Larvae Egas Ly 
Eags Feces Feces Feces Surviving 
Lz mo ma ma Larvae 
4 1.4 3.8 3.0 0 3 
0 1.0 3.0 2.2 0 0 
0 3.6 5.2 4.2 0 1 
10 4.0 8.6 8.4 6 9 
B B B B 
A A A Cc 
A c Cc A 


dichlorobenzene, and its toxicity to 
insects is considerably greater in many 
instances and equal in others. 

The addition of naphthalene to 
paradichlorobenzene is also expected to 
produce a synergistic effect, but if 
more than 5° of the naphthalene is 
incorporated in the paradichloroben- 
zene, a cryogenic mixture is formed. 
This is not true, however, when naph- 
thalene is incorporated with hexa- 
chlorethane or when paradichloroben- 
zene is incorporated with hexachlore- 
thane. 

The 80/20 mixture of hexa- 
chlorethane and naphthalene is a val- 
uable new larvacide because as a result 
of synergism, there is combined there- 
in the desirable features of naphthalene 
and hexachlorethane producing a prod- 
uct which has a lower melting point, 
a far greater volatility and hence a 
greater fumigating effect than either 


one of the components. 
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Mothproofing Textiles 

A survey made a few years ago 
showed that more than 80 per cent 
of the people interviewed believed 
in mothproofing of wearing apparel 
and would be willing to pay substan- 
tially more for mothproofed products. 
Reaction to mothproofing of rugs was 
even more favorable. 

No distinction is made be- 
tween larvae of the clothes moth and 
of the carpet beetle, sometimes called 
the buffalo moth. Damage attributed 
to one may actually be caused by the 
other. Mothproofing compounds per- 
form their function by acting as re- 
pellents, contact, or stomach poisons. 
In the last type, the larva must eat 
before being killed, so that the two 
former types are preferable. 

Probably the largest number of 
products sold are aqueous solutions 
of silicofluorides. Combinations of mag- 
nesium silicofluoride and ethanolamine 
silicofluoride are featured in two prod- 
ucts, and two other popular specialties 
contain sodium fluosilicate and lithium 
fluosilicate respectively. The toxic in- 
gredient is usually present at 0.5-1 
per cent in the solution. The disadvan- 
tages of such aqueous solutions are 
that washing removes the compound, 
they spot certain fabrics, and they 
freeze at slightly below 32°F. 

Solid fumigants such as para- 
dichlorobenzene and naphthalene are 
effective only when present with goods 
stored in sealed containers. Recently 
certain polychlorinated organic com- 
pounds have appeared which are 
claimed to be as effective as paradich- 
lorobenzene, and to last twice as long. 

While there is little reference 
in the literature to DDT as a moth- 
proofing agent, it nevertheless is an 
efficient mothproofer. It has no 
“knockdown” properties and is not 
an ovicide. Combined with an efficient 
knockdown agent and ovicide for im- 
mediate destruction of moths and lar- 
vae, DDT gives lasting protection. 
Fabrics mothproofed with DDT are 
resistant to several washings, but dry- 
cleaning impairs the effectiveness and 
further treatment is necessary. Incor- 
poration of DDT in a dry-cleaning 
fluid is the obvious answer. (G. A. 
Mail, Chem. Industries 60, 790-2 


(1947). 
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FLANGED CAN BODIES 


0)... the side seaming of metal containers is completed, National Can 
Corporation's modern methods call for conveying the can bodies to a flexer 
flanging machine — by belt friction and by gravity in a runway. 

The body of each National can is fed to the automatic rotary flangers at a 
rate in excess of 300 per minute. There it encounters a series of eight flanging 
pilots. Can bodies are made true and a perfect uniform flange or metal flare is 
produced at both ends of the can simultaneously. 

The flanger starts and stops automatically by means of limit switches 
actuated by “electric eyes”, thereby regulating the flow of cans to the unit, 
setting the stage for the all-important double seaming operation. The accurate 
degree of control obtained on National Can’s production lines insures quality 


of output at a consistently high level. 


NATIONAL CAN 


es Sea 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A NOTE ON 
THE PROBLEM 


OF BACTERIOLOGICAL 
EVALUATION OF "CATIONICS” 


IN 


recent paper, en- 
titled “Bacteriological 


Evaluation of Cationic 





<== Germicides,” Adrien S. 
DuBois (1) 
tention to a critical discussion of the 
papers by E. G. Klarmann and E. S. 
Wright dealing with quaternary am- 


devotes considerable at- 


monium or cationic disinfectants (2, 
}). Since DuBois attributes to Klar- 
mann and Wright certain ideas which 
they did not intend to profess, while 
understating a number of thoughts 
which they consider significant, it is 
deemed necessary to subject DuBois’ 
paper to a discussion for the sake of 
restoration of the former authors’ orig- 
inal perspective in viewing the prob- 
lem of evaluation of cationic disin- 


tectants. 8 


Recapitulation 


HISTORICAL review of the re- 

cent pertinent developments will 
disclose the following facts: Immedi- 
ately after the introduction of the 
cationic disinfectants, different work- 
the field observed 
using the F. D. A. method of testing 
these compounds, irregular and incon- 


ers in that when 


sistent results were obtained within 
very wide limits. Nevertheless, the 
Fr. D. A. method was being used ex- 
tensively for this purpose, and the 
germicidal potency of “‘cationics” was 
described both in technical papers and 
on labels (or advertisements) in terms 
of F.D.A. phenol coefficients, usually 
with respect to both Eb. typhosa and 
Siaph. aureus. (This practice is still 
being continued in many instances). 
Like other workers in the field of dis- 
infectants, Klarmann and Wright were 


disturbed by the variations from test 
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to test, by the inability of two or 
more different laboratories to obtain 
agreeing results, and by the numerous 
“wild plusses” or “skips” which made 
it well nigh impossible to obtain a 
clear cut idea as to the germicidal 
power of the cationic compounds. 

It soon became apparent that 
in its original form, the F.D.A. meth- 
od did not lend itself readily to the 
evaluation of this class of compounds; 
and so a search was undertaken aiming 
at the elimination of the interfering 
variables. One such variable was sus- 
pected to reside in the inconstancy of 
the composition of certain ingredients 
of the nutrient media employed; ac- 
cordingly, attention was centered by 
Klarmann and Wright upon this phase 
of the problem, leading to the devel- 
opment of synthetic and semi-synthetic 
media for use in testing disinfec- 
(4). 
right along that the use of such media, 


tants However, it was clear 
in connection with the F.D.A. technic, 
would not of itself make the latter 
procedure applicable to the testing of 
cationics. Therefore, the inquiry was 
continued until the several exploratory 
approaches yielded the inescapable con- 
clusion that the “original” F.D.A. meth- 
od would not work in the case of the 
quaternary ammonium compounds, be- 
cause of the fundamental fact that a 
condition is “created in the medication 
mixture of disinfectant and bacteria 
which interferes with the transfer of 
a representative bacterial sample into 
the subculture” (2). 

In an attempt to account for 
a number of relevant observations made 
in the course of this work, Klarmann 
and Wright inferred among other 
things, that cationic compounds prob- 
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By Dr. E. G. Klarmann 
and E. S. Wright 


Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 


ably enter into some combination with 
bacterial cells, causing their massing 
against the walls of the tubes and 
thereby preventing a uniform average 
sample from being picked up and 
transferred, by means of a loop, into 
the subculture. This assumption was 
verified by several different means. 
Thus swabbing the walls of the medi- 
cation tube, followed by plating, dem- 
onstrated the survival of some bacteria 
following exposure to dilutions of 
cationics which appeared to be germi- 
cidal, under the conditions of the regu- 
lar F.D.A. testing method; also trans- 
fers made with the aid of glass strips 
ho!ding approximately 0.05 cc of liquid 
gave evidence of the greater ten- 
dency of the bacteria to accumulate 
on surfaces, as compared with transfers 
of the same size volumes, but made by 
means of a pipette. 

On the strength of these and 
other pertinent findings, Klarmann and 
Wright developed two modifications of 
the F.D.A. testing method which were 
designed to take care of these typical 
properties of the quaternary ammoni- 
um compounds, and which would have 
satisfied one of the basic requirements 
of the F.D.A. testing procedure, viz. to 
consider in the quantitative expression 
of the disinfectant action (including 
the calculation of the phenol coeffi- 
cient) only those minimum concentra- 
tions of the products under test which 
produce a complete germicidal effect. 
Incidentally, ‘the comparative experi- 
ments performed with the original and 
the modified F.D.A. upon 
phenol (and a number of disinfectants 


technics 
of phenolic character), indicated that 


with both these suggested modifica- 
tions the results are substantially sim- 
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OU can now sell a wax, under your own label, with complete assurance 
of customer satisfaction—No unsightly black marks—No unremovable 
deep cuts or scratches—No tackiness, or soft film. 





We respectfully ask you to make one test. Finish any hallway or room by 
applying CRYSTAL BRITE in the center and apply any other two waxes on 
each side. We have never seen CRYSTAL BRITE beaten for lustrous appear- 
ance and long wear. Order a drum or several drums, today, or if you just want 
to make this convincing test, we will send you a five gallon pail at the drum 
price. Write to the T. F. WASHBURN COMPANY, at 2244 N. Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





T. F. WASHBURN CO. 


2244 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Manufacturers of Floor Finishes For 59 Years 
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ilar to those obtained with the original 
F.D.A. method. 


DuBois’ Argument 

N discussing the work of Klar- 
I... and Wright, DuBois makes 
the categorical statement that the 
procedures suggested by the former au- 
thors “introduce an error, due to ad- 
sorption of the which, 
without justification, reflects adversely 


germicide, 


upon the activity of the cationic ger- 
micides.” This “error” (incidentally 
never discussed with or conceded by 
Klarmann and Wright) is supposed to 
derive from the well known adsorption 
tendency shown by cationic com- 
pounds. Thus, in the case of the “semi- 
micro” modification of the F.D.A. 
method, DuBois claims that because of 
the adsorption on the glass surface of 
the vessel, the concentration of a 
cationic compound in solution will 
drop, as, e.g., from 1:6000 to 1:7000; 
in the case of the “filterpaper” technic 
the drop may be even greater as, e.g., 
from 1:5000 to 1:7000. A still greater 
drop is anticipated in lower concentra- 
tions. From this he infers that “‘a large 
portion of the material is removed 
from solution, and therefore is not 
available to act upon the bacteria.” 
This manner of reasoning, of 
course, misses completely the point of 
the modifications suggested by Klar- 
mann and Wright. Since it has been 
shown that the surviving bacteria are 
to be found particularly on the walls 
of the tube, as well as on the carrier 
(i.e., filter paper or glass strip), it 
would follow that a higher concentra- 
tion of the antibacterial agent should 
be present in the proximity of those 
bacteria whose death or survival truly 
matters (from the viewpoint of their 
ability or inability to start growth in 
the subculture) than elsewhere in the 


tube. Thus the effect of 


bacterial agent under these circum- 


the anti- 


stances should be more pronounced 
and not less. However, disregarding 
this factor, and considering the drop 
in the concentration of the active 
agent in the solution (due to adsorp- 
tion on the walls, etc.) , the findings of 
Klarmann and Wright disclose that 
the differences are not of the order 
of magnitude referred to by DuBois; 


m the contrary they are illustrated 
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by data such as, e.g., these: with re- 
spect to Eb. typhosa the quaternary 
ammonium compound A (100%) is 
germicidal (occasionally!) in 1:15,000 
by the F.D.A. method but only in 
1:2000 by the “semi-micro” or the 
“filter-paper” technics. (The corre- 
sponding phenol coefficients are re- 
spectively 185, 28 and 28). Can such 
great differences be accounted for 
solely by decreases in concentration 
of the active agent, owing to adsorp- 


tion? 
The DuBois-Dibblee Experiment 


DY’ refers to an unpublished 
experiment (carried out with 
Dibblee) and purported to show that 
under conditions where bacteriostasis 
is eliminated (or rather where he 
claims that it is eliminated) Eb. ty- 
phosa does not remain viable after a 
1:10,000 
solution of the cationic compound, 
BTC. He does not seem to be aware 


that this conclusion is based upon an 


ten-minute exposure to a 


unproved assumption, viz., that re- 
peated washing with water of a centri- 
fuged precipitate of bacteria, previ- 
ously exposed to the action of a ca- 
tionic compound will remove the lat- 
ter agent completely. This view should 
be contrasted with the fact of the 
tenacity of adsorption, mentioned 
also by DuBois elsewhere, which lends 
support to the probability that such 
washing will not free the bacteria of 
the cationic molecules adhering to 
them. 

In order to check the experi- 
ment of DuBois and Dibblee two tests 
were run. In one test the same con- 
ditions were employed as given by 
DuBois (1), in the other F. D. A. 
serum broth (containing 10% of se- 
rum) was used instead of water to 
carry out the washings; the centrifuge 
tube was also cultured with serum 
broth. The use of serum broth in this 
experiment was based upon the pub- 
lished observations of Klarmann and 
Wright, attesting to the impairment 
by serum of the bacteriostatic action 
of cationics. As might have been ex- 
pected, the findings in the presence 
of serum broth are totally at variance 
with those reported by DuBois; posi- 
tive growth of Eb. typhosa was estab- 


lished both in the incubated washings 
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and in the centrifuge tube after 48 
hours. Corresponding findings were 
made also with Staph. aureus. 

It appears, therefore, that un- 
der the conditions selected by DuBois 
and Dibblee a 1:10,000 dilution of 
the cationic used is not germicidal 
provided that effective means of elim- 
inating bacteriostasis are employed. 
Washing with sterile water is not ef- 
fective in this regard, even though the 
concentration of the cationic in the 
water washings themselves may drop 
below the bacteriostatic range, as ob- 


served by DuBois and Dibblee. 


Klarmann and Wright Findings 


GOODLY portion of DuBois’ 

paper is taken up with a listing 
of published papers by different au- 
thors, dealing with the antibacterial 
efficacy of a number of cationic com- 
pounds. This appears to have been 
done in order to allege the existence 
of a conflict between the findings of 
other investigators and those of Klar- 
mann and Wright, and to provide 
DuBois with an opportunity for solv- 
ing the alleged conflict. 

Yet such a procedure is not 
warranted by anything Klarmann 
and Wright have stated in any of their 
papers. Specifically, they never did 
and do not now question all the re- 
sults reported by the many different 
who found individual 


cationic compounds satisfactory for 


investigators 


specific purposes, or active against 
particular microorganisms under spe- 
cial experimental conditions. (It is ob- 
vious that it would be physically im- 
possible for Klarmann and Wright to 
subject all relevant publications to a 
critical check, even if any such inten- 
tion had ever existed!) All that Klar- 
mann and Wright believe to have 
shown is essentially: 

1) that the original F. D. A. 
testing method is not the proper meth- 
od for evaluating cationic compounds, 

2) that the quantitative re- 
sults (including phenol coefficients) 
obtained by this method on cationics 
are erroneous from the point of view 
of the basic principles underlying the 
operation of this method, 

3) that any ideas applied to a 
comparison of cationics with other 
classes of disinfectants are bound to 
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be incorrect if derived solely from 
the results of the F. D. A. tests, 

4) that it is possible to deter- 
mine the germicidal action of ca- 
tionics, as understood by the F. D. A. 
method, with the aid of suitable modi- 
fications designed to take care of their 
peculiarities. 

DuBois makes the assumption 
that in the clump which forms fol- 
lowing the addition of a cationic com- 
pound to a bacterial suspension, there 
are viable bacteria within the clump 
which are not reached by the disin- 
fectant in the same time as those on 
the outside. This is hardly the place 
to discuss the heuristic merits of such 
an hypothesis. Suffice it to say, paren- 
thetically, that it does not appear to 
be in agreement with the observations 
of Klarmann and Wright as to the ef- 
fect of cationics on dried smears of 
Staph. aureus (3). However, irre- 
spective of this aspect of it, it appears, 
among other things, that DuBois, zoo, 
realizes the justification of one of the 
oropositions advanced by Klarmann 
and Wright, viz., that under the con- 
ditions of the F. D. A. test the char- 
acteristic effect of the cationic com- 
pound upon the bacterial suspension 
does not fit into the fundamental pat- 
tern of this testing method; and this 
is a most important part of the thesis 
of Klarmann and Wright. 


Conclusion 
N view of the above presentation, 
Klarmann and Wright reject Du- 

Bois’ allegation of an “error” in their 

procedure, while affirming the occur- 

rence of a significant oversight in the 
experiment of DuBois and Dibblee. 

They feel constrained to take excep- 

tion to DuBois’ misinterpretation of 

the conclusions drawn by Klarmann 
and Wright from their findings. They 
question the propriety of DuBois’ 
hasty suggestion for “dropping this 
type of test” because of the ostensibly 
inadequate premises upon which his 
suggestion is based. 
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cells that survive exposure to quater- 
nary and phenolic disinfectants. Soap 
(sodium oleate) was used to aid in 
both the removal of cells from the sides 
of the glass tubes, and the neutraliza- 
tion of the germicidal action. Tests 
showed that the soap did not prevent 
the growth of as few as 85 cells in the 
subculture broth, and also that the 
soap had only a mild inhibitory action 
against the growth of S. aureus. The 
amount of soap used was ten times the 
Without a 


neutralizing agent, bacteriostasis was 


amount of disinfectant. 


present in broth and agar subcultures 
until the quaternary disinfectant had 
been diluted approximately one million 
times. 

Essentially the method is as fol- 
lows: the disinfectant-culture exposure 
is made in the usual medication tube. 
At the termination of the exposure, a 
soap solution is added and the walls of 
the test tube swabbed. Portions from 
the tube are then plated in agar, and 
the number of colonies counted. Tested 
by this method against E. typhosa after 
10 minutes exposure, five quaternary 
disinfectants showed “O” recoveries 
as follows: quaternary “A”, 1-5,000; 
“B”, 1-2,500; “CC”, 1-7,500; “D”, 
1-15,000 and “E”, 1-12,500. Using 
cresylic disinfectants: “A”, 1-700 and 
phenol, 1-90. 
similar manner, S. aureus showed “O” 


When exposed in a 


recovery as follows: quaternary “A”, 
1-1,000; “B”, 1-5,000; “C”’, 1-7,500; 
“D”, 1-12,500; and “E”, 1-5,000 and 
cresylics “A”, 1-150 and phenol, 1-60. 

Data were also presented show- 
ing the rate of decrease in numbers of 
E. typhosa and S. aureus after from 
one-quarter minute to 30 minutes ex- 
posure to a quaternary, a cresylic dis- 
infectant and phenol. The quaternary 
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gave “O” recovery of E. typhosa at 
1-5,000 after two minutes, the cresylic 
at 1-250 after two minutes, and phenol 
at 1-80 after one minute. Similar data 
were given for S. aureus. 

As a possible suitable means for 
improving the present unsatisfactory 
situation as regards germicidal testing, 
Dr. Cade presented a plea for keep- 
ing the phenol-coefficient method, and 
supplementing it by improvement tests 
which he recommends, rather than to 
complicate the already confused status 
of things by starting all over with en- 
tirely new types of procedures. 

Emphasis was made of the fact 
that there are two distinct problems 
involved here, each of which may re- 
quire a different approach for its solu- 
tion. These are, namely, that certain 
products and/or uses require a 100% 
killing end-point for their test data 
(as in some forms of disinfections) ; 
while others may permit a certain 
small residual amount of viable or- 
ganisms as their end-point for test 
purposes (as in the case of dishwashing 
and other sanitation uses). 

For accomplishing the former 
(100°; 
mended using the present standard 
F.D.A. phenol-coefficient method, but 
supplementing it by using the Cade- 


kill), the speaker recom- 


Halvorson plate-count procedure and 
the newly recommended Cade Swab 
test (or its equivalent). For the latter 
(99 + % kill) he stated, one could 
use the plate-count method referred 
to above; or in some cases any of the 
recently suggested “use-dilution” or 
“carrier” methods which are found 
suitable for the specific purpose or 
use in question. 

A wide difference in concentra- 
tion of disinfectant as required to meet 
these two end-points may be found, as 
for example 1-20,000 and 1-5,000 re- 
spectively for certain quaternary types; 
1-10,000 and 1-2,500 for certain syn- 
thetic phenols; and 1-550 and 1-300 
respectively for certain cresylic disin- 
fectants. It is for this reason, Dr. Cade 
states, that the use of a range rather 
than a specific integral number should 
be given, as suggested by him in a pre- 
vious paper presented before the 
NAIDM some three years ago. 

As another added improvement 
for the disinfectant testing problem, 
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re speaker suggested that a “range 
est” or “three level” test be estab- 
shed. This would include determin- 
ig the killing strengths by the above 
escribed phenol-coefficient procedures 
t three specific stages, e.g. the 100%, 
he 99.99°%, and the 99.90% kill end- 
point. It was suggested that these be 
called “‘M.K.D.’s” 100, 99.99, and 
99.90 respectively (minimal killing 
dilutions) in a manner similar to the 
procedure as used for determining 
\M.L.D.’s for toxicity work. Thus, it 
was stated, one would have available 
all of the data needed in order to know 
the true worth of the product being 
tested; and from these three M.K.D.’s 
one could calculate the safe use dilu- 
tions according to the specific applica- 
tion; and regulatory requirements 
could be selected in the same manner, 
with the individual specific needs in 


mind. 
Legislative Report 
UPPLEMENTING 


the association’s legislative pro- 


references to 


gram in the annual reports of Presi- 
dent Gothard and Secretary H. W. 
Hamilton, as presented herein last 
month, John D. Conner, general coun- 
sel for the Association, elaborated on 
past and future activities in this field. 
There is a prospect, he said, that the 
federal government and several states 


will promulgate regulations which 


will increase product costs to manu- 
facturers and consumers. He expressed 
hope that the present is only a transi- 
tory period which will taper off into 
one of comparative stability. 

Also at the Monday morning 
session an analysis of current cco- 
nomic trends was presented by Alvin 
H. Berndt of the City National Bank, 
Chicago, who saw little reason for 
fearing a recession in business activity. 
“The whole world is waiting for our 
products,” said Mr. Berndt “and a way 
to purchase them will be found.” 


June 9—Afternoon Session 

HE toxicity to house flies of DDT 

residual sprays applied to dif- 
ferent types of surfaces was the sub- 
ject of a paper by H. A. U. Monro, 
A. A. Beaulieu, and R. Delisle, Science 
Service, Dominion Department of Ag- 
riculture, Montreal. The paper, deal- 
ing with the development of tech- 
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niques and results of preliminary tests 
with DDT solution, was in the nature 
of a progress report on work completed 
over a period of 21 months, and now 
is continuing beyond that time. The 
insecticide used was a kerosene solu- 


tion containing 76 to 77 per cent of 





Further papers from 
N.A.I.D.M. meeting will 
be published in an early 
issue. 











the p, p’ isomer of technical grade 
DDT. The test insect employed was the 
adult house fly, Musca Domestica L. 
The mortalities on very smooth non- 
absorbent surfaces such as glass and 
Masonite were found to be long sus- 
tained and high. Two comparatively 
absorbent surfaces, “Ten-Test” (in- 
sulating wall board), and plain un- 
painted pine are still showing toxic 
residues after 20 months of exposure. 
Wall paper exposed for 15 months is 
still giving satisfactory kills. Four sur- 
faces (plain cement, fresh painted 
wood, fresh whitewashed cement, and 
one-month old whitewashed cement) 
which broke down fairly early in the 
project are apparently satisfactory un- 
der practical conditions during one 
summer season. Deposits range from 
about 70 to 150 mg.s DDT per square 
foot. The results of these investigations 
compared very favorably with those of 
Clapp and his co-workers working 
with the A. Quadrimaculatus mo- 
squito. 

A report on the commercial as- 
pects of 2, 4-D by L. W. Kephart, 
Senior Agronomist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agriculture En- 
gineering, Agr. Res. Admin. USDA, 
points out that the future for weed 
killers, particularly 2, 4-D, is good, 
but warns of pitfalls. He informed the 
group that too many companies in- 
experienced in the agricultural field 
are endeavoring to market a product 
with which they have had no pre- 
vious experience. Farmers are critical 
buyers, requirements are severe, com- 
petition among experts in the industry 
is intense. Then too, many state and 
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national herbicide labeling laws are 
expected soon. Farmers must not be 
expected to buy herbicides with their 
specialized equipment for application 
until these chemicals are proven to 
do a better job than the farmers can 
do with their mowing machines, plows 
and harrows. Other methods of weed 
control, such as crop rotation, tillage 
and cropping methods that will keep 
down weeds, may be expected to com- 
pete with herbicides, and flamboyant 
and misrepresenting advertisements 
will also have their adverse effects. 
However, Mr. Kephart predicted a 
rosy future for weed killers which he 
said will in time be used over a pos- 
sible total of 100,000,000 acres of 
land. Translated in terms of 2, 4-D, 
this amounts to an annual usage of 
about 50,000 tons. This was explained 
as not a prediction of annual sales 
because part of this area would be 
treated with other chemicals. He out- 
lined a future for herbicides in treat- 
ing road and railroad sides, transmis- 
sion lines, rights-of-way and fire lanes 
as well as a good market for their use 
on miles of irrigation and drainage 
ditches in the west, for the curtail- 
ment of ragweed and poison ivy in the 
east and for the elimination of water 
hyacinth which clogs hundreds of 
miles of southern water ways. The 
use of 2, 4-D for lawns and turf is 
not expected to be great because it 
takes very little of the chemical to 
keep weeds out of permanent turf, 
but the brushy or shrubby plants 
which are aggressively taking over 
vast areas of pasture and range lands 
present serious weed problems. Sig- 
nificant is the finding that 2, 4-D is 
applicable to soil immediately after 
planting corn which may eliminate 
between-the-row cultivation. Isopro- 
pylphenyl carbamate gives promise of 
being an antonym, taking out grasses 
and leaving the broad leafed plants. 
This chemical, along with other di- 
nitro compounds, should have a wide 
market in eliminating undesirable 
grasses. 

Papers presented by S. A. Roh- 
wer, U.S.D.A., Dr. Harold Gunder- 
son, Iowa state extension service, Ames, 
Ia., and Dr. M. H. Doner, of the J. 
R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn., have 
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either appeared in full in the June 
ssue of this publication, or been re- 
iewed there. 
Attention is directed, to other 
onvention papers carried in this issue, 
presented in Chicago by Dr. E. F. 
Knipling, of the U.S.D.A., L. D. Pol- 
erman of Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., New York and by Dr. 
Nicholas M. Molnar of Fine Organics, 
Inc., New York. 


Floor Wax Symposium 


UESDAY’s symposium on_ floor 
waxes brought from Clarence 
Weirich of C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, 
Conn., a reminder that consumers are 
not buying in a free market. Following 
release of waxes by the O.P.A., he 
said, prices rose, due to desire by man- 
ufacturers to replenish short inven- 
tories. In the light of subsequent de- 
velopments, prices should drop, he said, 
but this natural recession had not been 
permitted. Attempts are under way 
in Brazil, he stated, to put a floor un- 
der prices and peg them there. It is 
unfortunate, he declared, that car- 
nauba has become a highly specula- 
tive commodity. If the industry can 
do anything to straighten out the vio- 
lent fluctuations in this market, he 
suggested that it should be done. 
Donald H. Merry of the Chi- 
cago ofhce of Carbide & Carbon 
Chem., Corp., listed the various avail- 
able emulsifying agents and discussed 
their advantages. Most carnauba re- 
placements, he said, have worked cut 
quite well, but do not completely re- 
place the original, even though some 
products have used as much as 50 
per cent carnauba for the replacement. 
C. S. Kimball of the 


Dee Snell organization told of new 


Foster 


information about waxes gained 
through electron microscope studies of 
particle size dispersion. One conclu- 
sion advanced was that gloss improves 
as particle size decreases. The electron 
microscope, he declared, holds great 
promise for revealing further under- 
standing of wax dispersion and he ex- 
pressed the hope that other investiga- 
tors would follow in the field indi- 
cated. 

F. A. Van Atta of the Nation- 
al Safety Council, Chicago, contri- 


bured an enlightening report on the 
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relation of floor maintenance materials 
to slips and falls resulting in death or 
permanent disabilities. In the Council’s 
studios, he said, about 70 percent falls 
on factory floors, were found due to 
water, oil or grease on floors or to 
broken spots in them, rather than to 
the maintenace materials used. Other 
studies in hotel kitchens, restaurants, 
hospitals, bakeries, dairies and large 
offices, he continued, indicated a large 
personal factor in accidents due to 
-alls on floors. Elderly persons, over 
50, for instance, figured largely in the 


said. 


From physical studies of the 


casualties, he 


slipperiness of floor maintenance ma- 
terials, he reported, one discovery was 
that some emulsions become less slip- 
Rubber 


on wet waxed surfaces cause consider- 


pery after polishing. heels 
able trouble and he suggested that 
floors be kept dry or a product devel- 
eped which will be less slippery un- 
der wet conditions. 

M. L. 


Washburn Co., Chicago, who served 


Magee of the T. F. 


as moderator of the discussion, de- 
plored the trend toward reduction of 
production costs instead of in the di- 
rection of improvement of product. 
“If we make the best wax we know 
how,” said Mr. Magee, we’ll be farther 
ahead than if we strive to get our 
prices down so we can get the other 


fellow’s business.” 


Container Symposium 
RODUCTION capacity of steel 
drum manufacturers is adequate 

to meet present demand, Gordon 

Zuck of Inland Steel Container Co., 

Chicago, declared in the symposium 

on “The Container Outlook.” The de- 

laying factor now, he stated, is the 
shortage of sheet steel. New facilities 
for production of this commodity 
should be in operation soon, but the 
best estimate, he said, seems to be that 
the sheet steel shortage will be serious 
for the remainder of 1947. In view 
of increased labor and raw material 
costs in the steel industry, increased 
container prices are easily justified, he 
said, adding “I cannot see any chance 
that they will be reduced.” 

George Henschel of American 

Can Co., New York, who discussed the 
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smal container outlook, declared that 
container users are now getting about 
what they need. He forecast a “‘limit- 
less” market for low-cost, foolproof, 
single trip pressurized containers and 
said American Can Co. has been work- 
ing on such an item for two years. 
Needed now is a satisfactory valve 
which will lend itself to high speed 
automatic assembly, he explained. 
Brig. Gen. E. 


the Army Air Force, with the aid of 


Montgomery of 


motion pictures, told of the air force 
incendiary program, during the war, 
and also paid tribute to the part in 
this program taken by many members 


of N.A.I.D.M. 


Insecticide Supplies 
UTLINING 


materials supply situation in a 


the insecticide raw 


symposium the morning of June 11th, 
J. A. Jenemann of E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., Grasselli Chemicals 


dept., Wilmington, submitted the fol- 


lowing information: 

DDT — production for first 
quarter of 1947 
49,000,000 Ibs. for the year, a figure 


was at a rate of 


substantially above 1946 output. Pro- 
ducers are not operating at capacity, 
but if able to do so, production would 
total 84 million lbs. a year, or almost 
double 1946 figures. Limiting factors 
are the shortage of alcohol, chlorine, 
benzene and sulfuric acid. Source of 
the latter three chemicals is the steel 
mills and due to conditions in that in- 
dustry, their prospective output will 
not permit increased DDT operations. 

Paradichlorobenzene — _ Since 
this also requires chlorine and benzene, 
production will likewise be limited, 
with no easing of the situation in 
sight. 

Pyrethrum — Present supply 
seems fully adequate. 

Rotenone— Supplies are at a 
higher level than at any time since 
1941 and there is no indication of a 
serious shortage. 

Naphthalene—No indication of 
relief in sight. 

“Obviously,” said Mr. 


mann, “no one can predict accurately 


Jene- 


the rate of consumption of supplies. 
From day to day there may be tem- 
porary shortages, although enough may 


be available for the year’s overall de- 
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mand. You must consider your supply 
problem on a long range basis to de- 
termine if you are fully protected.” 

Basing his talk on information 
supplied by twenty research labora- 
tories, A. C. Miller of Gulf Research 
and Development Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
viewed the testing problems of the 
household insecticide industry. A heavy 
call, he said, is made for information 
on safety features of new products 
and for cost factors relative to efhi- 
ciency of the item under investiga- 
tion. He emphasized, also the difficulty 
reported as experienced in removing 
residual deposits from Peet-Grady 
chambers, and suggested that in view 
of this, it might be possible that 
future products tested may have to 
be limited to non-residual materials. 

Any new product, he asserted, 
must have sales appeal and in its pro- 
duction there should be no large de- 
parture necesary from standard oper- 
ating methods. Concluding, he called 
for increased cooperation between the 
N.A.I.D.M. and the research labora- 
tories, to decrease the burden on in- 


dividual laboratories. 


Analysis Committee Reports 


N a report to the Board of Gov- 

ernors, who met on Sunday eve- 
ning prior to the opening of the con- 
vention, A. L. Sodergreen, of West 
Disinfecting Co., L. I. City, chairman 
of the analysis committee, disinfec- 
tant section, stated that members of 
the chemical analyses section had tried 
several different chemical methods to 
evaluate quaternaries but none of the 
methods so far have proven univer- 
sally satisfactory. He offered the fol- 
lowing comment in criticism of the 
methods offered: 


The 


method was stated to be messy, non- 


“potassium dichromate” 


reproducible, not adaptable to field 
work, and not accurate enough for lab- 
oratory procedure. The method is en- 
tirely different when non-ionic deter- 
The “Stone 
Marshall Test Papers” are a temporary 


gents are also present. 


expedient but vary in color from batch 
to batch. The papers likewise respond 
to different end-points due to variation 
of the salt composition of water from 


acids. 


Perspiration on the hands also 
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has a bearing on the color reaction of 
the papers. The “Hartley-Runnicles” 
test method with the DuBois modifica- 
tion so far has proven to be the most 
desirable testing procedure. The meth- 
od is suitable for laboratory work, giv- 
ing fairly accurate results with most 
quaternaries when non-ionic detergents 
are left out. However, organic matter, 
water salts and non-ionic detergents 
present interferences. Other tests tried 
have not proven satisfactory. The pres- 
ent test kits for field service, and indi- 
cator papers likewise indicate specific 
reaction and are not suitable for uni- 
versal use. As more complex and higher 
molecular com- 
pounds become available, the necessity 
for test methods becomes more com- 


weight quaternary 


plex. 


Resolutions 


ALPH COWIN of Standard Oil 

Co., of Ohio, was chairman of the 
resolutions committee, whose other 
members were Robt. C. White, Jr., 
R. C. White Co., Philadelphia, Earl 
Brenn, Huntington Labs., Huntington, 
{nd., Melvin Fuld, Fuld Bros., Balti- 
more, and M. Lemmermeyer, Aromatic 
Products, Inc., New York. 


Bearing the unanimous en- 


dorsement of the convention dele- 
gates, a message was dispatched to 
Senator H. Styles Bridges, chairman 
of the Senate appropriations commit- 
tee, urging restoration of funds elimi- 
nated from the pending appropriations 
bill for use of the division of insects 
affecting man and animals, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
USDA. Resolutions also ap- 
proved, expressing the Association’s 


were 


appreciation for the contributions to 
the convention made by program 
speakers, representatives of federal and 
state governments, and educational in- 
stitutions, allied industries and trade 
associations and the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel management. 


—— 


Results of laboratory tests suggest 
that dipping goats in a DDT solution 
a few days before shearing should pre- 
vent insect damage to the fleece in 
storage. E. A. Back, J. Econ. En- 
tomol, 39, 721-3. 
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TRADEMARKS 
(From Page 59) 











Filed Sept. 5, 1946 by Conti- 
Claims 


cides. 
nental Laboratories, Chicago. 
use since Nov. 6, 1945. 

DIMELONE—This in upper and 
lower case, bold letters for insecti- 
fuges. Filed Sept. 5, 1946 by Dodge 
& Olcott, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since May 14, 1946. 

Lire O’Woop—This in upper 
and lower case, open letters for liquid 
polishes for wood work, etc. Filed 
Apr. 10, 1946 by Instant Products Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
a5, 8953. 

Sovac — This in upper case, 
extra black bold letters for wax polish- 
ing composition for floor surfaces. 
Filed Apr. 12, 1946 by 
Vacuum Oil Co., New York. 
use since Mar. 20, 1933. 


Rays—This in upper case, bold 


Claims use since Jan. 


Socony- 


Claims 


letters for liquid furniture polish. Filed 
Apr. 19, 1946 by Anne Bishop Ray, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
30, 1896. 

SEccoM—This in upper case, 
open and shadow letters for cream 
furniture polish. Filed June 15, 1946 
by Southeastern Chemical Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Claims use since May 1, 1946. 
Trade Marks Granted 

426,448. Deodorizing material 
in block form. Filed by Keen-Aire Re- 
search Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo., 
Mar. 25, 1946. Serial No. 498,905. Pub- 
lished Oct. 8, 1946. Class 6. 

426,459. Hand sprayers for in- 
secticides. Filed by Boyle-Midway, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J., Apr. 2, 1946. Serial 
No. 499,477. Published Oct. 8, 1946. 
Class 23. 

426,460. Hand sprayers for in- 
secticides. Filed by Boyle-Midway, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J., Apr. 2, 1946. Serial 
No. 499,476. Published Oct. 8, 1946. 
Class 23. 

426,647. Filed by 


Roycemore Toiletries, Inc., Chicago, 


Claims use since June 


Shampoo. 


Nov. 23, 1945. Serial No. 492,098. 
Published Sept. 24, 1946. Class 6. 
426,782. Powder for dry clean- 


ing rugs and carpets. Filed by Sani- 
Rug Co., Chicago, Apr. 14, 1945. Serial 
No. 482,181. Published Oct. 22, 1946. 
Class 4. 
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BUCKINGHAM HEADLINERS 


WATER EMULSION NUTRA SHEEN 

PASTE WAX “The Neutral Cleaner” 
This water emulsion wax in paste form is specially This newest product in the Buckingham line is mak- 
designed for the maintenance of rubber tile, asphalt ing friends rapidly. An increasing number of satis- 
and composition floors. It can be applied with a fied users tell us that it is the perfect conditioner 
machine brush and buffed up to a high lustre on for floors, walls, automobiles, furniture and all 
floors that cannot be polished with solvent type painted or varnished surfaces. It requires no 
waxes because of the danger of bleeding, swelling rinsing, leaves no residue, and prevents scum 
and warping formation. 


Other Buckingham quality products include 


No Rubbing Wax Liquid Soaps 
Liquid Wax (Solvent Type) Scrub Soaps 
Paste Wax Neutral Cleaner 
Rug and Upholstery Shampoos Pre-Wax Cleaner 
Disinfectants and Deodorants Gym Finish 

Slip Resistant Liquid Wax Floor Seal 


and other specialties 


BUCKINGHAM WAX COMPANY 


MFRS. OF FLOOR WAXES—SOAPS—CLEANERS—POLISHES 
LONG ISLAND CITY (1), N. Y. WAREHOUSES: “77 eat 


DALLAS, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








FOR SALE 


below market prices 


BOTTLES — JARS ADVERTISING 
Large lots oe 
4 oz. Flask Bottles CLOSING DATE 
a for SOAP AND SANITARY 


2 19/64 oz. White Opal #3 Patch Jars and Covers 


5,000—10 gal. Round Pressure Top Cans CHEMICALS is the 
Also various copper kettles, tanks, and other equip- 

ment— 
1—Schultz-O’Neil 28” Pulverizer Mill 


1—Howes Auger Filler 
1—20x48 Rotex Screen 


& 
1—Excelsior No. 12 Foot Press of rec edin month 
1—Abbe OS Sifter 
1—Union Special Weighing Machine 


Your cooperation in furnishing copy 


All in good condition. Direct from original buyer instructions on time will help us 


and user. meet our publication date. 


Box No. 836 
c/o SOAP & SANITARY CHEMICALS 
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Toxicity Data on Piperonyl Cyclohexenone 


SUMMARY of toxicity studies 
A on piperonyl cyclohexenone was 
released in May by the insecticide 
division of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 
New York, indicating that the com- 
pound alone and in conjunction with 
various commercially used diluents, 
solvents and synergists exhibits rather 
low toxicity to warm-blooded animals, 
and should be safe for use in insecti- 
cides for roach, flea and lice powders. 

Because of the fact that 
piperonyl cyclohexenone, like pipereny! 
butoxide (for which toxic data was 
issued some months ago by D. & O.) 
is greatly synergized by pyrethrins, it 
will be used in nearly all cases in the 
form of the corresponding pyrethrum 
concentrates. 

The product, commercially, 
consists essentially of two closely re- 
lated compounds. One is a complex 
alkyl, methylenedioxy-phenyl, deriva- 
tive of carbethoxy-cyclohexen, and 
the other is an alkyl methylenedioxy- 
phenyl derivative of cyclohexen, both 
being present in reasonably unvarying 
proportions to the extent of about 80 
per cent of the total. The remaining 
20 per cent of the product consists 
of other closely related chemicals all 
of which are approximately equal in 
insecticide value but not yet identifi- 
able individually as to structure. 

Acute oral toxicity tests run on 
piperonyl cyclohexenone showed the 
following figures for the LD-50 in 


mls. per kilo: 


Undiluted 
rats 7.5-10 
rabbits 5-7.5 
cats over 10 
dogs sak over 7.5 


“Pyrenone Emuls. Conc.” 
(4° pip. cyclohex. - 0.2% pyrethrins) 


ats . . over a 


Diluted 50/50 with D. & O. Solvent “C” 
als 5-7.5 
abbits on over 5 


Subcutaneous toxicity tests in- 
dicated that the LD-50 of piperonyl 
cyclohexenone injected in this man- 
ner into rats is above 10 ml. per kg. 
and that the chemical is quite non- 


toxic and non-irritating even when 
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placed within the body-tissue. Com- 
parative eye irritation tests were made 
on the eyes of rabbits, cats, and dogs 
with undiluted piperonyl cyclohexe- 
none, with 5 per cent oil solution 
containing 5 gms. piperonyl cyclo- 
hexenone, 0.5 gm. pyrethrins, 20 gms. 
isopropyl alcohol solvent, and made 
up to 100 mls. with deodorized base 
oil, and finally with a 5 per cent water 
emulsion (T-56) containing 5 gms. 
piperonyl cyclohexenone and 0.5 gm. 
of pyrethrins per 100 mls. The latter 
aqueous solution was prepared by dilu- 
tion from an emulsifiable oil concen- 
trate containing four times this con- 
centration of the two insecticides plus 
necessary emulsifiers and solvents. It 
was found that no eye irritation haz- 
ard was introduced by use of the com- 
pound in insecticides, and none was 
involved in use of the tested oil and 
water solutions as insecticides. 

The same three solutions used 
in the eye tests were applied in 0.25 
ml. amounts to the closely clipped skin 
of rabbits, on both intact and super- 
ficially abraded areas, in order to de- 
termine primary skin irritation. The 
primary skin irritation was low for all 
three solutions: 0.3 for undiluted 
piperonyl cyclohexenone, 0.1 for the 
§ per cent oil solution, and 0.2 for the 
§ per cent water emulsion. 

In determining the amount of 
chronic skin irritation and toxicity on 
rabbits, nine 0.25 ml. doses of the 
three solutions were applied to the skin 
for a period of three weeks. The rab- 
bits were treated with amounts of 
from 0.6 to 2.5 mls. per kilo of the 
undiluted chemical and from 0.03 to 
0.1 mg. per kilo for the oil and water 
solutions. None of the three solutions 
caused marked irritation to the skin 
on repeated application and it was con- 
cluded that application of small doses 
of a 5 per cent water emulsion of the 
chemical to rabbit skin is non-irritat- 
ing, that a § per cent oil solution of 
the chemical is no more irritating than 
oil alone, and that even undiluted 
piperonyl cyclohexenone is only very 


mildly irritating to the skin. These 
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findings largely substantiate those of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and the National Institute of Health. 

No tests were set up to cover 
finished insecticides because of the 
wide range of possibilities as to di- 
luents or other additives, however tests 
run on a finished roach powder, con- 
taining 1.25 per cent of the chemical 
in inert diluents indicate that rats and 
rabbits would tolerate dosages up .to 
and including 25 gms. of the powder 
per kilo of body weight. 


° 








False Disinfection 

Experimentally it has been 
found that the presence of sterile 
evaporated milk allows the growth of 
organisms exposed to solutions of 
quaternary ammonium compounds, 
while parallel inoculations into broth 
fail to grow. The hypothesis is ad- 
vanced that the very high phenol co- 
efficients previously reported for the 
quaternary ammonium compounds re- 
flect the sum of the agglomeration of 
the organisms, and their bacteriostatic 
action, in addition to their bactericidal 
action. These compounds are extreme- 
ly surface-active cationic detergents. 

In tests by the F.D.A. technic, 
the 1/100-ml. loop might not pick up 
a clump of agglomerated organisms 
which tend to adhere to the surface of 
the tube, or if picked up, such a clump 
might remain adherent to the loop 
when it was immersed in the broth 
subculture. If the coated and ag- 
glomerated organisms were placed in 
broth in which no additional particu- 
late material was present, they might 
remain in a state of bacteriostasis and 
fail to give rise to growth. In the 
case of plate counts in agar, many 
viable organisms in one clump would 
give rise to only one colony and hence 
would be read as only one viable 
inoculum. 

Because agglomeration has in- 
fluenced the end points obtained with 
the F.D.A. method and the apparent 
velocity of disinfection when plate 
counts were made, both the bacteri- 
cidal efficiencies and the very favor- 
able toxicity indices of these com- 
pounds must be reevaluated. E. C. 
McCulloch, Science 105, 480-1 
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Associate your 


requirements for 


INSECTICIDES... 
with 


SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers exclusively for the 


CHEMICAL 


wholesale trade of a wide variety of 
carefully formulated space and resi- 
dual type insect sprays and powders. 





“AA” GRADE FLY SPRAYS 
DDT HOUSEHOLD SPRAYS 
DDT WETTABLE CONCENTRATE 
CATTLE SPRAYS 
ROACH POWDERS 
MOTH SPRAY 


THE 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


225 Plymouth Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 





. Cleaning Compounds .. . 
and Roof Coatings. 


Disinfectants . . . Polishes . . 
Wax ... Deodorants... 
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¢ Always Uniform 
¢ Always Dependable 


FEDERAL 
LIGHTNING LUSTRE 


WAX 


NO RUBBING — NO POLISHING 








Raw materials from which finished products are 


made vary greatly in quality. Federal chemists 
constantly test raw materials so that only best 
quality ingredients are used in Federal Lightning 
Lustre. Every manufacturing operation, too. is 
carefully supervised, and every finished product 
is tested to insure top quality and uniformity. 


In Federal you get the finest. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! 


In order to convince you in the most practical 
way, so that you can put Lightning Lustre to every 
conceivable test, we offer you a 5 gallon kit at 
the drum price—5 gallons at $1.25 per gallon. f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

% FEDERAL CUSTOMERS ARE PROTECTED 
BY LIABILITY INSURANCE 


FEDERAL VARNISH DIV. 


Floor Finish Dept. 
S. ASHLAND AVE. AT 29th STREET 
| DEPT. 747 - - - - - - - - CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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Insecticide Bill Now Law 
The Federal Bill H.R. 


1237, relating to the marketing of 


new 


economic poisons and devices, became 
law on June 26, following signature by 
the president. The section of the law 
relating to devices went into effect 
at once. The sections dealing with 
herbicides and rodenticides become ef- 
fective in six months time, December 
26, 1947. 
insecticides and fungicides will not be- 


Other sections dealing with 


come effective for a full year, until 
June 26, 1948. 
Department of Agriculture will shortly 


It is expected that the 


call hearings in Washington prior to 
issuance of regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the new law. 
° 
Karl Dolge to Marry 
Karl A. Dolge, C. B. 


Co., Westport, Conn., will marry Miss 


Dolge 


Crenna Sellers of New Haven in late 
August of this year. Miss Sellers is a 
lawyer and partner in the firm of 
Watrous, Gumbart, and Corbin of 
New Haven. Mr. Dolge is one of the 
two living charter members of the 


NAIDM. 
. 
New St. Louis Sanitary Firm 
United Research Laboratories, 
3615 Olive St., St. 


oeen organized by M. H. Vander Pearl, 


‘ne., Louis, has 
according to a report in mid-June. The 
new firm will handle a line of sanitary 
chemicals, and salesmen have been se- 
half of the 


lected for the eastern 


United States. Mr. Vander Pearl has 


been connected with Consolidated 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, 
ind its three subsidiary companies, 
Germo Mfg. Co., Worrell Mfg. Co., 
ind Universal Laboratories, for the 


past twenty-one years. He remains 
vice-president of Consolidated Chemi- 


cal Laboratories, Inc. 


Charles Opitz Dies 

Charles F. Opitz, president of 
John Opitz, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., manufacturers of phosphorus 
yaste and other insecticide specialties, 


lied suddenly on June 12 of a heart 
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attack at his home in Sunnyside, L. I. 
He had been head of the Opitz busi- 
ness since the death of his father, John 





CHARLES F. OPITZ 


Opitz, Jr., about twenty years ago and 
was widely known in the insecticide 
and pest control industries. The busi- 
ness was founded by his grandfather, 
John Opitz, in 1874 in New York. 
Mr. Opitz was 54 years of age and was 
born in New York City. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Marion Opitz and a 
son, Charles, and also by two older 
brothers, John and Henry Opitz. He 


was a member of the Lions Interna- 


tional and the Elks. Burial was at 
Hurley, N. Y. 
e 


2nd Velsicol Hyman Suit 

A second legal action against 
Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, has re- 
cently been started by Velsicol Corp., 
Chicago, seeking to restrain the Hyman 
company from using Velsicol’s secret 


processes and methods in the manufac- 





cure of an insecticide (Chlordane 
C,,, H,Cl.) which Velsicol markets as 
1068” and which Hyman 
“Octa-Klor.” An 


earlier legal action started in January 


*Velsicol 


is marketing as 


of this year is yet to be decided. In 
asked that Dr. 


Hyman be required to assign and turn 


that suit Velsicol 
over to Velsicol the patent application 
on “1068.” 

The new suit charges that Dr. 


Hyman, who was one of the founders 
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and the operating head of Velsicol 
Corp. for 16 years, was under con- 
tract with Velsicol to keep its processes 
and formulas confidential, and that in 
starting the new Hyman organization 
he appropriated Velsicol’s trade secrets 
and is pirating Velsicol’s laboratory 
findings and reports of field tests in 
the production and sale of “Octa- 
Klor.” 
Velsicol to join Hyman are named as 
co-defendants. It is alleged that Dr. 
Hyman, between 1931 and 1945 filed 
forty applications for letters patent 


Other key personnel who left 


covering discoveries made in Velsicol’s 
laboratories and that he assigned all of 
these applications to Velsicol as a mat- 
ter of course, but that he now with- 
holds the assignment to Velsicol of 
four applications filed by him in 1945 
and 1946. 


and damages. 


Velsicol seeks an injunction 


° 


New Insecticide Vaporizer 
Associated Chemical Industries, 
415 Congress St., Portland, Me., has 
placed on the market, a new ‘“Fumi- 
dor” electrically operated steam vapor- 
izer and two preparations, ‘“Fumicide” 
for insect pests and ““Fumex” for dis- 


ease germs. 
~~ Poo 


NAIDM Exhibit Schedule 

The exhibit of the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers, displaying ed- 
ucational information on the aims and 
accomplishments of the association is 
scheduled for the following showings 
this year: September 8-10, New York, 
Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing; Sept. 22-25, St. 
American Hospital Association; Oct. 
6-10, Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
cil, and a duplicate exhibit, Oct. 6-10, 
in Atlantic City, at the meeting of the 
American Public Health Association. 

= i —aa«—~ 

Pennsalt Names Duffy 

Joseph A. Duffy, Jr., was ap- 


pointed manager of sales of the spe- 


National 
Louis, 


cial chemicals division, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to the company announcement in 
June. Mr. Duffy, formerly assistant 
manager of sales in the division as- 
sumes the position formerly held by 
William P. Drake, recently appointed 


71 


assistant vice-president. 
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COMPLETE LINE 
RE-OPENING OF OUR 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
1214 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
We can now give you fast delivery of 
Bobrick soap and lotion dispensers from 
our newly opened New York office. Re- 
pair facilities are also being maintained 
for your convenience. 
You get the best when you buy Bobrick! 
National survey, just completed, shows 
Bobrick dispensers lead all others... 
rank first with jobbers... rate first with 
your customers. Stock Bobrick for bigger 
dispenser sales. Place your order today. 


ES - - 
th BOBRICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


= ‘i. 1214 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
 — 1839 Blake Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 












DDT 
INSECTICIDES 


We are licensed under Patent Nu. 
2,329,074 and can supply royalty- 
paid materials compounded as you 
wish. 





Whenever you need 


ROTENONE | 


| Powder — Resins — Extracts 


_ We can, as always, give you the best. | 


DERRIS, INC. 





Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 


78 WALL STREET NEW YORE 5, N. Y. 

















ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 


SOAP or DISINFECTANT 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


- WANTED 


By large financially powerful 
diversified organization wish- 
add 


present 


ing to another enter- 


prise to holdings 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box No. 1215, 1474 B’way, New York 18, N. Y. 
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lLVLALOU 
DRUG COMPANY 


%, 125 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 


comatics 
GENERAL 
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9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 


1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 
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NSSA to Meet in Detroit 
The 
National Sanitary Supply Association 


central division of the 
will hold its regional meeting in De- 
troit at the Fort Shelby Hotel Sept. 
llth and 12th, 1947. While this first 
meeting of the season is primarily for 
those in the central region, everyone is 
invited to attend. The southern re- 
gional meeting of the association is 
scheduled for October. Dates for this 
meeting will be announced as soon as 


hotel accommodations are secured. 


J 


Expects Wider ANTU Use 
Wider public use of ANTU 
was predicted in June by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
as a result of two recent official gov- 
ernment rulings. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Animal Meat 


Industry, Inspection 


Division, now permits the use of 
ANTU rodenticides throughout meat- 
packing plants. ANTU is particularly 
effective against the Norway rat, 
usually the only variety found in meat- 
packing plants. The Post Office De- 
partment, which heretofore has pro- 
hibited rodenticides from being sent 
through the mails, has recently modi- 
fied its regulations in that regard. Ex- 
cept for certain minor provisions, 
ANTU-based rodenticides may now be 
transported by parcel post. This is 
expected to facilitate the distribution 
of ANTU compositions in rural areas 
that cannot be economically reached 
by railway express or motor carriers. 


. 


Chlordane for Grasshoppers 

Chlordane was pointed out to 
be most effective as a grasshopper 
killer based upon a large number of 
tests under varying conditions in the 
field, according to Circular No. E- 
722 recently released by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture. It 
was found that 14 to 1 pound of 
chlordane per acre applied either as 
1 dust or spray gives 90 to 100% 
kill of grasshoppers and it remains 
effective for 3 or 4 weeks depending 
on dosage, crop and weather condi- 
tions. The Department of Agriculture 
elease on chlordane for grasshopper 
a month 


ontrol follows by less than 
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Above is an artist's drawing of the modern plant of Grace-Lee Products, Inc., 
Minneapolis, which serves as a model for Dr. Thomssen’s article in this issue on a 
layout for a sanitary products plant. (See Page 118.) The company was formed in 
April, 1932, and was initially housed in small quarters. About three years later 
they moved to their present location. In 1940, the company built a new addition 
and in 1945 another new addition was constructed. The entire plant was remodeled, 
and considerable new equipment was added, new boilers were installed, and new 
general and executive offices were built. The company now has about 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. They make potash soaps, in gel and liquid form, special detergent 
cleaners, self-polishing waxes, and chemical cleaners. 


its report that this same chemical was 
found by government tests superior as 
a louse killer to some 7500 formulae 
tested for the armed services. Chlor- 
dane was also used with success in 
controlling the recent plague of Mor- 


mon crickets in Oregon. 


— 








Pennsalt Plans Expansion 
Tentative plans for an expan- 
sion program costing approximately 
$7,500,000 were outlined in June in 
a statement to its stockholders by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. The plan 
is expected to be financed in part by 
an increase of authorized stock of the 
The 
50,000 


issuance of the first 
($5,000,000 


company. 
series of shares 
par value) is expected this summer. 

————_ @ 





Underwood Appointed 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York 
drug manufacturers, have appointed 
John A. Underwood vice-president in 
charge of sales and promotional activi- 
ties of their drug and professional 
products. Mr. Underwood was formerly 
president of Personal Products Inc., 


and director of Johnson and Johnson. 
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Julius Hyman Expands 

Julius Hyman & Co., Denver 
manufacturers of “Octa-Klor” brand 
chlordane, announced in June the op- 
ening on July Ist of a western sales 
office at 9 Main St., San Francisco. 
The office is being directed by Edward 
Degginger, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Rapid Mounting Corp., 
Chicago. 

The company also announced 
the appointment of Howard Rosen- 
baum as technical sales representative. 
Mr. Rosenbaum was formerly associ- 
ated with Julius Hyman & Co. as 
research chemist. 

° 


Powell Shifts Morris 

Ralph Morris, formerly sales 
representative on the eastern seaboard 
for John Powell & Co., New York, 
manufacturer of basic insecticides, has 
been placed in charge of a new com- 
pany branch office in St. Louis, it was 
Mr. 


will 


announced in June. Morris, a 


trained entomologist, represent 
the Powell Co. in the states south of 
Miss- 


St. Louis including Alabama, 


issippi, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
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PINE OIL 


CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
(High Test) 


SPRAY 
NOZZLE 









INFORMATION 


CATALOG NO. 22 





SE 
FOR LOWER SPRAYING COSTS 


Surprising as it may seem, spray nozzles alone are often a 
highly important element in the efficiency of a process or 
operation involving spraying. Spraying Systems can pro- 
vide Spray Nozzles that offer two important advantages: 
(1) design based on a specialized experience in spray 
nozzle engineering and (2) wide range of sizes to obtain 
characteristics such as capacity and degree of atomization 
that meet specifications exactly. Write for Catalog No. 
22... gives complete information. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
4049 W. Lake Street ° Chicago 24, Iilinois 













SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


(All-purpose and Special Laundry ) 






SPRAY DRIED SOAPS 
(99° Anhydrous) 






For Residual Spraying 


of Insecticides ia ‘ - 
Spot Warehouse Stocks 





Spray nozzles '4T-8001, 14T- 
8002, ', T-50015, and other sizes 
provide a flat spray pattern of 
uniform density for effectively 
spraying insecticides such as 

DT in residual spraying appli- 
cations. Distribution is equalized | 


+ Aelif ft Direthiws C himinh. Ine. 
... Spray is free of streaks. These 


gee he nasties that are standard | 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK a oe 2 
HARTFORD BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


SPECIALISTS IN SPRAY NOZZLE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE a BALTIMORE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
ON THE RODGERS FILLER 











Because of the demand for 
the new .Rodgers Filler in 
the Soap and Detergent In 
dustries, we have stepped up 


our production 


The patented timing device 
which allows vou to change 
over from one size containe) 
to another in a few seconds 
has saved hours of production 
for users of our machine 


High Boiling 
TAR ACID 





No foot pedals are used in 
the filling operation Cams 


are eliminated. Rugged con 


CRESYLIC 
CREOSOTE 


NAPHTHALINE many other features make the Rodgers Filler outstanding 
ts field 


struction and streamline cle 





sign keep maintenance costs 


-" Pat. Pending it a minimum These and 


n 


The Rodgers Filler can be supplied fully automatic wit! 


take and discharge conveyor 


Send for com plete details 


MIRVALE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY LTO. 


MIRFIELD YORKS - Phone. Mirfield 2157 


GEORGE G. RODGERS CO., INC. 


225 West 34th Street New York 1, New York 
BRyant 9-2040 
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Entomologists to Meet 

The eighth International Con- 
gress of Entomology will be held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 9-15, 1948. 
The thirteenth International Congress 
of Zoology will be held in Paris some- 
time in July of 1948 and it is hoped 
that all entomologists going to the 
Stockholm meeting will also plan to 
attend the Zoological Congress, so that 
the interests of the entomologists may 
be fully represented before the more 
comprehensive body. Those planning to 
leave for the meeting in mid-June are 
urged to contact O. A. Johannsen, 
Comstock Hall, C.U., Ithaca, New 
York, member of the executive com- 
mittee, so that passage on the same 
steamer may be arranged. 


° 


Reduces BHC Prices 

A reduction in the price of 
benzene hexachloride was announced 
in June by Westvaco Chlorine Prod- 
New York. Technical 


grade hexachloride was reduced from 


ucts Corp., 


§214 cents to 4714 cents per pound, 
F.O.B. Charleston, W. Va. 
Westvaco started large scale production 
Febru- 


ary, and is now delivering carload lots 


South 
of benzene hexachloride last 


of the chemical, technical as well as 
50‘, dry and wettable dust concen- 


trations. 
a 


Sun Oil to Produce Wax 

A wax section was recently or- 
ganized as a part of the industrial 
products department of Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia. J. R. Warford will head 
the newly created wax section and 
George W. Mock will act as technical 
representative for wax products. As- 
sociated with Sun Oil since 1920, 
Mr. Warford was until recently man- 
aging director of British Sun Oil Co., 
Ltd., 


London. 


e 








“Building Savers” Catalog 
A new 16-page condensed cata- 
log describing various products used 
for the construction and maintenance 
of buildings was released in June by the 
building products division of L. Sonne- 
born Sons, New York. Floor treat- 
nents, concrete and mortar admixtures, 
vater-proofing and  damp-proofing 


\roducts, paints and protective coat- 
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ings, calking compounds, roof coatings 
and waxes are covered in the new edi- 
tion. In addition to highlighting the 
advantages of each of the company’s 
products, the catalog gives coverage 
figures, packaging data, and in several 
instances provides thumbnail applica- 
tion suggestions. 


° 


Two New 2,4-D Booklets 

A number of interesting facts 
regarding the weed killer, 2,4-D are 
found in two new technical bulletins 
released in June by John Powell & Co., 
New York. The current uses and rec- 
ommendations on various 2,4-D for- 
mulations are summarized. A new 
product, the isopropanol amine salt of 
2,4-D is introduced in one of the book- 
lets and is described as a water soluble 
salt with advantages over other simi- 
lar amine salts because of the higher 
concentrations that can be prepared. 
A very complete list of weeds that 
can be controlled with 2,4-D prepara- 
tions is included. 


7 


Merck Awards Scientists 

The first five fellowships under 
a $100,000 fund established by Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N. 


promising young scientists with fur- 


J., to provide 


ther research training in chemistry 
and biology, were recently awarded 
according to an announcement by the 
National Research Council. The re- 
cipients selected by the Council’s 
Merck Fellowship Board were from a 
field of 49 applicants. 


° 


Seeley Moves 

Seeley & Co., New York proc- 
essors of essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals, announced on June 20 that 
they had moved facilities, equipment 
and supplies of their Farmingdale plant 


to a new location at Nyack, N. Y. 


A new = modern 
branch plant was re- 
cently opened in Los 
Angeles by Felton 
Chemical Co. A 
housewarming attend - 
ed by over one hun- 
dred guests celebrat- 
ed the opening of the 
new quarters. 
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New Mothproofer 

A new durable mothproofing 
compound has been developed which 
will shortly be marketed by the Bocon 
Chemical Corp., New York. The com- 
pound is said to withstand successive 
washings and dry cleanings and to be 
made on a colorless dye base, pene- 
trating the fabric like a dye and be- 
coming an integral part of the fibre 
itself. It is stated to be odorless, non- 
toxic to humans, and non-allergic as 
well as non-inflammable. It can be 
applied either by spray or by immer- 


sion. 


To Produce Tar Acid Oil 
Disco Co., subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Consolidated Coal Co., recently 
announced plans for a $3,000,000 
coal conversion plant and tar refinery. 
Construction on the new project be- 
gan last month. Among the new 
chemicals produced from low tempera- 
ture refining of crude tar is tar acid 
oil for disinfectants and cleaning com- 
pounds and production of this oil is 
expected to reach 1,400,000 gals. an- 


nually. 


ACI Holds June Meeting 

The June meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Drug and Chemical Industries 
of Missouri, Inc., was held at Glen 
Echo Country Club, St. Louis with an 
attendance of thirty-three members 
and guests. Prizes were awarded to 
the following: Virgil Bernsen, The 
Puro Co., Fritz Newbard, Koken Com- 
panies, Inc., Bill Pierce, Barrett Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., G. G. 
Scott, Barrett Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp., George Irwin, Irwin- 
Willert Co., Ray Caulk, 


Chemical Co., Franc Barada, Fritzsche 


Monsanto 


Brothers, Inc., and Don Graham, Penn 
Salt Co. 














ATTENTION JOBBERS 


| Let us compound your formulas for dry alkali 
| mixtures at surprisingly low cost — from a barrel 

to acarload. Complete stocks of alkalies maintained 
at our plant. Pulverizing facilities also available. 


AXTON-CROSS CO. 


CHESHIRE, CONN. Tel.: New Haven 5-5159 


TOO NEW? 


CHLORDANE . . . 666. . . HETP CRESYLIC ACIDS 


We can supply limited quantities 
of the following: 


























From Coal Tar —_‘From Petroleum 
° Specific Gravi 1.033 1.016 
Too new to be in Webster, but not too es et . 
5% recovered 230 213 
new for Griffin chemists to have accumu- 50% recovered 245 219 
95% recovered 295 238 
. in és * Water % 35 20 
lated much interesting information on the Tar Acid Content 98.72 99.2 
Phenol coefficient 18-20 12-14 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 
U.S. P. CRYSTALS 
We can now accept orders for both car- 
load and less than carload quantities. 


COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
YN William D. Neuberg, President 


GRIFFIN CHEMICAL COMPANY a 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 
1000 - 16th Street °* San Francisco 


formulation of each of them. Would you 


like to have details? Write: 
















CABLE: ““COALTARKEM”’ 














CHEMICAL MIXERS 


END YOUR MIXING PROBLEMS, SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
WITH A SCOTTDEL CHEMICAL MIXER. THOROUGH AND 
SPEEDY MIXING ACTION. FEED FROM FLOOR LEVEL, FEED 
INTO HOPPER ABOVE THE FLOOR OR INTO THE TOP. USED 
FOR MIXING SOAP POWDERS OR DRY GRANULATED SUB- 


STANCES. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


SCOTWD aL WNC. 


DEPT. “D” 
SWANTON, OHIO 
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To Offer Colloidal DDT 

The manufacture of a new type 
of DDT was announced June 19 by 
Michigan Chemical Corp., St Louis, 
Mich. The product, known as “Pest- 
master” is a collodial dispersion carry- 
ing extremely fine particles of DDT 
in a water base. The new ready-to-use 
40 per cent DDT concentrate is said 
to contain DDT particles about 1/3 
the size of ordinary wettable powder 
and about 1/25 the size of DDT par- 
ticles produced by grinding. The ex- 
tremely fine particles remain in sus- 
pension longer, claims the company, 
and may be used at strengths as high 
as § per cent or more without clog- 
ging spray nozzles. The product is said 
to be useful in dairy barns for spray- 
ing livestock, and public buildings, 
dairies and food establishments, and 
according to the company is not harm- 
ful to leaf surfaces or plant tissues, 
and may be used under any conditions 
where wettable powder or emulsifiable 
oil concentrates are ordinarily used. 
Pilot plant quantities are now being 
made and the company plans full 
scale manufacture as demand increases. 


° 


Organizing Filling Co. 

Continental Filling Corp., Dan- 
ville, Ill., was recently organized to 
do contract filling of low pressure 
aerosol dispensers. C. F. Carter is presi- 
dent of the new organization, and H. 
E. Peterson is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Other company officers 
are J. A. Miller, treasurer; R. C. Cana- 
day, secretary; and R. J. Peterson, 
laboratory supervisor. The new com- 
pany has complete laboratory facili- 
ties and is at present equipped to con- 
tract fill low pressure aerosol dispen- 
sers, build and lease filling equipment, 
and act as engineering consultants in 
the design and layouts of plants. 
Equipment will also be available in 
the immediate future for the contract 
filling of several other types of prod- 
ucts. The filling 


packing dispensers and shipping car- 


contract includes 


tons, and the company expects to 
handle practically all containers which 
can be filled by refrigeration. Con- 
tinental Filling Corp. personnel are 
familiar with 


the aerosol program, 


having played a part in the develop- 
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ment of the low pressure principle. 
Mr. Carter, president of the company, 
has been designing package fillers for 





H. E. PETERSON 


many years, and H. E. Peterson was 
connected with the research depart- 
ment of Continental Can for many 
years, the last three of which he held 
the position of section chief of in- 
dustrial products division of the com- 
pany. In this latter capacity he be- 
came closely associated with the insec- 
ticide and soap industries. At the 
present time he is on both the aero- 
sol and sprayer committees of NAIDM. 
Approximately 4 years ago Mr. Peter- 
son’s department started preliminary 
work on the development of a low 
pressure aerosol. He will be in charge 
of all plant operations as well as 
making all sales contacts for the new 
company. 
. 

New Book on Waxes 

Reinhold Publishing 
New York, announced the publication 
June 24th of “Adventures in Man’s 


Corp., 


First Plastic,” a story of natural waxes 
by Nelson S. Knaggs, industrial ex- 
plorer, chemist and director of the 
Hilton 


Davis Chemical Co. division, Sterling 


foreign department of the 
Drug, Inc., Cincinnati. The book con- 
tains 442 pages including 100 full 
pages of illustrations and stems from a 
laboratory assignment received 
years ago to undertake a research prob- 
lem on waxes. Mr. Knaggs recently 
completed one of his many expeditions 
to South America during the course 
of which he traveled up the Amazon 


River seeking new sources of wax. 
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R & H Offer New Phenols 


A new series of industrial 
chemicals, the dimethyl aminomethyl 
phenols, was introduced by Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, last month in 
experimental quantities for investiga- 
tions in research and development pro- 
grams. The series includes: dimethyl 
aminomethyl phenol (DMP-10), o-di- 
methyl aminomethyl - p - butylphenol 
(DMP-14), o-dimethyl aminomethyl- 
p-octylphenol (DMP-18), and 2,4,6- 
tri (dimethyl aminomethyl) phenol 
(DMP-30), DMP-18 is a low melting 
solid whereas the others are high boil- 
ing liquids. They are all readily soluble 
in organic solvents, and DMP-10 and 
DMP-30 are moderately soluble in 
water. The products are of possible in- 
terest as such or as intermediates for 
inhibitors, rust preventatives, anti-oxi- 
dants, emulsifiers, bactercides, neutra- 
lizers, pH stabilizers, etc. DMP-18 is 
of most interest where surface activity 
is desired such as emulsification, be- 
cause of its 8-carbon alkyl group. Its 
salts also have bactericidal properties. 
Quaternary ammonium compounds can 
be prepared from the dimethyl amoni- 
methyl phenol esters. Technical litera- 
ture giving further information on 
their properties and reactions may be 
obtained from the special products de- 


partment of the company. 
. 
New Amine Plant for C & C 

A new plant has just been com- 
pleted by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York, at Texas City, for 








the production of ethylene amines. 
These organic bases, ethylene diamine, 
diethylene triamine, triethylene tetra- 
mine, tetraethylene pentamine, and 
amino-ethylethanolamine, are highly 
reactive in nature and are useful in 
the synthesis of ion exchange resins, 
synthetic waxes and resins, pharma- 
ceuticals, corrosion inhibitors, insecti- 
cides and fungicides. The straight 
chain saturated compounds are inter- 
mediates in the preparation of surface- 
active agents and fungicidal composi- 
tions that protect potato plants from 
diseases. tetra- 


blight Triethylene, 


mine, and tetraethylene pentamine 
have become particularly important in 


the preparation of ion exchange resins 


7 


for water proofing. 











ATTENTION — PERFUMERS 


Adjust Your Formulae By Using Our 
Substitutes of Proven Merit 











Hydroxy Citronellal 
Geraniol 
Citronellol 
Rhodinol 
AVAILABLE 
Other Replacements For Aromatic Chemi- 
cals, Essential, and Flower Oils. 


SOAP and COSMETIC PERFUMES 
INDUSTRIAL ODOR MASKS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 








SEELEY & CO., INC. 


136 Liberty Street — New York 6, N. Y. 


Factories and Warehouses 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Nyack, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














2,40 


2,4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 





and 


Sodium Salt 











* 
KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS 


80 Lister Avenue Newark 5, N. J. 
OT I ERR i RR 








































NEW 








POWERFUL 






Larvacide for moth control 
POLYCHLOR COMPOUND 1947 


Lite Dead Vis 
Tae Larvae Dama 





FPOLYCHLOR 
COMPOUND 1947 
re Paradichlorobet 






AA. 
aa 





\fter 






POLYCHLOR 
COMPOUND 1947 
t iradichlor 


Pure I benzene 









he above test results that POLY 
ID) 1947 is decidedly more effect 

" 
le 


It is evident from t 
CHLOR COMPOUN 
n killing carpet bee larvae than pure Para 

. 


t 
€ rvstals 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY IN CARLOAD AND LESS THAN 
CARLOAD QUANTITIES. 


ORDER NOW. 


FINE ORGANICS, Inc. 


211 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 Cable: Moichem 


(Technical Data on Request) 

















Available in Quantity 


Inquiries Invited 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 
Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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Chart for Liquid Soaps 

A table of directions for mak- 
ing liquid soaps out of “Liquasan C” 
and “Silk Floss,” concentrated liquid 
soap products offered by Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind., 
was recently issued. The table shows 
the amount of dilution with water 
necessary for making 5, 10, 15, 30 and 
50 gallon lots of liquid soap of 8 per 
cent, 10 per cent, 12 per cent and 20 
per cent concentrations. “Liquasan C” 
is a 40 per cent anhydrous soap solids 
product and can be diluted to any pro- 
portion with clean, distilled, soft or 
rain water. 

— + - 

New Germicide Booklet 

A booklet on the uses of ‘‘Pitt- 
cide” an improved granular germicide 
and disinfectant has been prepared by 
Columbia Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. The 
new germicide, composed essentially of 
a stabilized calcium hypochlorite, is 
said to show no appreciable loss of 
strength even over long periods when 
the container is closed, and to be sol- 
uble in either warm or cold water. 
The booklet gives details on the cor- 
rect solution strength of “Pittcide” 
for various applications. 


° 


Offers New Vaporizer 

The Enoz patented vaporizer is 
now being offered free to users of in- 
secticides produced by Enoz Chemical 
Co., Chicago. In the Enoz vaporizer, 
the insecticide is automatically forced 
through nozzles at high pressure by a 
turn of the switch, and is atomized 
into a vapor. One quart of the fluid 
insecticide is said to provide enough 


vapor for 12,500 cubic feet of space. 


° 
NPCA Sets Fall Date 
National Pest Control Asso- 


ciation has announced that their fif- 
teenth annual convention will be held 
on October 27, 28, 29, 1947 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
+ 

New Pyrethrum Extract 

A new, light-colored py re - 
thrum extract was announced, June 
\8th, by John Powell & Co., New 
York. The new product will be mar- 


keted under the trade name of “‘Pow- 
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co brand Pyrethrum Extract No. 20” 
and will be used in the preparation of 
all of the “Powco” brand pyrethrum 
concentrates such as “Pyrin No. 20,” 
“Pyrin ‘R’,” and in all of the com- 
pany’s aerosol formulations. The new 
clarified extract is said to be excep- 
tionally stable and free from sedimen- 
tation. 
oo 

Milk Plant Sanitation 

Sanitation for the small milk 
plant is presented in a motion picture 
and 
Containers,” which is being circulated 
by the U. S. Public Health Service to 
promote the training of small dairy 


entitled “Cleaning Equipment 


plant operators and employees. The 
film, one of a series of three, was pro- 
duced under the direction of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


ee 





Making New Toxicant 
ca, St 


Louis, has recently started production 


Monsanto Chemical 


of tetraethyl pyrophosphat: d is 
studying its possible field of applica- 
tion as a toxicant in agricultural in- 
secticides. 

Report on Solvent Hazards 

Of interest to insecticide man- 
ufacturers and distributors is a report 
on: “Flammable Dangers of Insecticide 
Solvents” prepared and issued in March 
by the York Research Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn., and reprinted in a recent 
service letter of the National Pest Con- 
trol Association, Brooklyn. The report, 
prepared originally for hotel execu- 
tives, points out that although the fire 
hazards of organic volatile solvents 
may be comparatively short-lived, and 
are gone once the solvent evaporates, 
there is a short period of time, when 
the solvent is present and evaporating, 
which constitutes a most critical man- 
made fire hazard. 

The report goes on to say that 
dangers of this type can only be miti- 
gated by a working knowledge of 
what the dangers are. Among the safe- 
ty rules that can do much to lessen the 
normal danger of insecticide solutions 
are: 1) Spray alternate rooms so that 
if fire should occur, there will be less 
chance of rapid spread from room to 
room. 2) Disconnect all nearby electric 


motors. A running motor may supply 
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NSSA Sales Check List 

A sales check list offering 21 
suggestions to help maintain profit 
during volume decline was released by 
the National Sanitary Supply Associa- 
tion, June 18. The list offers such sug- 
gestions as increasing the productive 
time of salesmen, reducing amount of 
paper work, holding frequent sales 
meetings, increasing sales training, in- 
creasing door-to-door sales, closely 
controlling inventory, eliminating un- 
profitable items, and offering special 
campaigns to overcome seasonal slumps 
and accelerate slow-moving items. 


° 


FTC Cites Nash & Kinsella 

Nash and Kinsella Laboratories, 
Kirkwood, Mo., 
into a stipulation with the Federal 


Inc., have entered 
Trade Commission to cease and desist 
from representing that application of 
“N. & K.” DDT insecticide paint to 
screens, light bulbs and fixtures will 
provide fly and mosquito control for 
an entire house, or that one or two ap- 
plications of the product will control 
flies or mosquitoes for an entire year. 


disastrous sparks. 3) Some of the non- 
inflammable water-base solvents may 
trouble because of short 
Check with local fire 
local 


also cause 
circuiting. 4) 
authorities concerning regula- 
tions on handling and storing flam- 
mable liquids. 

The report explains the nature 
of volatile organic solvent fire hazards 
as well as toxicity dangers. The ex- 
plosion hazards of solvents are ex- 
plained as well as the standard ratings 
of solvent explosion hazards. The re- 
port does not mention specifically the 
danger inherent in solvent vapor-air 
pockets except to mention that ade- 
quate ventilation should be provided. 
Diffusion of a volatile flammable sol- 
vent vapor into the air in a dead air 
pocket of a building constitutes a 
danger that is often not recognized 
until it is too late. When the solvent 
vapor and oxygen of the air are at the 
explosive ratio, a spark from static 
electricity or from a short circuit can 
cause a most violent explosion. Ade- 
quate ventilation and the prevention 


of dead air pockets will serve to pre- 
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vent this. 











ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


CROSBY XH PINE OIL 


A carefully refined, closely fractionated Pine 
Oil, containing a high percentage of tertiary 
alcohols and designed for use in those products 
and specialties which require the very best 
Pine Oil on the market. 


PROPERTIES 


Color: “Water White” 

Specific Gravity: 0.942 to 0.947 

Tertiary Alcohols: Approximately 74% 

Terpene Hydrocarbons: Trace 

Phenol Coefficient: Above 6 on a concentrate 
containing 8067 Pine Oil (F.D.A. method) 


CROSBY CHEMICALS, INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 











FOR 


LO-COST 
LABELING 











POTDEVIN 


LABEL 
PASTERS 


6”, 814", 12” and 18 
Wide 








Write today for 
FREE catalog =10 

















POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


High-Speed Paper Bag Machinery, Aniline and Oj! Ink 
Printing Presses, Waxing and Gluing Machines 


1256 38TH STREET BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 





OR wane 


SAFETY POWDERED HAND SOAP 
COMBATS DERMATITIS 


* hygienically safe, fast. very economical °* low 
alkalinity * light density ® vegetable scrubber ° 
soothing ® improves working conditions ° tried, 
tested and proved by billions of wash-ups in all 
industries © “A Wee Bit Goes a Long Way ° 
QUALITY * VALUE * IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ALSO ® hand and machine dishwashing compounds ® 
medium and heavy duty cleaners °* no wipe auto 
wash ° synthetics © private brands .° soap 


dispensers 


SKOTCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


2710-12 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


We announce development of new type soap 


colors 


PYLAKLORS | 


They have good fastness to alkali. light. 


tin. ageing. 








The following shades are already available 


Bright Green Dark Brown 

| Olive Green Palm Green 
Yellow Golden Brown | 
True Blue Violet 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Vanufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 


799 Greenwich St. New York City 14 
Cable Address: *Pylamco” 
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186 Garnet Chemical Co 154 
June Geigy Co. 114 
82 General Chemical ) 90, 91 
61 General Drug Co 17Z 
132 R. Gesell, Ine June 
Jun Givaudan-Delawanna, Ine 20, 21 
95, 111 Greater New Orleans 22 
18] R. W. Greeff & Co June 
103 Griffin Chemical Co 136, 176 
June \. Gross & Co June 
8&7 Gunning & Gunning 184 
138 
176 *tHaag Laboratories Jun 
116 Hardesty, W. C., Co June 
126 Hercules Powder Co 113 
154 Hochstadter Lab 181 
18] Hooker Electrochemical Co 60 
12] Hospital Management 26 
156 Houchin Machinery Co 64 
ne H. D. Hudson Mig. Co 108 
72 . 
128 Julius Hyman & Co June 
162 Hivsan Products Co 9 
June Independent Specialties 82 
140 Industrial Management Corp May 
97 Inland Steel Container Co 168 
June Innis, Speiden & Co.. Jun 
23 Institutions Magazin 28 
16 
164 J Chemical Works 89 
186 James Laboratories 181 
17 R. A. Jones & Co 30 
June 
lune Karl Kiefer Machine Co 76 
176 ‘Kinetic Chemicals, Ine 96 
181 Kolker Chemical Works 178 
Tune Kranich Soap Co 62 
160 
184 Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 181 
lune \lan Porter Lee 181 
63 *J. M. Lehmann Co June 
181 Lowell Mfg. Co 165 
180 Geo. Lueders & Co June 
142 Lynwood Co., Ine 167 
14 Mackenzie Laboratories =e 58 
83 *Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc... 88 
172 N. I. Malmstrom & Co. June 
Mantrose Corp. ... June 
. June Maryland Glass Corp 13 
170 Maytair Industries, Ire 184 
June \laywood Chemical Works 66 
June J. W. McCutcheon. ae 181 
50, 109 = C. C. MeDonnell iia wean 5 mei 181 
May McLaughlin Gormley King Co..... 146 
..78, 85 Merck & Co... Junk 
99 M. & H. Laboratorie; 106 
158 Miranol Chemical Co June 
Mirvale Chem. Co ares i. oe 
. Monsanto Chemical Co.. eS 
34, 122 *Moore Bros. Co.............cee00s: 156 
June 
184 National Aniline Division....... . Be 
® National Assn. of Insecticide & Dis- 
- June infectant Mfgrs. ....... x 98 
18 National Can Corp ees 150 
169 National Milling & Chemical Co.... 160 
.. 164 Newman Tallow & Soap Machinery 
11. 112 oe a akon are s 182 
fee “POOR. ATMO Cais. isceevicasccen 130 
" 178 Norda [Essential Oil & Chemical Co 6 
Cover 
Tune Oil States Petroleum Co Jun 
~ 100 Onyx Oil & Chemical Co May 
148 Orbis Products Co Jun 
48 Oronite Chemical Co . we 
3 Owens-Illinois Glass Co... June 
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Packard Container Corp 170 
Peck’s Products ( 168 
S. B. Penick & C 104 
Pennsylvania Refining C May 
Per-Mo Products Co 167 
Petrolite Corp 115 
Philadelphia Quartz Co 19 
Philipp Brothers Chemical 174 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

Columbia Chemical Division 102 
Potdevin Machine Co 180 
John Powell & Ce 92. 93 
R. J. Prentiss & Co 134 
Proctor & Schwa In June 
Pylam Products Co 180 
Puro Co 27 
R. C. Can Co June 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Co 165 
Rex-Cleanwall Corp 105 
Rheem Mfg. Co 144 
Riches Nelson, In 80 
W. C. Ritchie & Co June 
Robinson Wagner Co 84 
Geo. G. Rodgers Co. Ine 174 
Rohm & Haas Co 

\. H. Ross Co 
Roure-Dupont, Inc 
Rumford Chemical Works 10 
Sanitary Soap Co. 25 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 70 
Schimmel & Co 56 
Scottdel, Inc. i bén< 176 
Seaboard Distributors, Inc.....3rd Cover 
Seeley & Co 178 
Seil, Putt & Rusby 181 
Skinner & Sherman 183 
Skotch Products Corp...... 180 
Foster D. Snell 183 
Solvay Sales Corp. 101 
L. Sonneborn Sons ee 107 
Sprayer Corp. of America 166 
Spraying Systems Co. : ae 174 
Stevens-Wiley Mig. Co...... 186 
Stillwell & Gladding 183 
Stokes & Smith Co.. ‘enwaens June 
Sweeping Compound Mfrs. Co... 186 
Texas Soap Mig. Co 12 
Ek. G. Thomssen.. 183 
Tombarel Products Corp .... June 
Triangle Package Machinery Co June 
Trio Chemical Works 158 
Dh: BEE Se Mis bs ccawencwascws \pr 
Ultra Chemical Works 7 
Uncle Sam Chemical Co. 169 
Ungerer & Co ] Front Cover 
Union Pacific Railroad 68 
U. S. Bottlers Mchy. Co.. renee 84 
UL. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 

Bet. 70, 71 

Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.. 46, 106 
R. T. Vanderbilt 170, 178 
Velsicol Corp June 
Warwick Wax Co. May 
T. F. Washburn Co. ae vo Boe 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co...Facing 55 
Winthrop Chemical Co ..- june 
Wurster & Sanger, Inc 183 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 29 
York Chemical C 170 
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but, what if Hayfield doan win? Who pays me?” 


Long shots! 


ONG shot advertising is like long shot betting,—once 

in a while you win, but mostly you don’t. In adver- 
tising products for business and industry, the smaller cir- 
culation, short-priced space in the business press usually 
pays off. Concentrated and specialized circulation, deeper 
reader interest,—these are only two of the reasons. 


If you would consider a sure thing to reach the 
fields of soap products, detergents, insecticides, disin- 
fectants, floor products, and allied chemical specialties 
through advertising in an active, closely-read business 
publication blanketing this market, we suggest investi- 
gating 
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254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 1 
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Tale Ends 


RACE your feet, gentle reader! 

Come the middle of next January, 
the Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers will hold a two- 
day convention in New York. Social 
features will be included. When the 
AASGP, after twenty years of strictly 
business, decides to include “‘social fea- 
tures” in a two-day convention, that is 








news! Verily, verily, times change! 


Prices for oils and fats have 
done everything during the past two 
months except move sideways. 


Bill Moberg, prez of Rex Re- 
search which makes “Fly-Tox,” ad- 
mits that he reads this column first 
each month when his copy of this rag 
arrives in Toledo. A keen and discern- 
ing gent, this Senor Moberg! 


During the war when soap was 
being manufactured out of anything 
from hardened fish oils to corn meal 
mush, the customers complained that 
it didn’t lather. Now with coconut 
oil back in a big way and soaps and 
shampoos giving off a full mad-dog 
foam, the customers complain that 
these latter irritate their skin. Some 
people are never satisfied! 

* 

The manufacturers of syn- 
thetic organic detergents,—or as the 
boys in the know in Washington and 
elsewhere have come to call them, the 
SODs,—are not unaware of the fact 
that while soap prices have gone up 
today and down tomorrow like an cle- 
vator for several months, prices for 
SODs have remained practically con- 
stant. Nor are they hesitating to use 
this fact as a rather strong sales argu- 
ment in favor of the SODs! 


If you think that you are a 
salesman, try to sell a fly spray which 
does not contain DDT. Or if you still 
think you are a salesman, just try to 
sell some fly spray! 


NAIDM complete compila- 
tion of insecticide and caustic poison 
laws will soon be published,—we hope. 
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